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THE RAILROAD STRUGGLE FOR PITTSBURGH. 


FORTY-THREE YEARS OF PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE RIVALRY, 
1838-1871. 


BY JOSEPH 8S. CLARK, Jr. 


George Washington was probably the first prominent 
American to turn his eyes westward and think of the 
possibility of pouring the yet undeveloped wealth of 
the Mississippi Valley into the lap of the commercial 
cities of the Atlantic sea-board. His early surveying 
experiences and his expedition with Braddock to Fort 
Duquesne had taken him over the ground of one of the 
best natural routes across the mountains, and in his 
later years he spent much time in outlining plans for 
connecting the Potomac and Ohio Rivers by means of a 
canal. Some twenty-five years after his death the 
opening of the Erie Canal and the consequent rush of 
western trade to the Great Lakes and New York 
showed the merchants of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
that they must bestir themselves or stagnate.! 

Baltimore early made up her mind in favor of a rail- 
road to the west. The Baltimore and Ohio, first of all 
the great American roads, shows by its name the pur- 


+A. L. Bishop: The State Works of Pennsylvania (Yale University 
Press, 1907), p. 3. 
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pose for which it was incorporated. Philadelphia, how- 
ever, undertook to connect with the west by a system 
of combined railroads and canals. Baltimore built her 
road largely through her own efforts; Philadelphia con- 
scripted the rest of Pennsylvania and her route was 
built and operated by the state. 

From the first it was evident that both cities looked 
to Pittsburgh as the logical western terminus of their 
improvements. There could be no question of Phila- 
delphia going elsewhere, and the easiest route from 
Baltimore to the Ohio lay by way of the Youghiogheny 
and Monongahela rivers. 

In 1828 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad obtained a 
charter from Pennsylvania giving them the right to 
construct their line through southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania to Pittsburgh.2 It was before the state works 
had been built and the legislators apparently did not 
consider the possibility of future competition between 
the two lines. This charter was granted for a period 
of fifteen years and by the end of the thirties it became 
apparent that the road could not be completed within 
that time. In 1839 another act was obtained from the 
Legislature extending the original charter until 1847. 
This act, however, was of such a nature that the com- 
pany could not accept it.2 The completion of the Penn- 
sylvania State Works from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
in 1834* had made Eastern Pennsylvania extremely 
wary of granting rights to Baltimore. 

The original Baltimore and Ohio charter in Penn- 
sylvania expired in 1843. Having completed their road 
as far as Cumberland, the company endeavored with- 


* Proceedings of a meeting of Stockholders of the B. & O. R. R. Co. 
Held in Baltimore on July 12, 1845, to consider an Act of the General 
Assembly of Va. (Balt., 1845). 

® Ibid. Among other onerous conditions were discriminations in favor 
of traffic to Philadelphia, a heavy state tax on freight, and a refusal 
to allow the company to change its rates. 

*A. L. Bishop: State Works of Pa., p. 7. 
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out success to get better terms from Pennsylvania. 
The western part of the state was eager for another 
outlet to the coast but the Philadelphia representatives 
were unwilling to grant any concessions to their Balti- 
more rivals.» Hence no success was obtained at the 
legislative sessions of 1843-5. 

By the middle forties it was apparent that the State 
Works of Pennsylvania would never provide adequate 
transportation facilities to the west. The state had 
spent over ten millions of dollars on their construction 
and had become so involved financially that for two 
years the interest payments on the state debt were sus- 
pended. Moreover, state management was slow, in- 
efficient, and corrupt. The canals were shut during the 
winter months because of ice, and every spring freshets 
rendered necessary expensive repairs. The success of 
the Baltimore and Ohio as a local road had demon- 
strated the superiority of railroads over canals, and 
Philadelphia became convinced that her commercial 
salvation lay in a central railroad to Pittsburgh. 

By the winter of 1846 popular feeling in all three 
cities had reached fever heat. It was evident that the 
fate of both the projected roads would be determined 
by the actions of the Pennsylvania Legislature. Sub- 
stantial lobbies from Philadelphia and Baltimore were 
present at Harrisburg,’ the state capital, urging the 
merits of their respective proposals. Western Penn- 
sylvania was thoroughly aroused. The battle centered 
on the bill granting the right of way through Pennsyl- 
vania to the Baltimore and Ohio road. Hardly a day 
went by without some legislator presenting either a 
petition in favor of, or a remonstrance against the bill 


5 Nineteenth Annual Report of President and Board of Directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Baltimore, 1845), p. 14. 

°A. L. Bishop: State Works of Pa., p. 25. 

™W. B. Wilson: History of the Pennsylvania Railroad (Philadel- 
phia, 1890), Vol. I, p. 4. 
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from his constituents. It was evident that the final 
vote on the bill would be extremely close. 

In Philadelphia large public meetings were held on 
several occasions in the course of which resolutions 
were passed in favor of the Central Railroad scheme 
and against the Baltimore and Ohio right of way 
grant.® On January 14, 1846, a state railroad conven- 
tion was held at Harrisburg at which a similar stand 
was taken. James Clarke, chairman of the State Board 
of Canal Commissioners addressed the meeting in 
favor of the Central Railroad and a committee was 
appointed to prepare an address to the Legislature set- 
ting forth the reasons for opposing the Baltimore and 
Ohio and favoring the Central Railroad. The City 
Councils of Philadelphia petitioned the Legislature to 
the same effect and the pages of the North American, 
the leading newspaper of the city, are full of letters and 
editorials all taking the same side. A study of the 
various documents, together with such speeches of 
Senators and Representatives as are available, show 
the following arguments to have been behind the feel- 
ing. 

In the first place it was felt that the public works 
were unsuccessful, both financially and as a connection 
with the west. Since a railroad must be built it would 
be better for it to run entirely through Pennsylvania 
and serve the interests of the state trade, both local and 
through, than to end in Baltimore with a consequent 
drain of both western and local trade to Maryland. 
Moreover, the Central Railroad would probably run 
over part of the state works, notably the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad. This would increase the 
revenue of the state works while the Baltimore plan 


* Penna. House and Senate Journals, 1846. Proceedings Jan. Ist- 
Apr. 7th. 

° Reported in North American (Philadelphia), Jan. 2, Jan. 15, Feb. 
27, 1846. 
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would impoverish them. This argument was urged by 
the above-mentioned James Clarke,!° who from his 
position, should have known what he was talking about. 

In the second place it was maintained that if the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were successful it would 
be impossible to get enough money to build the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. No investors would risk their 
funds in so mad a scheme. There was enough trade 
to grant a handsome profit to the promoters of one rail- 
road but if two roads were competing for the trade 
neither could succeed.'! Ridiculous as this argument 
may appear to us today, it undoubtedly had great force 
at the time. And there is reason to believe that the 
development of the country was not sufficient to war- 
rant the building of two trunk lines to the same western 
terminus. 

The Pittsburgh advocates claimed that if the Balti- 
more and Ohio were refused admission to Pennsyl- 
vania, that road would build its terminus further down 
the Ohio at Wheeling or Parkersburg and thus control 
the Ohio River trade which had formerly come up the 
river to Pittsburgh. To this the Philadelphia sup- 
porters replied that Virginia would never grant the 
Baltimore road a charter in her state, as she wanted 
to build her own road to the west.1? Moreover, even 
if she were so insane as to give away her geographical 
advantage to Maryland the route that the road would 
have to follow to Parkersburg or to Wheeling without 
going through Pennsylvania was so mountainous that 
freight could not be carried over it save at ruinous 


1° Speech before Railroad Convention at Harrisburg. Reported in 
North American, Jan. 15, 1846. 

4 Editorial in North American, Feb. 28; letter from “E. C.” in North 
American, Jan. 29th. 

% Several editorials in the Richmond Times were quoted by the North 
American to this effect. Virginia had passed an act in 1845 granting 
the right of way to Wheeling, but the B. & O. had refused to accept it. 
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expense.1* And besides the Pennsylvania Railroad 
would build branches to Cincinnati and other southern 
Ohio points which would tap the Ohio trade even far- 
ther south than Parkersburg. In addition to these 
arguments it was pointed out that by keeping Balti- 
more out of Pittsburgh the former was prevented from 
obtaining any portion of the trade of the Great Lakes 
which came down to Pittsburgh from Cleveland. 

Lastly it was claimed that Philadelphia was faced 
with ruin if the Baltimore road entered Pittsburgh. 
An appeal was made to the state patriotism of legisla- 
tors. They were urged to support the claims of the 
great metropolis of the state, the city which paid three- 
fourths of the state taxes.1* 

Pittsburgh, of course, was strongly in favor of the 
Baltimore bill. She held meetings urging the passage 
of the act and her representatives and senators in the 
Legislature were its warmest supporters. The City 
Councils also petitioned the Legislature to pass the bill 
as did the City Councils of Baltimore.® The news- 
papers were violent in their advocacy of the measure. 
From an impartial point of view her case seems to have 
more justice behind it than that of Philadelphia. 

In the first place they claimed that the Baltimore 
bill would be the salvation of Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania. The state works were admittedly al- 
most worthless. Moreover, they had nearly all been 
built in the eastern part of the state. With the excep- 
tion of the Alleghany portage railroad and the rest 
of the Main Line to Pittsburgh there were practically 
no internal improvements west of Harrisburg. ‘The 
west had paid its share of the taxes and had not received 
the benefits. The Baltimore grant would open up 


48 Colonel Crozet, a prominent Virginia engineer, wrote a long letter 
to the North American to this effect, February 3d. 

4 North American, March 27th. 

* Pennsylvania House and Senate Journals, January 28, 1846. 
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western Pennsylvania without costing the Common- 
wealth a cent. And without the Baltimore road Pitts- 
burgh and the undeveloped mines and forests of west- 
ern Pennsylvania would languish. They had little 
faith in the proposed Central Railway, which was still 
in the chimerical state.1®° The Baltimore and Ohio on 
the other hand stood ready to begin immediate con- 
struction. 

In the second place the Baltimore and Ohio was 
bound to reach the Ohio River at some point. It had 
been incorporated for that purpose and its managers 
were men of great influence.'’ If they did not get ito 
Pittsburgh they would build lower down the river. 
Now two-thirds of the trade going east from Pittsburgh 
came up the Ohio River from points south of Wheel- 
ing. Ifa railroad were built to Wheeling or Parkers- 
burg, Pittsburgh commerce would be ruined. More- 
over, such a road, though expensive, was perfectly pos- 
sible as the report of Chief Engineer Latrobe of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad showed.!® The only way 
to save Pittsburgh was to grant the right of way to 
Baltimore. 

Lastly the bill does not endanger either Philadelphia 
or Pennsylvania commerce. It is an economic prin- 
ciple that trade seeks the best markets. If Philadel- 
phia provides a better market than Baltimore then she 
will control the western trade. There is a clause in the 
bill providing that no freight could be carried over the 
road until a connection was made with Philadelphia 
via the Franklin and Cumberland Valley Railroad, and 


%® Speech of Senator Gibbons of Philadelphia in Senate, Feb. 27th 
(Baltimore, 1846). 

17 Louis McLane, the President, had been Ambassador to Great Britain 
and a member of Jackson’s cabinet. 

18 Speech of Senator Sanderson of Lebanon County, Feb. 27th. Printed 
in pamphlet form (Balt., 1846). 

Report of Chief Engineer Latrobe to meeting of Stockholders of 
B. & O., July 12, 1845. 
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only fourteen miles of road would have to be built for 
that purpose. The bill also provides for a tax on 
freight of twenty-five cents a ton. This tax would 
more than make up for any loss of revenue resulting to 
the state works.?° 

The most interesting fact brought out by a study of 
these arguments is that neither side seems to have 
questioned the ethics of Pennsylvania in excluding the 
Baltimore and Ohio. It was not until the constant re- 
fusal of states to grant rights of way through their 
territory to the railroads of other states had retarded 
the development of some parts of the country for over 
twenty-five years that free railroad laws were passed 
remedying this abuse. State prejudice and particular- 
ism held back the full development of the upper Ohio 
River until well after the Civil War. The sentiment 
aroused in the neglected region was one of the chief 
forces which finally brought reform and for this rea- 
son deserves careful examination. In 1846 state rights 
theories were much more influential than they are to- 
day, and it was not until they were discredited by the 
Civil War that a more national outlook made reform 
possible. 

In this connection the unfortunate position of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is interesting. The 
tapering western end of Maryland placed the road be- 
tween the frying pan and the fire. Hither Pennsyl- 
vania or Virginia must charter the company before a 
road of great public importance could be built. And 
as we have seen, neither state was eager to do so. 

The history of the progress of the Baltimore and 
Ohio bill is extremely exciting. After several days of 
torrid debate, it was defeated in the Senate by a vote 
of 15-16 on February 23d."1_ Philadelphia rejoiced and 


** Speech of Senator Sanderson, Feb. 27, 1846. See map for this 


connection. 
21 Senate Journal, Feb. 23, 1846. 
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Pittsburgh was plunged in gloom. A few days before 
the vote the Pittsburgh Gazette gave vent to its feel- 
ing as follows: 

“If the bill is defeated through the machinations of Philadelphia 
the sudden upheaving of a volcano on the Alleghany would not astonish 
them more than the demonstrations—the moral earthquake—they will 
hear from some twelve or fifteen counties in this section. Nothing 
like it has been known for many years. The whole population seems 
as if animated with one impulse and it is difficult for the prudent to 
restrain the outbreaks of indignation at every fresh evidence of the 
bitter hostility of Philadelphia to our interests in this respect. : 
All the sophistry and blarney that Philadelphia may use from now 
till the close of the next century can never convince us against the 
teachings of experience and common sense.’ 


The day after the defeat of the bill the Pittsburgh 
correspondent of the North American wrote: 

“It is no use to disguise the fact that not only the citizens but the 
merchants generally are now greatly exasperated against your city. 


Since the defeat of the bill I know of men who formerly bought as 
much as $80,000 who declare they will buy no more from Philadelphia.” 


He went on to say that a public indignation meeting 
had been held at which resolutions were passed stating 
that ‘‘heretofore there has been too much legislation 
passed for the special benefit of the rich capitalists of 
Philadelphia aided by hosts: of lobby members.”’ 

How much effect these outbursts had on the legisla- 
tors it is hard to say. Whatever the cause, the Senate 
voted to reconsider the matter on February 26th and 
the next day passed the bill by a vote of 17-13.4 

Philadelphia found a different cause for the changed 
vote. Senator Charles Gibbons was the only Phila- 
delphia legislator in either branch who voted for the 
Baltimore road. He was also the leader of the Whig 
party in the legislature, being its defeated candidate 
for Speaker. Philadelphia suspected that he was in 


2 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sat., Feb. 7th. (Quoted in North American, 
Feb. 11th.) 

*8 North American, March 5th. Written in Pittsburgh, Feb. 24th. 

*4 Senate Journal, Feb. 26th. 
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some way responsible for the changed vote. <A huge 
mass meeting was held in the Museum on the night of 
February 28th and resolutions were passed ordering 
Gibbons to change his stand or resign.”?> He refused 
to do either and was the ardent supporter of the Balti- 
more bill to the end. 

Having passed the Senate, the bill was the cause of 
another fierce struggle in the House. More than a 
month passed before it was acted on and in the mean- 
while both cities were kept in great excitement. A 
writer in the Pittsburgh Gazette urged the secession 
of Western Pennsylvania if Baltimore was denied the 
right of way. The same paper invited New York busi- 
ness men to come to Pittsburgh as, if the bill were de- 
feated, Pittsburgh would cease all commercial inter- 
course with Philadelphia.2° The press of the latter 
city countered with editorials on ‘‘The Pittsburgh 
Lunacy,’’** and dared Pittsburgh to sever connections 
with the city that paid most of the state taxes. 

Meanwhile a bill incorporating the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had passed both houses without serious op- 
position and was sent to the Governor on March 27th.?$ 

On April 10th the Baltimore bill was discussed in 
the House. An amendment was passed which provided 
that the grant to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
should be null and void if the Pennsylvania Railroad 
obtained subscriptions of $3,000,000 in capital stock, 
of which sum $900,000 must be paid in cash by July 31, 
1846. Fifteen miles of road at each end of the line 
must be put under construction by the same date. This 
proposal had formerly been defeated in the Senate. 


* North American: Report of Town Meeting, Feb. 29th. Gibbons was 
later challenged to a duel. 

** Pittsburgh Gazette, March 15. (Reported in North American, 
March 19th.) 

North American editorial, April 16th. 

*8 North American, Harrisburg Correspondence, March 28th. 
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After a sharp debate it was adopted by the House by 
a vote of 50-48. Two members from Chester County 
held the balance of power and only made up their minds 
in favor of the amendment at the last minute. The 
whole bill then passed 51-45.”° 

The bill was returned to the Senate. Darsie of Pitts- 
burgh had the amendment so amended that it was a 
physical impossibility for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to comply with the conditions required. The clerk was 
then instructed to return the measure to the House. 
While he was on his way, the two Chester County mem- 
bers mentioned above sent word to Darsie that they 
would vote for indefinite postponement of the bill in 
that form. Darsie sent a messenger after the clerk who 
was caught just in time. The Senate reconsidered its 
vote and adopted the bill as amended by the House.*° 
It was signed by the Governor on April 21st. 

Philadelphia was satisfied with the compromise. 
The following year was spent in an effort to comply 
with the provisions of the amendment and so render 
the Baltimore and Ohio grant null and void. A great 
many public meetings were held. The papers are full 
of news of the progress of subscriptions. It was felt 
that the success of the road depended on keeping the 
Baltimore and Ohio out of Pittsburgh.*! Solicitors 
went from door to door urging subscriptions to the 
stock of the company. That the interest was wide- 
spread and included all classes is shown by the fact 
that of 2,600 subscriptions obtained over 1,800 were for 
five shares or less.2* The enterprise was carried on by 
Philadelphia almost single-handed. The success or 
failure of the campaign hung on whether the City Coun- 
ceils could legally subseribe. After a bitter struggle, 


** North American, Harrisburg Correspondence, April 13th. 

° North American, April 17th, under Legislature of Pa. column. 

*1'W. B. Wilson: History of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., p. 4. 

* First Annual Report of President and Board of Directors of Penna. 
R. R. Co. (Phila., 1847). 
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an opinion was obtained authorizing a subscription. 
From that time on success was fairly certain. The con- 
ditions were complied with by the end of July, 1847, 
and, on August 2d of that year, Governor Shunk issued 
a proclamation announcing the grant to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to be null and void.*? 

Pittsburgh, of course, was bitterly disappointed at 
the success of the Pennsylvania Railroad. She did not, 
however, give up her attempt to make a railroad con- 
nection with Baltimore. In 1837, a group of Pittsburgh 
men had obtained a charter for the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville Railroad. Connellsville is a small town 
fifty-eight miles from Pittsburgh on what would be the 
railroad route to Baltimore. It was planned at the time 
to build a local road between those points. The charter 
was defective in many provisions, however, and no 
money could be raised.*4 Moreover, the canal with 
which it was hoped to connect was never built. The 
scheme, therefore, fell through. In 1848, a renewal of 
the original charter was obtained, in the hope that the 
Baltimore and Ohio road might take an interest, its 
own charter having expired in the same year. As the 
Baltimore and Ohio chose to make another attempt to 
have its own charter renewed, the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville did not organize until after the 1846 struggle. 
In the summer of that year, letters patent were issued, 
a few of the defects of the charter remedied by supple- 
mental acts of the Legislature and permission was 
given to extend the line to Smythfield or any point on 
the waters of the Youghiogheny River. Surveys were 
made over the route in the autumn of 1846 and negotia- 
tions were opened with the Baltimore and Ohio for 
financial aid.*® 


*W. B. Wilson: History of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., p. 5. 

** Legislative Record of Pa. for March 13, 1867, p. 356. Speech of 
William P. Jenks. 

> First Annual Report of the President and Board of Directors of 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, 1847 (Pittsburgh W. S. 
Haven, 1847). 
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As the Pittsburgh and Connellsville was the route 
by which Baltimore hoped to connect with Pittsburgh 
from 1846 on, the question naturally arises why was 
there no legislative opposition to the frequent supple- 
ments to the charter which were obtained? There were 
Several reasons why no opposition developed. In the 
first place these supplements were private bills which 
attracted no particular attention. Hundreds of similar 
measures were passed unanimously every year. In 
the second place, after 1846 there was no considerable 
party working against Baltimore’s interests. Phila- 
delphia, having obtained what she wanted, was con- 
eentrating on building the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Her suspicions were not likely to be aroused until there 
was imminent danger of actual competition with Balti- 
more. After the completion of the Pennsylvania in 
1852 Philadelphia’s opposition to a Baltimore exten- 
sion grew lukewarm. And it was not until 1860 that 
the Pennsylvania obtained a strong enough hold on the 
Legislature to be able to influence its actions. 

The backers of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville 
naturally thought that the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company would jump at the chance to get into 
Pittsburgh over a road with a Pennsylvania charter. 
Such, however, was not the case. After negotiations 
had dragged on for the better part of a year, they were 
broken off and the Pittsburgh and Connellsville re- 
lapsed again to slumber. 

The reasons for Baltimore’s changed attitude were 
various. There had always been two parties in the 
Maryland corporation. One had wished to build the 
road over the easy route to Pittsburgh, while the other, 
for reasons which will appear later, wished to have a 
terminus farther down the Ohio River. For a good 
many years this difference of opinion was of little prac- 
tical importance, as neither Virginia nor Pennsylvania 
was willing to grant the right of way through their 
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territory, and until such a grant were obtained the 
obvious policy was to try for grants from both states. 
During the winter of 1847, however, a bill was pending 
in the Virginia Assembly granting the Baltimore and 
Ohio the right to construct their road to Wheeling.*® 
Negotiations with the Pittsburgh and Connellsville 
road were always held in the shadow of the Wheeling 
grant. If good enough terms were not given, there 
was always the possibility of going to Wheeling. The 
Pittsburgh Company was unwise in asking for too 
liberal terms. Besides sufficient money to build their 
road, they wanted the Baltimore and Ohio to promise: 
1. To give a connection to any road incorporated in 
Pennsylvania which desired it; 2. To get Maryland to 
amend her legislation so as to give Pennsylvania cor- 
porations a right of way through Maryland to a con- 
nection with the Baltimore and Ohio; and 3. To arrange 
for uniform tolls on the two roads. There was also 
disagreement as to the proper route to follow from 
Connellsville to Cumberland.** 

Mr. Louis McLane, the President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, had made up his mind in favor of the Wheel- 
ing terminus.** He realized that Baltimore was a 
smaller city than Philadelphia and that, in a compe- 
tition for trade from Pittsburgh, the larger metropolis 
would carry off the lion’s share, particularly in view 
of the hostile attitude of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Moreover, there was some doubt about the legality of 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville road’s right to con- 
nect with the Maryland line and it was feared that the 


%° Act passed March 6, 1847. Subsequent difficulty with Wheeling 
led the B. & O. to flirt with the P. & C. throughout the summer in 
order to get better terms from Wheeling. 

7 First Annual Report of President of Pittsburgh & Connéiiaviie 
R. R., 1847. 

8° Address of Mr. McLane to stockholders of B. & O. R. R. Co. at 
meeting on 5th of April, 1847, with regard to proposed subscription 
to capital of P. & C. (Baltimore, 1847, James Lucas, printer.) 
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charter also made necessary a connection with a branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Chambersburg.*® 
This connection Mr. McLane wished to avoid, as it 
would lead a part of the Western Pennsylvania trade 
to Philadelphia. Now the Wheeling line, although 
more expensive to construct,*® had a number of advan- 
tages. It was free from competition, it was in a posi- 
tion to tap the river trade south of Pittsburgh, and it 
would be owned by the Baltimore road itself instead 
of being in the hands of capitalists of another city. All 
these arguments were presented by McLane to his 
stockholders with such success that it was determined 
to concentrate on Wheeling. <A subscription of $800,- 
000 was offered the Connellsville Company but only if 
they accepted the route wanted by the Baltimore and 
Ohio.*! This meant renouncing the connection with 
other Pennsylvania lines, which could not safely be 
done because of legislative opposition, so negotiations 
came to a standstill. 

_ Matters dragged along thus until 1853. The Balti- 
more and Ohio had completed its line to Wheeling and 
the Pennsylvania was about to finish its main line to 
Pittsburgh. A sudden new lease of life was taken by 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville. Supplements to the 
original charter were procured giving effective authori- 
zation to boroughs, cities, and counties to subscribe to 
the stock of the company. Authority was also obtained 
to construct the road to any point in Bedford or Somer- 
set Counties. A connection was secured with the Balti- 


*° Same as 38. 
“Chief Engineer Latrobe’s figures in proceedings of a meeting of 
B. & O. stockholders, 12th of July, 1845: 


Cost of Working Cost 
Construction Per Year 
Cumberland to Pittsburgh ......... $5,481,707 $6,124,581 


Cumberland to Wheeling through Va. 8,348,832 8,273,315 
“ Address of Mr. McLane. 
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more and Ohio at Cumberland and the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany was incorporated in Maryland. The Baltimore 
and Ohio road made no contribution, but the City of 
Baltimore promised to guarantee $1,000,000 of the 
Company’s bonds when $2,000,000 of capital stock 
should have been collected. Pittsburgh contributed 
$500,000 in city bonds, Alleghany County $750,000, 
while the various towns along the route contributed 
their share. Surveys were completed and construction 
begun.*? 

But troubles were still to come. Difficulties were 
found in disposing of the Pittsburgh and Alleghany 
County bonds at par and legislative authority was 
necessary to sell them at a lower figure. Many of the 
stockholders lost interest in the road and legal proceed- 
ings were necessary to make them pay up their full 
subscriptions. Temporary loans had to be resorted to 
in order to continue construction. To make matters 
worse, the President of the Company, William J. 
Larimer, went bankrupt in the winter of 1854. An 
examination of his affairs showed that he had appro- 
priated over $200,000 of the Company’s money to his 
own use and falsified the Treasurer’s Report.** The 
Company was in desperate condition and it was evident 
that failure was certain if new credits could not be 
obtained. Another appeal was made to Baltimore and, 
in 1856, a reorganization took place. 

According to the new arrangement, Baltimore gave 
the road $1,000,000 of the City’s own bonds, taking a 
first mortgage on the road in exchange, which mortgage, 
however, she agreed to relinquish whenever parties 
could be found who would give sufficient funds to finish 


“Second Annual Report of President and Directors of Pittsburgh & 
Connellsville Railroad, 1853. 

“Third Annual Report of President and Directors of Pittsburgh & 
Connellsville Railroad, 1855. 
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the road.** Under the 1853 agreement, the $2,000,000 
capital stock necessary before Baltimore would guar- 
antee the company’s bonds had been subscribed, but 
even with the Baltimore guarantee, the bonds had 
_ proved unsalable. For this reason, the above change 
was made. At the same time the Mayor of Baltimore 
was given the right to nominate three of the Company’s 
directors and Benjamin H. Latrobe, former Chief 
Engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was 
elected President of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville.*® 
As there were still some doubts as to the legality of the 
past actions of the Company, the following supplement 
to the charter was obtained from the Legislature: 


“the charter of incorporation of said Company shall not be affected 
or invalidated in consequence of such omission or neglect by said com- 
missioners or board of directors to comply fully with its requirements.’ 


This Condoning Act, as it was called, is especially 
significant in view of action taken by the Legislature 
some years later. We shall have occasion to refer to 
it again. 

Construction was now pushed with such effect that 
in January, 1857, the road was opened from Pittsburgh 
to Connellsville. The first twelve miles of the road, 
from Pittsburgh to Turtle Creek, were. over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks, an agreement for their use 
having been made with that Company until such time 
as the new road could construct its own line into Pitts- 
burgh. It was hoped that this could be done speedily.*? 
Adverse circumstances, however, again interfered. 


“* Ordinance of the City of Baltimore, June 24, 1853. Supplement to 
same, June 10, 1856. Both printed in Annual Report of P. & C. 
for 1856. 

“ Farewell address of B. H. Latrobe to Board of P. & C. Printed in 
A. R. of P. C. for 1864. 

#6 Quoted in speech of State Senator White. Appendix to Pa. Legis- 
lative Record for 1867, Feb. 12, p. 109. 

“Fifth Annual Report of President and Directors of Pittsburgh & 
Connellsville Railroad, 1857. 
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The year 1857 witnessed one of the worst financial 
panics in the history of the country. Constructive 
work of all kinds was brought to a standstill and many 
large enterprises went to the wall. That the Pitts- 
burgh and Connellsville road managed to keep its head 
above water at all is a tribute to the business ability 
of its officers. All construction was brought to a stand- 
still, as none of the Company’s securities could be dis- 
posed of to secure the necessary cash. The profits of 
the road were insignificant—less than a thousand dol- 
lars for each of the first two years of operation—and 
every effort had to be used to keep out of the hands of 
a receiver. | 

The depression continued several years and was in- 
tensified by the prospect of Civil War. In 1859, both 
the city of Pittsburgh and Alleghany County repudi- 
ated their bonds, thus rendering absolutely worthless 
to the Company securities whose par value was $1,250,- 
000.48 After legal proceedings, the Company managed 
to recover its stock for which the above-mentioned 
bonds had been issued, but the shares could not sell 
for more than a few cents each, and, even at that price, 
it was difficult to obtain a purchaser. Latrobe was 
nearly desperate. In 1860, he appealed to the City 
Council of Baltimore to buy the stock but the Mayor 
vetoed the ordinance granting sufficient funds. Fear- 
ing that the shares would be bought by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, he managed to prevent their sale for 
another year. Meanwhile, he made an unsuccessful 
tour of the middle west endeavoring to get aid from 
railroads with whom his road would ultimately make 
connections. The unsettled condition of the country 
increased his difficulties. In 1861, he again appealed 
to Baltimore and was again refused. As a last effort, 
he went to his personal friend, John W. Garrett, Presi- 


“ Pennsylvania Legislative Record, 1864, April 21. Speech of Mr. 
Meyers, p. 793. 
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dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and implored 
him to buy the stock. Garrett consented and for some- 
thing less than $7,000 bought a controlling interest in 
the road, on which nearly $2,000,000 had been ex- 
pended.*® It was indeed fortunate that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for reasons of its own, did not wish 
to assume control of the road, for if they had done so, 
the connection with Baltimore would in all probability 
never have been built. 

In 1862, Latrobe appealed to Congress for national 
aid in completing the road, urging it as a military 
necessity in transporting troops from the west to the 
front.°° The House Committee on Roads and Canals 
reported favorably, but the Senate thought that Con- 
stitutional authority was lacking and Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, and a friend of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, opposed the scheme, so nothing came of it. 

By 1863, however, conditions were more settled and 
it was possible to make plans for the completion of the 
road. The connection with the Pennsylvania had been 
dispensed with in 1861 and a separate depot built at 
Pittsburgh. This step had been rendered necessary 
by the increased business of the road, the necessity for 
making at least a gesture towards construction in order 
to keep up public interest, and the desire to be abso- 
lutely free of the rival road. There now remained to 
be constructed a distance of about ninety miles from 
Uniontown,*! a point twelve miles beyond Connellsville 
to Cumberland. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
which had been badly hit by the panic and the Civil 





“From a newspaper clipping found in a copy of the 1861 report of 
the P. & C. in the New York Public Library. Undated, but evidently a 
Baltimore paper of late 1861. 

® Abstract of an address of B. H. Latrobe to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals of the House of Representatives in favor of Congressional 
aid for the P. & C. R. R. 

‘The 12-mile extension from Connellsville to Uniontown had been 
built in 1859 by local interests. 
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War had now recovered sufficiently to aid in the 
scheme. It promised to advance to the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville $1,000,000 at the rate of $100,000 a month 
to aid in the completion of the road. The City of Balti- 
more released its first mortgage and a new first mort- 
gage enabled the Company to raise $20,000 a mile on 
their road.»2,) The Mayor of Baltimore caused trouble 
by endeavoring to have the affairs of the Company in- 
vestigated by the Alleghany County Court of Common 
Pleas with a view to having a receiver appointed.*? He 
wished the road to change its route so as to connect 
with the Western Maryland Railroad in which he was 
interested. He was opposed, however, by his own City 
Council and after a bitter struggle withdrew his 
motion. 

Thus by the beginning of 1864 all fmancial obstacles 
were cleared away and conditions were such that the 
board was prepared to press the road to completion. 
Advertisements for bids to complete the road were put 
in the papers.®+ In some cases the contracts to build 
parts of the road were signed when by one of the most 
amazing pieces of legislation in the history of the state 
all work was again brought to a standstill. In order to 
understand what happened it is necessary to go back 
fifteen years and trace briefly the growth of power of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

From the day of its incorporation in April, 1846, 
until the period with which we are now dealing the 
Pennsylvania had grown rapidly. Its main line from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, including the Mountain 
Division, was completed in 1854. The state works were 


Legislative Record, March 13, 1867. Speech of William P. Jenks, 
p. 357. 

® Annual Report of P. & C. for 1864; also see: The Western Mary- 
land Railroad and His Honor, the Mayor of Baltimore vs. the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. (signed “Expositor”), Baltimore, 1863. 

* Legislative Record, 1867. Appendix, Feb. 12, Speech of Mr. Graham, 
p. 1). 
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bought out in 1857 and control of the Philadelphia and 
Erie and of the North Central Railroad Companies was 
obtained in 1861. Thus, with the exception of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading, the Pennsylvania was the only 
railroad of any size in the state. Moreover, the road 
had invested heavily in the stock of western roads and 
through its control of these branches was able to secure 
a great deal of western trade at its own price.®> By 
1861, the Pennsylvania road had to all intents and pur- 
poses a monopoly of the East to West railroad traffic 
of the state. 

In the early days of railroading private management 
was practically unfettered and the conception of busi- 
ness ethics different from that of today. It is no in- 
justice to the men who ran the Pennsylvania to say 
that their first thought was the prosperity of the road. 
To the minds of all railroad men of the times railroads 
were as much a private business as making shoe but- 
tons. Their duty began and ended in advancing the 
interests of the stockholders. Since they had a monop- 
oly in Pennsylvania, they intended to make the most 
of it. 

We have seen that the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
born in the midst of a hot political fight. Its early 
youth was also spent in an atmosphere of politics, for 
part of the road was over the tracks of the Philadelphia 
- and Columbia Railroad, an important link in the chain 
of state owned works. Therefore it early became 
necessary for the Pennsylvania to have the closest pos- 
sible connection with the politicians at Harrisburg if 
only for self-protection. Then in the fifties came the 
long struggle with the state over the sale of the public 
works. That controversy was fought out in five suc- 
cessive legislatures before the Pennsylvania Railroad 


® Kighth Annual Report of President and Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company (Philadelphia, 1855). 
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bought the main line of the Public Works for $7,500,000 
in 1857.5 After this controversy had been settled an- 
other battle arose over the question of a tax on tonnage 
which the state had placed on the road in 1846 to pro- 
tect its main line from competition. When the main 
line was sold a provision was put in the Act exempting 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from all further taxation 
by the state. This provision was found to be uncon- 
stitutional and the Court declared that the only way 
of avoiding the tax was to have the Legislature repeal 
the Act imposing it. This the latter refused to do. 
The constitutionality of the tax was tested in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and was found sound. 
The road therefore set to work to have the tax re- 
pealed. Four years passed before in 1861 an Act was 
finally procured repealing the tax and providing that 
the railroad should invest $850,000, the amount of ac- 
cumulated tax which the road had refused to pay since 
1857, in the securities of other Pennsylvania railroad 
corporations.®" 

From the above outline it can readily be seen that 


from the beginning it was constantly necessary for the 


road to put every possible pressure on the Legislature 
to serve its ends. Before 1860 that pressure was only 
partially successful. But from that date on until well 
into the seventies it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad dictated the railroad policy of 
the state. It is significant that the success of the road 
dates from the end of 1859 when Thomas A. Scott was 
advanced from Chief Superintendent to Vice-President 
and entrusted with the political aspects of the road’s 
policy. Scott was an outstanding figure in a genera- 
tion of remarkable railroad men. Starting life as a 


* Tenth Annual Report of Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (Philadelphia, 
1857). 

* Fourteenth Annual Report of Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
(Philadelphia, 1861). 
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clerk in a country store he rose rapidly. Before he 
closed a brilliant career he had been Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, President of the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road, made, lost and made again a large fortune, and 
finished his days as President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Company in which he got his start. Andrew 
Carnegie, who knew him well, having worked as his 
secretary for years, calls him a genius in his field and 
testifies that he was one of the most delightful men he 
ever knew.®® Even his enemies admitted the charm of 
his personality.°® In short he possessed to a nicety the 
qualities necessary to influence politicians. By 1864 
any political move sponsored by Scott and the Penn- 
sylvania was pretty sure to receive favorable attention 
from the Legislature. 

Now the renewed activity of the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville Railroad was a source of concern to the Penn- 
sylvania. The last thing the latter road wanted was a 
competing line in Pittsburgh. The loss in business, 
together with the loss of monopoly profits, would cut a 
big hole in the Company’s earnings. It was obvious 
that unless something were done speedily the line from 
Cumberland to Uniontown would be built and the con- 
nection with Baltimore made. Scott was sure of his 
control of the Legislature and he decided on a radical 
move. On April 11, 1864, two bills were introduced 
into the House of Representatives. One of them stated 
that the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad had 
misused and abused its charter through long delay in 
the construction of the road; that part of the charter 
authorizing further construction was therefore de- 
clared repealed. The other bill incorporated the Con- 
nellsville and Southern Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and gave it the right to construet a road from 


% Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie, pp. 70-74. 
° Legislative Record, 1864. April 26th, p. 813. Speech of Senator 
Lowry. 
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Connellsville to any part of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania west of the Susquehanna River." Six of the 
Directors of this new Company, including Thomas A. 
Scott, were also directors of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Its President, John A. Wright, was a man whose 
intimate connections with the Pennsylvania were well 
known. The avowed purpose of incorporating this 
second company was to build the road which the Con- 
nellsville Company had neglected. 

On April 13th the Railroad Committee of the House 
reported favorably on both bills.°? President Latrobe 
had made a hasty trip to Harrisburg to protest against 
the measures but was denied a hearing by the Com- 
mittee.** On April 21st the House rules were dis- 
pensed with, the bill was read a third time and passed 
by a vote of 68-23. Just before the final vote an amend- 
ment providing that the Connellsville and Southern 
Pennsylvania should make a connection with the Balti- 
more and Ohio was defeated as was another amendment 
giving the Pittsburgh and Connellsville two and a 
half years to complete their road before repealing the 
charter. On April 26th the bills were read a first and 
second time in the Senate. Next day they were passed 
by a vote of 22-10.* 

Although the opposition was impotent it was far 
from silent. Nearly every member who voted against 
the bills spoke on the subject, with the result that more 
speeches were made against the measures than for 
them. The debate was extremely lively, as Western 
Pennsylvania felt it was again being cheated of its long 
awaited connection with Baltimore. As it was unani- 
mously agreed that the Pennsylvania Railroad was the 
motivating force behind the bills, that road came in for 


* Copy of Bills in Legislative Record, 1864, p. 793. 
© Journal of the House, 1864, April 13th. 

® Legislative Record, 1864, p. 794. 

4 Journal of Senate, 1864, April 27th. 
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‘some harsh criticism. Senator Lowry of Erie, one of 
the opposition, expressed himself to the effect that: 


“The Connellsville Railroad Company could not build this road. The 
great and overpowering railroad company of the state swallows up a 
lesser rival at a single gulp. The great power of this company is 
augmented by the popularity, large-heartedness and public spirit of its 
present chief manager (Scott); but whilst we feel a degree of safety 
in his hands I can but deprecate the power thus attained, for he is 
mortal like the rest of us, and when he passes from the stage of action 
who can say what hands we may fall into? That road comes into these 
halls and dictates to us what legislation we shall pass and what we 
shall not pass and I have made up my mind that it is useless to resist 
her. . . . We are blind worshippers of a monster that has grown 
year after year until it has become of such magnificent proportions 
that no man can resist it. . . . It can declare in seventy-five cases 
out of a hundred who your Senators and Representatives shall be.” 


To this oratorical display Senator Lamberton replied 
that he had listened to Lowry’s attacks on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for many years. Lowry, however, was 
championing a great foreign monopoly and attacking 
a home bred Pennsylvania enterprise. It was well 
known that the Duke of Salamanca in Spain and Bar- 
ing Brothers in London were the owners of this foreign 
monopoly (the B. & O.) and in a contest of this kind 
_he was for Pennsylvania every time.** As for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad it was owned by the widows 
and orphans of the state. 

Perhaps the best of all was the speech of Represen- 
tative Bigham of Alleghany County: 


“Who is behind this bill?” he asked. “It is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, that monster monopoly that rides roughshod through these halls 
whenever it sees fit. . . . If a mammoth corporation is strong 
enough to come stalking in here with elephantine tread and step between 
me and my constituents the courts will prevent it from legislating 
away their rights. . . . Such an outrage has never before been 
consummated in the Legislative Halls of Pennsylvania!”” 


During the two weeks’ time in which the bills were 
rushed through the Legislature not a single petition in 





% Legislative Record, April 26, 1864, p. 873. 
8 Thid. 
% Ibid, p. 799. 
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favor of either of them was presented. Remonstrances 
were hastily circulated in the Southwestern counties by 
the opponents of the measures and in four days seven 
thousand names were obtained.®® While the bills were 
being discussed Scott was a constant visitor to the 
Capitol. The final vote in the Senate took place well 
after midnight. Bigham had come over from the 
House to be in at the death. He relates the following 
incident : 

“After the vote had been taken a Senator in more than ordinarily 
jocular mood got up and said: 

“ ‘Mr. Speaker, may we now go Scott free?’ ” 

“The Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, personally a very 
good friend of mine, had been sitting by my side. . . . That gentle- 


man had engineered the bill through the House of Representatives and he 
had engineered it here (in the Senate) .”® 


The Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad made an 
effort to have Governor Curtin veto the bills.7° This 
effort failed, although the Governor was apparently 
sufficiently impressed to withhold his signature. On 
August 19th they became laws by virtue of a provision 
in the State Constitution to the effect that bills passed 
within ten days of the close of a session and not re- 
turned by the Governor within three days of the open- 
ing of an extra session of the same Legislature became 
laws.” 

The reasons for the repeal and the injustice of the 
measure have been touched on above. It was also fairly 
apparent that the acts were unconstitutional. True 
the original charter had provided for repeal in case 
of misuse and abuse, but that such misuse and abuse 
could be determined by a mere vote of the Legislature 
without conducting an investigation, taking testimony, 


® Legislative Record, April 26, 1864, p. 796, and same for Feb. 13, 
1867, Appendix, Speech of Senator Coleman, p. 115. 

® Legislative Record, 1867, Feb. 14, p. 141-2. 

7 Annual Report of Pittsburgh & Connellsville, 1864. 

| Journal of the House, 1864, August 19th. 
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or giving a hearing to the company concerned was 
extremely doubtful. Moreover, the sole ground for 
the charge of misuse and abuse was the alleged long 
delay in building the road.7*. This ground in itself 
seemed insufficient and was further weakened by the 
Condoning Act of 1856 which excused all abuse of the 
charter before that date.** It seemed clear that the 
repeal was a law impairing the obligation of contract. 
In this connection a dictum of Chief Justice Marshall 
in U. 8. vs. Grundy, 3 Cranch 337, seems pertinent: 


“In all forfeitures accruing at common law nothing vests in the 
government until some legal step shall be taken for the assertion of 
its right.” 


The only precedent quoted in favor of the repeal was 
a case in Pennsylvania a few years before in which a 
railroad charter had been repealed after gross misuse 
and abuse had been shown. But a perusal of that de- 
cision shows that the case was not analogous.” 

The next four years were spent in litigation and in 
various efforts to have the charter restored. The first 
step was a suit instituted by the Mayor and City of 
Baltimore in the District Court of the United States 
for Western Pennsylvania to restrain the Connellsville 
and Southern Pennsylvania Company from taking pos- 
session of the route of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville. 
Judge Grier in rendering his opinion on June 20, 1865, 
gave as clear a statement of the case as could be asked 
for. He held the repeal of the charter to be unconsti- 
tutional and summarized the matter as follows: 


“Tf in the act of incorporation the Legislature retains the absolute 
and unconditional power of revocation for any or no reasons; if it be 
so written in the bond the party accepting any franchise on such con- 
ditions, cannot complain if it be arbitrarily revoked; or if this contract 





™See Preamble to bill in Legislative Record for 1864, p. 875. 

% See page 17. 

See Erie vs. Casey, 1 Grants Cases 275 (Pa.), also comments of 
various members in Debate printed in Legislative Record, 1864. 
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be that the Legislature may repeal the act whenever in its opinion the 
corporation has misused or abused its privileges then the contract 
constitutes the Legislature the sole judge of the existence of that -fact. 

“But this case comes within neither category. Moreover, the case 
admits that the condition of facts upon which the Legislature are 
authorized to repeal the act do not exist. It admits that the corpora- 
tion has neither misused nor abused its privileges. A charter may be 
vacated by a judicial tribunal without any such reservation in the 
act. But the Legislature possesses no judicial authority under the 
Constitution. acs 

“« . . the recitals in the preamble to this act (the repeal act) 
exhibit a labored attempt to justify a more than doubtful exercise of 
power by an array of reasons which even if true in fact might be 
deemed to the law to be insufficient. 

“(The Act’s) object is to transfer the franchises and property of a 
corporation anxious by every means in its power to complete a valuable 
public improvement to another whose interest is not to complete the 
road and who are not required to do so at any time in this or the 
next century.” 


Judge Grier’s decision opened the way for a trial by 
jury of the fact of misuse and abuse. After delaying 
as long as possible the Connellsville and Southern 
Pennsylvania took steps to have this trial. It was held 
at Williamsport, Pa., in June, 1866, and resulted in 
another complete victory for the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville. The jury declared unanimously that the 
charter had not been abused or misused. The repeal 
was therefore once more declared unconstitutional.”® 
An appeal was carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Business in that court was so crowded 
because of Civil War litigation that it was thought that 
several years would pass before a decision could be 
had. 

Satisfied by Judge Grier’s decision that they would 
ultimately be restored in their privileges, the Pitts- 
burgh and Connellsville road had recommenced work 
on the Sand Patch tunnel, one of the chief engineering 
problems to be solved in the construction of the road 





™ Legislative Record, Appendix, 1867, p. 121. Whole opinion quoted 
by Senator Bigham. 
Ibid, p. 123, 
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to Cumberland.” This action resulted in another suit. 
The Attorney General of Pennsylvania instituted ‘‘quo 
warranto’’ proceedings in the Pennsylvania courts in 
the summer of 1865 causing the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville to prove its right to continue the work.”® 

This step took the matter into the state courts. It 
also gave the opponents of the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville in the Legislature an excuse for not repeal- 
ing the repeal until the case had been decided. It is 
significant that although this suit was instituted in 
1865, it was not brought to trial until January, 1868, 
despite every effort of the defendants. 

In both 1865 and 1866 efforts were made to have the 
Legislature take action. In both cases the Railroad 
Committee reported unfavorably on the proposed bills 
restoring the company’s charter and the measures were 
killed.7® In 1866 an act was passed extending the time 
within which the Connellsville and Southern Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad must start its work. The General Rail- 
road Law of 1849 forced roads to begin construction 
within three years of the granting of charters. It may 
be here noted that at no time during the controversy 
did this road make even a gesture towards construc- . 
tion.®° 

In 1866 the Pittsburgh and Connellsville appealed 
to Congress. Through the co-operation of Thaddeus 
Stevens a bill was favorably reported from the House 
Committee on Roads and Canals authorizing the rail- 
road to complete construction of its line. Severe 
penalties were provided for anyone interfering with 
the work and the state courts were forbidden to inter- 
fere by injunction or otherwise.* 


™ Annual Report of Pittsburgh & Connellsville Railroad, 1865. 

8 Ibid. 

* House and Senate Journals for 1865 and 1866. 

© Legislative Record, 1867, Appendix, Feb. 12, speech of Mr. Barnett. 

* Congressional Globe, May 30, 1866. Discussion of House Bills 527 
and 537. 
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After a rather lively debate in which James Garfield 
of Ohio brought out some interesting points with re- 
gard to the railroad policy of Pennsylvania the bill was 
passed 71-41. As 65 members did not vote, it is evident 
that the matter did not attract very wide attention. 
The measure was killed when the Senate Committee on 
Commerce reported unfavorably on June 5th. Doubts 
were expressed as to the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral Government action in the matter. It was still 
years before Congress began to regulate Interstate 
Commerce in any effectual manner. Several members, 
however, expressed themselves in favor of such regula- 
tion. At the same session of 1864 in which the Pitts- 
burgh and Connellsville had had its charter repealed, 
the Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad, an Ohio cor- 
poration, with which the former road had hoped to 
make a connection at Pittsburgh had been treated in 
the same way. It developed that when the officials of 
the Ohio Road had approached the Railroad Committee 
of Pennsylvania to ask for a restoration of their char- 
ter they were referred to the President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. That gentleman informed them 
that their sole hope for restoration lay in agreeing to 
enter Pittsburgh over the tracks of the Pennsylvania.* 

In the Legislative Session of 1867 another attempt 
was made to have the charter restored. By this time 
public opinion was thoroughly aroused. In 1864 the 
repeal had been rushed through so quickly that little 
comment was heard until the whole question was 
settled. An ineffectual protest had been made by the 
Pittsburgh Board of Trade** and the papers had op- 
posed the measure without fully understanding just 
what was being done. By 1867, however, ‘‘Connells- 
ville had become a household word.’’*+ Unfortunately 


* Ibid. Speech of Mr. Garfield, p. 4288. 

Legislative Record, 1864, p. 797. 

8 Speech of Senator Lowry, Feb. 14, 1867. Legislative Record 
Appendix. 
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I was unable to obtain the files of the Pittsburgh 
newspapers. The Philadelphia papers are naturally 
silent, the repeal being in their interest and the case 
being not one they would wish to have aired. We have 
records, however, of several mass meetings in west- 
erm Pennsylvania in which strong resolutions were 
passed.6> Neutral papers, such as the Greensburg 
Herald and the Harrisburg Daily Telegraph urged 
the Legislature to take action, and the latter journal 
printed in full the speeches of members in the debate 
which occurred. 

The debate in the Legislature was of the same vitri- 
olic character as its predecessor of 1864. The chief 
reason urged by the majority for not repealing the 
repeal was that the Pennsylvania courts had not de- 
cided the matter. It will be remembered that the At- 
torney General’s ‘‘quo warranto’’ proceedings were 
still hanging fire.6’ The high point of the debate was 
furnished by the fiery Bigham, now promoted to the 
Senate. In a long speech he threatened the secession 
of Western Pennsylvania if justice did not prevail in 
this matter.6* It was evident that popular distrust of 
Legislative methods was increasing. Talk of corrup- 
tion was more open and an incident was aired which 
put into the record evidence of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


In Fayette County, Feb. 11; in Pittsburgh, Feb. 13, 1867. A com- 
mittee from Baltimore was also sent to protest to the Pennsylvanian 
Legislature. 

** Greensburg is in Westmoreland County, but was on the P. R. R. 
On March 20th the Herald said in part: “It is very singular that a 
legislature will persist in refusing to grant that corporation (the P. 
& C.) its vested rights, taken away from it two years ago by what 
was then supposed to be the hasty action of the Legislature; rights to 
which the courts have decided they did not have the power to take away. 
There will have to be a new deal before some people are brought to 
their senses.” 

See note 88. 

* Legislative Record, 1867, Feb. 14th, p. 121. Speech of Senator 
Bigham. 
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road’s control of the Railroad Committee.8® The bill 
restoring the company’s privileges, however, was de- 
feated in the Senate 13-17 and in the House 39-50.°° 

Another year went by before justice was finally ob- 
tained. At last the ‘‘quo warranto’’ proceedings could 
be delayed no longer. On Tuesday, January 29, 1868, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania unanimously de- 
cided in favor of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Rail- 
road. What sort of a case the Attorney General had 
can be seen from an examination of his four reasons 
for restraining the road. They were as follows: 

1. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville had forfeited its 
charter under the laws of Pennsylvania by procuring 
a charter from Maryland. 

2. The corporation had no right to apply to a United 
States Court. 

3. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville is about to con- 
nect with the Baltimore and Ohio. This is illegal. 

4. The Legislature has annulled the road’s charter. 

Judge Sharswood’s opinion made short work of these 
points. None of them were declared to hold water and 
the road was restored to its privileges.*! 

Next day, January 30th, both houses of the Legisla- 
ture unanimously passed an act repealing the Act of 
1864. It must have been an amusing occasion. Pop- 
ular sentiment and the decision of the Pennsylvania 
Court made the act imperative. But it was very diffi- 
cult for members to switch their votes gracefully. 
Many pages of the Legislative Record are filled with 
speeches of former opponents of the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville telling how glad they are to see justice 
finally done and justifying as well as could be done 
their former opposition to the road. After listening 


® Legislative Record, 1867, Feb. 14th, pp. 118-21. Speeches of Sen- 
ators Coleman, Landon & Bigham. : 

*° Ibid. 

* Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 30, 1868. 
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to several such orations, Representative Ridgway of 
Philadelphia who had opposed the measure to the bitter 
end and now refused to crawl said: ‘‘I would like to 
know the use of talking upon a subject when the votes 
are all one way.’’*? Asa result, the debate was actually 
cut short and most of the members obtained ‘‘leave to 
print’’ their remarks. 

This brings us to the happy ending. In spite of 
htigation the road had prospered locally. Net earnings 
had risen from $827.48 in 1857 the first year to show a 
profit, to $156,809 in 1866.9 The tremendous mineral 
and lumber wealth of Southwestern Pennsylvania had 
been opened up and population had flowed into the 
Monongahela and Youghiogheny Valleys. Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh were once more appealed to for funds. 
Both responded generously, as did the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. $3,500,000 of new securities were sub- 
seribed for and construction begun immediately. On 
June 26 and 27, 1871, amid the blare of trumpets and 
the beating of drums the Pittsburgh, Washington and 
Baltimore road was formally opened.®** John W. Gar- 
rett, President of the Baltimore and Ohio, Eix-Senator 
Reverdy Johnson, counsel for the Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsville during the course of the litigation, H. M. 
Long of the Pittsburgh Gazette, which had labored for 
the road from 1843 on, and B. H. Latrobe, who had 
guided the road through its most difficult years, all 
participated in this celebration and made speeches at 
practically every point on the road from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh.®> No representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad seem to have participated in the ceremonies. 


* Legislative Record for Jan. 30, 1868, p. 213. 

% Legislative Record, March 13, 1867, p. 356. Speech of Mr. W. P. 
Jenks. The P. & C. report for 1867 is not available. 

* Formal opening of the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore Rail- 
road (Connellsville Route), Baltimore, 1871, speech of President 
Hughast of P. & C. 

* Ibid. 
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We have followed the story of Pittsburgh and Balti- 
more so closely that before closing it might be well to 
devote a few words to the broader aspects of the case. 
In the early days railroads had to fight against local 
prejudice and narrow vision at every turn. There was 
little or no conception of the necessity of railroads in 
our national life. Local advantage and selfishness were 
the motivating forces behind much legislation. That 
feeling continued until its effects reacted so disas- 
trously on those who sponsored it that its folly was 
finally realized. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville is 
only the most glaring of a number of similar cases in 
which the geographical accident of state lines and local 
selfishness held back the development of the country 
for years. Virginia held up the Baltimore and Ohio 
from 1842-7 before she let it go to Wheeling.®°® The 
latter city got the road involved in litigation which 
postponed construction four more years.®°* Pennsyl- 
vania held up the building of a road from Pittsburgh 
to Cleveland in much the same way.®* Virginia refused 
to let the Pennsylvania Railroad construct a line from 
Pittsburgh to Columbus, Ohio, which had to go across 
a neck of Virginia territory six miles wide.®® It was 
not until West Virginia became a separate state that 
the necessary legislation could be obtained. The year 
1868 marked the end of this period. The restoration 
of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville was coincident with 
the passage of a free railroad law in Pennsylvania 
which made impossible the denial by the state of a 
charter to any body of men who seriously desired to 
build a railroad in any part of the Commonwealth. 
Ohio had passed a similar law in 1851! and Virginia 
followed suit soon after the war. 


** Annual Reports of B. & O., 1843-7. 

7 Ibid, 1847-51. 

* Congressional Globe, May 30, 1866, debate on bill No. 537. 
* Annual Report of Pennsylvania Railroad, 1865. 

10 Same as 98. 
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We have also seen the growth of power of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in the political counsels of the state. 
As the local prejudices of which we just spoke finally 
defeated their own ends, so the abuse of power by the 
railroad finally brought its Nemesis. 1864 marks the 
height of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s power in the 
state. The Connellsville case resulted in a healthy re- 
form of the Legislature and its methods. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad continues to be a powerful factor in 
the state to this day. But it never again achieved the 
position it held that April morning in 1864 when, after 
passing the Connellsville repeal, a weary senator asked 
permission of its Vice-President to go ‘‘Scott free.’’ 
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COPY OF OLD MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


“LECTORI BENEVOLO SALUTEM. 


I do Certify that Thomas Chambers of Abington Montgomery County, 
Bachelor. and Elizabeth Morris of Said place, Widow. were lawfully 
joined together in Holy Matrimony, on Thursday the fourth Day of 
November in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Eighty four. 

Given in Germantown Township, Philadelphia County. 

(Signed) MicHAEL SCHLATTER 


Minister of the Gospel. 
Seal. 


Harrotp E. GILLINGHAM. 


COPY OF A WRITTEN MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


“Montg’y County ss ¢ To all whome it may Concerne Personaly ap- 
peared before me this day Thomas Chambers 
and Mary Buskirk* both of Upper Dublin Town- 

Seal ship and were lawfully Joined together in the 
bonds of Matrimoney before a number of Wit- 
nesses besides my self 


Witness present December 6th. 1804 


Mary McNair the parties Joined SAMUEI McNAIR 
Matrimoney Justice of the peace 

Samuel Mann his 

5 Thomas X Chambers 
James McNair nee 
Daniel Creath her 

Mary M Chambers 

Margaret McNair mark 


Rebecca McNair 


William McCoy Junior 


* Buskirk. This had been Van Buskirk. Mary Buskirk was a 
daughter of Lawrence Van Buskirk, a Captain in the Kind’s Orange 
Rangers. His commission (signed by Sir W. Howe) dated New York 
18th, of January 1777, is in hands of a descendant, who also possesses 
the above marriage certificate. 


Harrotp E. GILLINGHAM. 
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THE PROVINCIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
1753-1783. 


BY C. P. B. JEFFERYS. 


(Continued from Vol. XLVII, page 356.) 


VIL. 


RECTORSHIP OF DR. JENNEY AND THE 
‘‘INTERREGNUM,’’ 1762. 


The first Rector of St. Peter’s Church was Robert 
Jenney, who came to the Colonies as a missionary from 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, about 1722.85 He was later licensed minister 
to Christ Church by the Bishop of London and took 
up his duties there in November, 1742.8° He was ably 
assisted at the time St. Peter’s was opened by William 
Sturgeon. Sturgeon had also come out to the Colonies 
under the patronage of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel and in Beener 1747 became assistant to 
Mr. Jenney.** 

The Vestry in 1759 realized that their Rector had 
only a short time to live and was then practically in- 
capable of going on with his duties. All the work fell 
on William Sturgeon, who could not possibly undertake 
alone the duties of both churches, when St. Peter’s 
would be finished. In February of that year, one of 
their number, Jacob Duché, informed them that his son 
was expected to return in the near future from Claire 
Hall in Cambridge, where he was studying for orders. 
The Vestry thereupon decided to recommend him to 
the Bishop of London.*® 

In this letter the vestry explained the ‘‘paralytick 


® Dorr, 282. 

* Minutes 8 Nov., 1742. 
7 Tbid., 30 Oct., 1747. 
 Ibid., 7 Feb., 1759. 
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and asthmatic’’ condition of Dr. Jenney and how 
William Sturgeon was forced to carry on the duties 
of both ‘‘which are now very great.’’ They went on 
to tell about the new church, and said ‘‘by this short 
narrative of the state of our affairs your lordship will 
easily perceive that we shall be in want of more min- 
isters to serve in these churches. . . . Seeing therefore 
that Doctor Jenney is like to remain, as above men- 
tioned . . . we humbly pray your lordship’s influence 
and pastoral care towards getting Mr. Jacob Duché, 
Junior ... admitted into holy orders and that your 
lordship will also license him to officiate as an assistant 
minister in the churches of Philadelphia. ... ’’® 

This request was complied with and on September 
27th, 1759, Jacob Duché Jr. was received ‘‘as one of 
the assistant ministers to the churches.’®° He had 
been brought up in Philadelphia and was in the first 
class to receive a degree from the College of Phila- 
delphia, in May 1757. He immediately became popular 
with the congregations and Richard Peters writes, ‘‘He 
[Duché] is so deservedly in the esteem of the members 
of our own as well as other Congregations for the piety 
and goodness of his life and the strong and lively man- 
ner in which he enforces the great doctrines and duties 
of Christianity.’’®! 

Robert Jenney only lived four months after St. 
Peter’s was opened. He was buried on January 10th, 
1762, in the aisle in front of the chancel of Christ 
Church. Provost Smith preached the sermon at the 
funeral.®? 

Upon his death Duché and Sturgeon were appointed 
to act as ministers of the United Churches, ‘‘during 


* Vestry to the Bishop of London, 7 Feb., 1759. Ms. draft in Christ 
Church Tower Vault, Drawer 11. 

*° Minutes 27 Sept., 1759. 

*t Peters to Archbishop of Canterbury Phila. 17 Oct., 1763. Perry, 
TI, 392. 

* Smith: Works I, 22. 
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the pleasure of the Vestry.’”? This arrangement con- 
tinued until June of that year when Duché decided to 
go to England to receive priest’s orders. Hitherto he 
had been only a deacon. Peters was asked to officiate 
in his place during his absence.** 

It was necessary for both Duché and Sturgeon to be 
licensed in their new positions as ‘‘ministers’’ of the 
united churches by the new Bishop of London, Richard 
Terrick. Therefore the Vestry wrote high recommen- 
dations for both of them to the Bishop of London, 
which Ducheé carried with him.°® 

When he returned to Philadelphia in December of 
that year he found Richard Peters had been chosen 
Rector in his absence,®® and he and Sturgeon were 
again assistant ministers. Sturgeon was still un- 
licensed by the new Bishop. 

This election, nevertheless, met with the approval 
of the youthful Duché and the elder Sturgeon, for the 
former realized he was much too young®’ for such a 
responsible position and the latter was failing in health 
rapidly. Both joined in the hearty recommendation 
of the Vestry on Peters’ high moral character and 
abilities sent to the Bishop of London.®® 

The first election of officers by pew-holders in St. 
Peter’s and Christ Church occurred on Kaster Mon- 
day, 1762.°° Henry Harrison and Alexander Stedman 
were chosen Wardens. Joseph Sims,* William Bing- 
ham,* William Plumsted,* Thomas Willing,* Edward 
Duffield and Townsend White were the Questmen. The 


*% Minutes 16 Jan., 1762. 

* Tbid., 8 June, 1762. 

% Mss. drafts in Minutes 8 June, 1762. 

* Minutes 12 Sept., 1762. 

In a minute of the Vestry Nov. 10, 1758, he is spoken of as “not 
yet being quite twenty-one years of age,” so he could not have been 
more than twenty-four in 1762. 

*® Minutes 6 Dec., 1762. 

® Haster Monday is still the election day. By-Laws adopted 8 Dec., 
1891, Sec. I, Art. 2. 
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Vestrymen elected were Evan Morgan, John Kearsley, 
William Pyewell, Jacob Duché, Charles Stedman, 
James Humphreys, Redmond Conyngham,* Peter Son- 
mans,* John Ross, Joseph Redman, James Child, and 
Peter Turner.* 


VITl. 
FINANCIAL TROUBLES, 1761-1771. 


St. Peter’s had no trouble filling her pews. Three 
days after the opening, the Vestry, meeting in the new 
church, made a resolution, that on account of the great 
demand for pews, no person who ‘‘is accommodated 
with . . . sittings in Christ Church shall have liberty 
to chuse a pew or sitting in St. Peter’s Church’’ until 
they have given up the former.) 

The building committee went ahead with completing 
the church edifice, although they already had expended 
more than they had received in subscriptions. Many 
of the subscribers found they were unable to pay all 
they had promised and after St. Peter’s was built, it 
was next to impossible for the committee to collect 
subscriptions. 

On March 5th, 1763, they reported to the Vestry that 
St. Peter’s ‘‘is now happily finished (the pulpit and 
chancel excepted).’’ They had expended the sum of 
£4,765, 19s, 64d. to ‘‘sundry persons employed in erect- 
ing and building the said church including the purchase 
money of a lott of ground for the use of said church.’’ 
The receipts through donations and subscriptions 
‘‘from sundry pious and well disposed persons’’ only 
amounted to £3500, 14s, 6d. This left a debt of £1265, 
os, which the committee had expended out of their own 
pockets. They concluded the report by asking that the 
balance due them be paid out of the money arising from 
the Church funds. This proved to be easier said than 


* Members of St. Peter’s congregation as far as can be ascertained. 
1° Minutes 7 Sept., 1761. 
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done. The Vestry, however, were not discouraged, for 
at the meeting at which the above report was made, 
they agreed to erect an organ in St. Peter’s, provided, 
however, that it or the organist should not be a ‘‘charge 
to the churches until the debt for ee St. Peter’s”’ 
was paid.!% 

The accounts of the committee were duly audited and 
found correct, and it was resolved that the Church 
funds should be ‘‘mortgaged’’ for the payment of the 
debt owed to the committee, with interest. For the 
time being, however, nothing was forthcoming except 
a vote of thanks to the committee and ‘‘particularly 
to the Treasurer, Mr. Joseph Sims, for their care, in- 
dustry and management of the whole affair.’°? The 
committee to whom this vote of thanks was rendered 
was composed of Jacob Duché, James Child, William 
Bingham, James Humphreys, William Plumsted, John 
Wilcocks and the Treasurer, Joseph Sims. 

The income of the churches was derived from the 
pew-rents and box collections, and the salaries that 
were paid naturally had to be small. The clerk of St. 
Peter’s, William Cartwright, who took John Har- 
rison’s place at his resignation in 1762, received only 
£25 per year,!° and the bell-ringer at St. Peter’s was to 
be paid £10 a year.‘ The assistant ministers, Stur- 
geon and Duché, received £150 and £155, respectively, a 
woar: °° 

Things began to look fairly black in April of the 
following year when Robert Smith presented a bill for 
money still due him for the building of the church and 
‘‘likewise a fresh debt’’ arising from the building of 
the pulpit. The Vestry decided that they should make 
another effort to collect the moneys which were still 





101 Minutes 5 Mar., 1763. 

12 Thid., 30 Mar., 1763. 

18 Thid., 22 Apr., 1762, and 11 Apr., 1763. 
14 Thid., 19 Apr., 1763. 

1% Toid., 8 June, 1762. 
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unpaid on the former subscriptions. They appointed 
Thomas Willing, Redmond Conyngham and James 
Humphreys a committee to collect new subscrip- 
tions,!°* but it was in vain. 

In June Smith, the builder, presented still another 
bill for £285, 13s, 3d, for the pulpit reading desk and 
chancel rail, but the Vestry could not meet it.°* Five 
months later, October 30, 1764, they resolved that the 
wardens pay out of the church fund, ‘‘so soon as the 
money shall come into their hands,’’ £100 to Smith in 
part payment of his account.'° 

Thus things went from bad to worse and this un- 
manageable debt hung over the beautiful new church 
like a dark cloud. By January of the next year the 
debt had grown to nearly £1500 and the Vestry in 
desperation decided to resort to a lottery.° Christ 
Church had used this method of raising money to build 
her steeple in 1752-3'!° so that a precedent had 
been established. In those days lotteries were not 
looked upon as a form of gambling, and were very 
common.!?? 

Just at this time, the Churchmen in the towns of 
York and Reading wished to raise £300 each to build 
churches by lottery, and it was thought best to have 
one scheme for the three lotteries. Therefore a peti- 
tion was made ‘‘T'o the Honorable the Representatives 
of the Free-men of Pennsylvania in Assembly met’’ 
by the Vestry and Church Wardens of the United Con- 
gregations of Christ:and St. Peter’s Churches to allow 
them to raise a lottery of £2,250. 


*°° Minutes 3 Apr., 1764. 

7 Tbid., 13 June, 1764. 

8 Tbid., 30 Oct., 1764. 

1 Tbid., 7 Jan., 1765. 

9 Tbid., 27 Oct., 1752. 

1 The evil became so bad in the 1830’s, lotteries were abolished by 
Act of Legislature. For conditions in Philadelphia see McMaster: 
History, VII, 153-6. 
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After stating the reasons for building St. Peter’s 
the petition goes on to say that 


“It being considered that public buildings may be rendered among the 
chief ornaments of every city and that the said . . . Church would be 
of lasting use to the public, it was determined to erect it in a com- 
modious manner with as much elegance as might be consistent with 
plainness and simplicity. 

“That the members of the Church of England determined to defray 
the expense . . . being unwilling to have recourse to Lotteries which 
were then frequent. ... 

“That a neat and convenient Church called St. Peter’s had been ac- 
cordingly built .. . at the joint expense of the members of both con- 
gregations who had raised upwards of 3,600 pounds. ... But by the 
sudden rise of the price of materials and labour, your petitioners, find 
they still lie under a heavy debt of near 1,500 pounds . . . which debt 
they have no prospect of being able to pay by further contributions. .. . 

“That under these circumstances your petitioners found that they 
had no other resource but to apply to the Legislature for aid by way 
of Lottery. ...” Here is inserted the proposition of the Churchmen 
in York and Reading and goes on to say, “Your petitioners therefore 
trusting in the good disposition of the Honble House towards . . . the 
Church established in the mother country humbly pray for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable them, by way of Lottery, to extricate them- 
selves from said debt, and . . . to allow the said congregations of York 
and Reading to be joined in the scheme ... , we would further pray 
that the sum to be raised may be 2,500 pounds... . 

“Signed in behalf of the Congregations of Christ 


Church and St. Peter’s 
Charles Stedman 


Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1765.” Edward Duffield—Wardens. 
This Bill allowing a lottery for the sum of £3,000 to 
be known as ‘‘St. Peter’s & Church Lottery’’ was 
passed,!1* and plans were immediately begun to launch 
it. Tickets were printed and sold. One of these now 
hangs in the Vestry room of St. Peter’s and reads 


Str. Perer’s &cC CHURCH LOTTERY 


1765 Numb. 11759 
This ticket entitles the Bearer to such Prize as may be 
drawn against its Number if demanded in Nine Months 
after the Drawing is finished; subject to such deduction 


as is mentioned in the Scheme 
I (signed) Hen Harrison 





12 Draft in Vestry minutes 8 Jan., 1765. 
3 Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I, 465, 15 Feb., 1765. 
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A worse time for promoting the scheme could not 
have been chosen. The British Parliament had just 
passed the fatal Stamp Act, March 1765, and the Phila- 
delphia merchants were already drawing up a non- 
importation agreement (November 7, 1765). Prices 
rose rapidly and people were not in the mood for lot- 
teries. By December the Vestry voted that the United 
Churches, just incorporated under their new Charter, 
take eight hundred tickets ‘‘to hasten the drawing,’’!?* 
and tickets ‘‘No. 801 to No. 1600 inclusive, excepting 
No. 1264 supplied by No. 420, all signed Jacob Duché”’ 
were accordingly procured.1!® 

Henry Harrison, the manager of the lottery, had just 
died, and another bill had to be passed by the legisla- 
ture before a new manager could be appointed. This 
all took time and the day of drawing drew near. 
Finally an ‘‘ Act to prolong the time limited for draw- 
ing the lottery, etc.,’’ was passed!!* in February (1766) 
and a new manager appointed. 

A few days later, the surviving members of the build- 
ing committee, Jacob Duché, Alexander Stedman, 
Joseph Sims and William Bingham, who were under 
bond for the payment of £900 with interest for the 
building of St. Peter’s became worried over the 
apparent failure of the lottery. They plead with the 
Vestry, now a ‘‘body corporate’’ to do something about 
it. Whereupon they resolved that the Corporation 
‘<will take care’’ that the £900 with interest shall be 
paid them.!!7 

Kivery possible means was tried to raise a little 
money. A Mr. Josaiah, who refused to give up his seat 
in St. Peter’s, which a Mrs. Venables and others were 


44 Minutes 31 Dec., 1765. 

45 Toid., 21 Jan., 1766. 

“6 Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I, 463. Chap. DXLIX, 
Feb., 1766. } 

“7 Minutes 25 Feb., 1766. 
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‘‘rightly possessed of some time past,’’ was told by 
the Church wardens that he must forthwith pay his 
subscription of £15 towards the building of St. Peter’s 
and to pay for the whole pew or ‘‘he will not be per- 
mitted to sit there any longer.’’18 

The final day of drawing the lottery (May 27, 1767) 
found the managers with more than 2000 tickets on 
their hands, and the Vestry with their 800 tickets, in 
a panic. They tried to sell as many as possible of these 
800 on the final day'!® but with what success is not 
known. , 

The actual result of the scheme is unknown, but on 
June 21st, 1768, ‘‘Mr. Robert Smith, the Carpenter”’ 
is again on their trail. ‘‘He says these accounts have 
been delivered a long time ago, and prays... that 
he may no longer be kept from the money”’ that is 
due him. The Vestry here appointed a committee ‘‘to 
examine and settle’’ the accounts.17° Nevertheless, not 
until 1771 was this account finally settled and the £900 
bond paid off.17*_ Thus after a decade of very embar- 
rassing fimancial troubles the dark cloud was removed 
from St. Peter’s and the Church could now start out 
with a clean slate. That this was possible seems to be 
due to the generosity of, and careful management of 
the Church funds by the Rector, Richard Peters, to 
whom the Vestry, in desperation, turned over all funds 
in 1766. At the same time he very generously refused 
to take any further salary until the debt should be 
paid.1?2 


u8 Minutes 7 Aug., 1766. 
19 Ibid., 27 May, 1767. 
1” Tbid., 21 June, 1768. 
1 Toid., 8 Apr., 1771. 
2 Thid., 2 Dec., 1766. 
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IX. 
RECTORSHIP OF RICHARD PETERS, 1762-75. 


Richard Peters was born about 1704 in England. 
When quite young he was sent to Westminster School. 
While there he is said to have contracted a clandestine 
marriage, under the influence of drugs, with a maid ser- 
vant, but refused to acknowledge the legality of it. 
Upon hearing of her death he married a Miss Stunley, 
but later finding his first wife was still living came to 
America. He had previously taken orders. For a 
long time, political adversaries never let him forget 
his early marriage.178 

Peters was elected Rector of the United Churches 
on September 12, 1762, and in December the Vestry 
sent him the following letter: 


“To the Rev. Richard Peters, 
Reverend Sir, 

We the church wardens and vestrymen of the united congregations of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s in the city of Philadelphia, beg leave to 
return to you our most sincere thanks for the services done us in the 
absence of Mr. Duché by performing every part of your ministerial 
function to the great satisfaction of our congregations and of us in 
particular. We now address you on a matter of very great importance 
to the churches of this city. We have from a past sense of your abilities, 
but above all for your zeal in the cause of religion, your knowledge of 
and warm attachment to the Church of England, been induced unani- 
mously to appoint you rector of our churches; and we trust from your 
candor and goodness, as well as from the many good offices formerly done 
us, that you will be pleased to grant us our request. May the smiles 
of heaven attend you in all your pious labours, is the prayer of &c, 
BERG os tates 
December 6th, 1762” 7 


Peters had already been connected with Christ 
Church as assistant minister under Archibald Cum- 
mings in 1736, but owing to a disagreement which arose 


8 Jeremiah Langhorn to Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 28 May, 
1736, Keith: Provincial Councillors, 235-6. 
4 Dorr, 134. 
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between them’ he thought fit to decline ‘‘continuing 
to give his assistance.’ He was prominent in public 
affairs for many years, twenty-odd years Secretary 
of the Land Office, and appointed Secretary of the 
Province and Clerk of the Council February 14, 
1742-43.1*7, He had been warmly championed as Cum- 
mings’ successor but the conservative members of the 
Vestry had defeated his election. By 1762, he had 
amassed a considerable private fortune, with which 
he was always most generous. 

He showed great interest in the building of St. 
Peter’s, and in Jacob Duché’s absence, had practically 
run the parish. He was glad, therefore, to accept the 
call as rector, but made the stipulation in his acceptance 
that he be allowed to go to England for a year ‘‘ where 
the affairs of my family call for my presence.’”!?® He 
did not go, however, until 1764. 

He took up his duties as Rector immediately upon 
his acceptance, but he had fairly rough sailing for 
a while. The finances, as we have seen, were in very 
bad shape, and it took him eight years to straighten 
them out and redeem the ‘‘honour of the Churches.’’*° 
The new Bishop of London, Dr. Terrick, did not seem 
to be as well disposed toward the Philadelphians as 
Thomas Sherlock had been. The Bishop censured 
Sturgeon severely for an ‘‘irregular marriage’’ which 
he had performed, and did not wish to grant either 
Peters or Sturgeon licenses as Rector and assistant 
without their going to England in person to receive 
them.18° While this was required by the strict rules 


1% Minutes, 1736-7, and letters in Perry, II. 

26 Vestry to Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 28 July, 1737. Dorr, 
68. 
17 Keith, 239. 

1% Perry, II, 393. Peters to Archbishop of Canterbery, 17 Oct., 1763. 

%° Minutes 8 Apr., 1771. 

1 Dorr, 143-5. William Smith to Vestry, London, June 4, 1763. 
VoL. XLVIII.—4 
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of the church!*! the Vestry in recommending him had 
said that they realized ‘‘it is Mr. Peters’ duty to wait 
upon your lordship, and he is very desirous of doing 
it, but as we are circumstanced, his absence would be 
very detrimental to our churches; therefore we most 
humbly request, since your lordship’s license in the 
usual form cannot be obtained, that you would be 
graciously pleased to signify your approbation of our 
choice ... by a letter under your own hand and seal 
to Mr. Peters himself. This practice we can assure 
your lordship has been heretofore observed by your 
pious predecessors.’’!°* The Bishop gave his appro- 
bation, but insisted upon Peters coming to England ~ 
to be licensed.t** He, therefore, remained unlicensed 
until his trip abroad the following year. 

Sturgeon was not only in disfavour with the Bishop 
but also with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, which had originally sent 
him to the Colonies and from which he still received a 
salary of £50 a year as ‘‘catechist to the negroes.’’ 
The Society through some channel or other heard that 
he had been neglecting his negro pupils. When con- 
fronted with the charge, the old man, overworked 
with his church duties, plead with the Vestry to appoint 
a committee to ‘‘examine into the matter.’’%4 The 
committee headed by the Rector reported on April 27, 
1763, that they had examined several persons ‘‘respect- 
ing the catechising of the negro children’’ and that 
they had found that Sturgeon had not neglected his 
duty as catechist for the Society, and had ‘‘once a 
week, and sometimes oftener, except when out of town, 
which was very seldom the case, duly catechised and 
instructed sundry negro children in the principles 


ee 


131 Dorr, 143-5. William Smith to Vestry, London, June 4, 1763. 
#2 Vestry to Bishop of London, 1762. Dorr, 135 (date not given). 
#% Bishop of London to Vestry, Fulham, 24 May, 1763. 

#84 Minutes 30 Mar., 1763. 
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of the said church. Witness our hands, ete.’3> This 
smoothed the matter over, but poor Sturgeon never re- 
ceived his license from Bishop Terrick,!** and resigned 
his office as assistant minister ‘‘in consequence of ill 
health’’ on July 31st, 1766.13" 

Rev. George Whitefield was another of Peters’ 
troubles. On his annual visit to Philadelphia in 1763, 
the congregation of the United Churches, through the 
Wardens, asked Peters to invite the evangelist to 
preach. The Rector was quite angry at their suggest- 
ing it, but on consultation with Duché and Sturgeon, 
and after Whitefield had paid him a ‘‘kind and polite’’ 
visit, he complied with the request. Peters did so, he 
said, only ‘‘to prevent dissatisfaction and displeas- 
ure.’’ Whitefield by the middle of October 1763 had 
preached four times in St. Peter’s and Christ Church. 
None of these sermons contained the ‘‘usual censures 
of the clergy,’’ so that Peters changed his mind about 
him temporarily.'*8 The rector frankly wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury about the whole affair and 
received a blast in answer; consequently the next year, 
1764, due to this ‘‘salutary admonition’’ he forbade 
Whitefield’s preaching in either St. Peter’s or Christ 
Church.1*® 

Still another matter which troubled Peters was the 
inconvenience caused by the lack of a charter for the 
United Churches. On account of this, difficulties arose 
in making contracts, etc., and individuals had to give 


8 Report of Committee to examine charges, etc., Ms. Christ Church 
Papers, dated 27 Apr., 1763. 

188 A letter of the Bishop of London to the Vestry, 24 May, 1763, ap- 
proved Sturgeon as assistant minister but would not license him with- 
out his going to England. 

37 Minutes 31 July, 1766. 

18 Peters to Archbishop of Canterbury 17 Oct., 1763. Perry, IT, 
392-3. 

18 Rev. Hugh Neill to Bearcroft, Secretary of the S. P. G., Oxford, 
Pa., 18 Oct., 1764. Perry, II, 363. 
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personal bond, which at times was embarrassing. As 
early as 1749 Christ Church had applied to Governor 
Hamilton for a charter. Peters was at that time the 
Provincial Secretary and handled the affair, but for 
causes which the minutes of the Vestry do not show 
the charter was not granted. One of the first things 
he did as rector was to start this ball rolling. On 
December 11, 1762, a committee was appointed com- 
posed of the Rector, Henry Harrison, Alexander Sted- 
man, John Ross, and John Kearsley to prepare a plan 
for a charter.14° It was immediately drawn up, read 
before the next Vestry meeting and approved. This 
draft was sent to the new Lieutenant Governor, 
John Penn, and Peters wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seeking his aid in having it granted.1# 
Fortunately, Penn thought it best to ask the Arch- 
bishop’s advice on the subject and sent the draft to 
him. Peters decided that his ‘‘bad state of health”’ 
and ‘‘engagements to an absent branch of... [his] 
family’’ necessitated a trip to England, so he went 
over in 1764. While there he found the draft in the 
hands of the Archbishop.'*? In reporting by letter to 
the Vestry on the subject he said that His Grace had 
made several objections to the charter, but that he had 
succeeded in removing them ‘‘in such a manner as did © 
honour to my vestry and the congregation.’’ He goes 
on to say that the Proprietaries, ‘‘who really love the 
church, were greatly delighted at the thing, and it was 
agreeable to their own judgment.’’ Peters had then 
extracted a promise that the charter be sent by the 
next packet. It was found, however, advisable to 
make a few alterations on the original draft and the 


4 Minutes 11 Dec., 1762. 

41 Tbid., 27 Dec., 1762. 

2 Peters to Archbishop of Canterbury, Phila., 17 Oct., 1763. Perry, 
II, 392: 

448 Peters to Vestry, London, 17 Mr., 1765. Ms. 
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Charter was not received by the Vestry until June 28, 
1765, with the above letter.'*4 
The title of the Charter is as follows: 


“Charter 
of the United Churches of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church 
in the City of Philadelphia, in the Province 
of Pennsylvania 


Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, true and absolute Proprietaries of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, 
on Delaware, to all persons to whom these presents shall come, Greet- 
ing:” 


After the exhaustive preamble, it creates into ‘‘one 
corporation and body politick, to have continuance for- 
ever,’’ ‘‘The Rector, Church Wardens and Vestrymen 
of the United Episcopal Churches of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s Church, in the city of Philadelphia, in 
the Province of Pennsylvania,’’ to be known by this 
name. 

It further declares that the ‘‘rector, church wardens 
and vestrymen and their successors, by the name afore- 
said, shall forever be persons able and capable in law, 
to purchase, have, receive, take, hold, and enjoy’’ prop- 
erty within the Province of Pennsylvania, ete. It gives 
the corporation power to receive any bequests or gifts 
and to invest them. 

It requires that the revenues of the corporation be 
‘‘from time to time’’ applied for the support of the 
rector, ministers and officers of the Churches and for 
necessary repairs of the buildings, ‘‘church-yards and 
parsonage houses, and other houses which do now, or 
hereafter shall belong to the said united Churches or 
either of them, and to no other use or purpose what- 
soever.”’ 

The corporation is required not to dispose of any 
property vested in them. They are given power to 


144 Minutes 28 June, 1765. 
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make rules and by-laws (provided they are not con- 
trary or repugnant to the Laws of Great Britain or 
Pennsylvania) which are to be entered in the vestry 
book. It gives the corporation authority to use-a seal 
of their own design and to sue in courts of Pennsyl- 
vania, ete. 

The Vestry is to consist of twenty-two persons (two 
of which are to be church wardens) belonging to the 
United Churches to be elected every year on Kaster 
Monday by a majority of only such members of the 
united churches who ‘‘shall appear by the vestry books 
to have paid, three successive years preceding the time 
of such election’’ for a pew or sittings. The Vestry is 
to choose its own officers and elect one church-warden. 
The Rector is to choose the other. 

The Charter is signed by John Penn, lieutenant- 
governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, and dated 
June 24th, 1765.145 

Soon after this was received, the lots belonging to 
the churches, up to this time held by individuals of the 
Vestry, were conveyed to the United Churches.'*° 

The first Vestry under the new charter was composed 
of the following: Charles Stedman and Townsend 
White, Wardens; Joseph Swift, Joseph Sims, Joseph 
Stamper, Thomas Gordon, James Humphreys, William 
Bingham and William Plumsted, Questman; Edward 
Duffield, Peter Turner, Sr., William Pyewell, John 
Ross, Henry Harrison, Joseph Redman, Redmond 
Conyngham and Peter Sonmans, Vestrymen. 

Peters remained in Europe from the fall of 1764 
until December of the following year. While away, at 
the Rector’s suggestion Provost Smith was asked to 


144 Printed in full in Dorr, 349-354. Ms. draft. Penn “Letter Book 
1763-66,” VIII, 236. Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

“6 Register of Real Estate of the United Churches, p. 12 and Minutes 
7 Apr., 1776. 
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officiate occasionally at St. Peter’s.147 Duché, however, 
probably attended to the needs of St. Peter’s most of 
the time, while Sturgeon took Christ Church. About 
the time St. Peter’s was being built, Duché’s father, a 
vestryman, built a beautiful house for his son, on the 
north-east corner of Third and Pine Streets; opposite 
the St. Peter’s lot. It was supposed to be copied after 
a wing of Lambeth Palace and was one of the finest 
houses in the city at the time.*® Young Duché lived 
there with his bride, Elizabeth Hopkinson, sister of his 
classmate and close friend, Francis Hopkinson. The 
location was ideal to attend to his duties at St. Peter’s. 

Things went fairly smoothly in regard to the new 
church during the Rector’s absence. ‘Trees were 
planted in the grave-yard by members of the congrega- 
tion and were paid for from time to time from the 
church funds.'*® This made the church grounds very 
attractive. Today the beautiful trees and grass plots 
with a soft red brick background give the appearance 
of an oasis in the glaring city, but then the neighbor- 
hood must have been very like the country. Watson 
in 1844 said that he had talked with a lady, then eighty- 
eight years old, who had picked blackberries at the 
corner of Fourth and Pine Streets.’ 

The burial ground already had a number of graves 
init. The sexton evidently dug the graves and kept a 
record of the burials each year. These records he pres- 
ented to the Vestry with personal notes. The charge 
for ‘‘breaking ground’’ for a grave was seven shillings 
six-pence.!>*. Who the first sexton of St. Peter’s was 
we do not know, but in 1764 ‘‘the Rector informed the 


1447 Minutes 13 June, 1764. 
48 Watson, I, 413) says, in 1844, “it was taken down a few years ago.” 
* Minutes 13 Feb., 1775. 

1h Watson, I, 484. 

#1 Mss. St. Peter’s Papers in Christ Church Vault. 
#2 Minutes 19 Apr., 1763. 
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Board [vestry] that Mr. Samuel Kirk, who formerly 
served as Sexton to the Church, was again desirous of 
that office in St. Peter’s which was now vacant.’’ He 
was accordingly given the job.15% The sexton was 
apparently quite an important personage and was 
styled an ‘‘officer.’’ In the Vestry minutes of April 11, 
1768, there is an entry that among the ‘‘ officers elected 
for the ensuing year ‘‘were William Young, Clerk of 
St. Peter’s'** and George Stokes, Sexton. 

Stokes was evidently quite a character. He remained 
sexton until his death in 1793. From 1789 to Novem- 
ber, 1793, he kept a record which he called ‘‘George 
Stokes’ Book for Recording The Interments in St. 
Peter’s Ground’’ which is a mine of amusing and in- 
teresting personal notes on persons buried, giving at 
the same time the exact date of burial, the name of 
deceased, age, cause of death and charge for grave. 
From this it can be established definitely that the first 
seven of eight Indian Chiefs, La Gese, Apautapea, 
Bigigh, Barkskin, Grand Joseph, Wapeteet, Toma and 
Little Elk, buried in the Church-yard in January, 1793, 
died of the smallpox during the frightful epidemic of 
that year. The eighth, Little Elk was buried April 6th 
with no notation after his name other than ‘‘an Indian 
Chief.’’ The nations of the others are all given. 

More valuable, even than this, is the first record of 
Pew Holders in St. Peter’s kept by Stokes.15> In 1777 
he was appointed ‘‘Collector of Pew Money for St. 
Peter’s Church with the usual commission.’’5* Appar- 
ently finding it difficult to keep track of the money 
owed, he started a Pew book in 1779 and made a new 
one out each year. Luckily the precedent thus estab- 
lished was kept up after his death. He paid out of his 


163 Minutes 13 June, 1764. 
*4 For the duty of the Clerk see infra Chapter X. 
* Infra, Appendix A. 
456 Minutes 6 Nov., 1777. 
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own pocket, without being reimbursed by the Vestry, 
the bell-ringer of St. Peter’s. This was discovered in 
1782, and the Vestry thereafter paid him.1>7 

The first burial in the yard was that of Rosanna 
Smallman who died August 23rd, 1760, before the 
church was finished; her grave is at the south end of 
the ground, about half way between Third and Fourth 
Streets. Other early burials at St. Peter’s were those 
of John Bingham, the fourteen-year old son of William 
Bingham, died November 8th, 1763, the first occupant 
of the later famous Bingham, Stamper, Blackwell, Will- 
ing and Francis vault at the southeast end of the 
Church; and of Sophia. Maria Duché, baby daughter of 
the assistant minister, who died August 27th, 1762, 
and was buried ‘‘in the middle ayle of St. Peter’s 
Church.’’!5® The latter is the first record of intramural 
burials in St. Peter’s, which it has often been said 
never occurred there. 

On August 10th, 1765, William Plumsted, to whose 
interest and energy perhaps more than any other, St. 
Peter’s owes its existence, died and was buried there. 
The inscription on his stone is very much obliterated 
but in 1878, Bronson could make out 

“William Plumsted, Esq 
An Eminent Merchant 
An Alderman and some time Mayor 
of 
Philadelphia 
Died August 10th 1765—Aged 58 
whose public character 
As a useful Citizen and Magistrate 
Let his Country tell. 
Muamnureed CF NEOGNGT 06 (6 cnics ae vsinea ele ss consigned 
MOET. aire che ies iG ad Wn Fale ere w as widowed wife 
oil acl! es Ate a arabe a mote Ori are gare private life 


Prete teYO WIEN oe ce se this humble stone 
Mich holda: his 0S. cae es Cas 


7 Minutes 24 July, 1782. 

*%8 Parish Register. The tablet later erected on the East wall of the 
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Another loss to St. Peter’s occurred a few months 
before, January 22nd, 1764, when Robert Wilcocks 
died, and was interred there.! 

On March 26, 1765, it was decided by the Vestry to 
build a ‘‘shed’’ in the Churchyard ‘‘for keeping the 
Bier belonging to St. Peter’s Church, and the spades 
and other utensils necessary for the Grave-digger.’’** 
This brick ‘‘shed’’ still stands at the south side of the 
yard and is used for the same purpose. 

Another decision which the Vestry made during the 
absence of the rector was to raise the pew rents at St. 
Peter’s. As we do not know the original rent it is 
impossible to tell how much they were raised but the 
new plan was as follows: 


Pews from No. 1 to No. 10 inc. being 60 sittgs. 2/6 ea. is 7 10s 


Now. Ll No 26 37 80 °° 8 2/0 
No. 29 “ No. 39 “ “12° ) 6/59 Sa 
36 
Opposite side of the Church the same 36 
All front pews of the galleries being 
95 stgs. 5/ each is 23 15s 
95 15s 


162 


These figures are interesting as showing the rather 
high sums charged for ‘‘sittings’’ in those days, and 
also the desirable pews. The gallery pews today are 
not considered by any means the best, few being rented 


* Wilcocks came to Philadelphia from Dublin, Ireland, and about 
1740 married a daughter of William Dyer of Kent County, on Delaware. 
Dyer died in 1712 leaving a widow, whose daughter by a second husband 
was the mother of Francis Hopkinson. Willcocks had two sons, Wil- 
liam (died June 28, 1756, aged 15, while a student at the College of 
Philadelphia) and John. The latter was an Ensign in the 18th, or 
Royal Irish Regiment on Foot; and died in Phila. in November, 1772, 
and was buried with his father. He bequeathed his estate to his kins- 
man, Francis Hopkinson. 

161 Minutes 26 Mar., 1765. 
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at all.1®* Owing to the ‘‘considerable importance’’ of 
the matter, it was decided to defer putting the new 
plan into effect before the Rector’s return. The first 
pew-book (1779) of St. Peter’s in existence!*+ shows 
even higher rental than this was charged. 

Upon the Rector’s return in December, 1765, he 
found financial matters in a bad way and set about 
righting them as we have seen. His generosity in re 
fusing to accept a salary until the debt was paid off was 
typical of his rectorship throughout. He gave £100 
towards the purchase of a lot for a parsonage of St. 
Peter’s,1® because as he later said ‘‘I suppose nobody 
will . . . contribute a farthing to the minister of St. 
Peter’s, if ever separated’’ from Christ Church.1* 

Upon Sturgeon’s resignation in 1766, all the work 
fell on Duché and Peters, Duché probably still officiat- 
ing at St. Peter’s most of the time. This work, as 
Peters later informed the Vestry ‘‘was too heavy to be 
performed by any two persons,’”® yet no other as- 
sistant was called for six years. 

In February of 1768 ‘‘some bad people’’ invaded St. 
Peter’s Church-yard and wantonly cut down many of 
the trees planted there.1** The Vestry and congrega- 
tion were naturally much angered at this vandalism 
and inserted the following notice in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette: 


“Philadelphia March 1, 1768. 
“Wheras some malicious and evil disposed persons, have lately cut 
down and destroyed several of the trees growing in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, Any person who will give information thereof to either of the 


1% About 1791-2 some double pews were divided and the numbering 
was changed to some extent. 

#64 Christ Church Vault, Drawer 15. 

15Wm. Smith to Sect. of S. P. G., Phila., 12 Jan. 1762. Perry, 
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16° Peters to Vestry, London, 17 Mar., 1765. Dorr, 153. 
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Church Wardens, so as the offender may be brought to justice, shall 
receive a reward of five pounds. 
By order of the Vestry 
William Bingham 
James Humphreys 
Church Wardens” *” 


Whether they discovered the vandals or not is not 
known. 

Up to this time (1768) the streets leading to St. 
Peter’s were not paved and the mud was ‘‘often so bad 
that people cannot come to church.’’ The Rector, 
Church Wardens and ‘‘such of ye members of Vestry 
as will join them’’ decided to do something about it, 
and accordingly laid a request before the Commission- 
ers of the city that that part of the city be paved.1” 
We do not know definitely if they accomplished their 
object, but in 1768 a city lottery of £5250 ‘‘for further 
paving the streets’’ was launched.‘ Scharf and Wes- 
cott say, ‘‘there is abundant incidental evidence about 
this time (1768) of the city’s rapid growth ”’... 
‘‘the street pavements were extended in many direc- 
tions on Market, Chestnut, Penn, Pine and Vine 
Streets.’!7? It thus looks as if St. Peter’s was favored 
by the new lottery scheme. 

Upon taking up his duties as Rector, Peters had re- 
signed his Secretaryships, but remained a Councillor 
of the Province until his death. In September of this 
year (1768), although the vestry feared for his ‘‘state 
of health,’’ the Rector at the request of Sir William 
Johnson and the Governor, went to Fort Stanwix to 
aid ‘‘in the settlement of a boundary line between the 
Indians and His Majesty.’’ It was thought that ‘‘his 
long experience in Indian affairs would enable him to 


189 Pennsylvania Gazette 10 Mar., 1768. 
170 Minutes 16 Feb., 1768. 
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be a great service there.’’ During his absence Provost 
Smith promised to take his place.17 

Rey. William Smith was a warm friend of the United 
Church, but his duties as provost of the College took 
most of his time, and it was only due to the dearth of 
clergy in Philadelphia that he consented to undertake 
Peter’s pastoral duties when called out of town. The 
only other Anglican minister, besides Duché, in the 
city at this time was the Rev. William McClenaghan. 
He had been sent to the Colonies by the S. P. G., but 
had ‘‘withdrawn himself’’ from the Society’s service 
‘‘in a manner that does him no credit.’"** He was a 
very popular preacher, however, and had been invited 
by the Vestry, apparently ignorant of his record, to 
become assistant minister in 1759,1 but owing to the 
strenuous objection of the Bishop of London and the 
S. P. G., their call was withdrawn. This was done ina 
rather brutal way. The letter from the Bishop’s secre- 
tary, flaying McClenaghan, was ordered read in the 
church, the following Sunday.'"* In consequence of 
this act he withdrew from further connection with 
Christ Church, and with the aid of his large following, 
built and officiated in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church!" 
on Third Street below Walnut, a few years after St. 
Peter’s was finished. He was for a long time looked 
upon as an outlaw by members of St. Peter’s and 
Christ Church, and this controversy caused many bitter 
speeches and much hard feeling at meetings of the 
Vestry.178 } : 

Provost Smith, therefore, was continually looking 
among his students at the College for candidates for 


8 Minutes 5 Sept., 1768. 

44Samuel Nicols (Secretary to the Bishop of London) to Jenney, 
Sturgeon and Duché, London, Mar. 25, 1760. Dorr, 122. 
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6 Thid., 21 June, 1760. 
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orders, and in 1768, he found two young men who ap- 
peared to be promising material. They were John 
Montgomery and Thomas Coombe. Both had taken 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts the year before and 
were then ‘‘standing for’’ their Master’s degrees. The 
former would not be twenty-two years old until Aug- 
ust of 1768, while the latter was only twenty; yet a 
joint letter from Smith, Duché and Peters was sent to 
the Bishop of London highly recommending both and 
requesting Holy Orders for them, irrespective of age 
‘fon account of the necessities of the Church.’”” 
Nothing came of it, however, until four years later. 

In the following year (16 Feb. 1769) St. Peter’s 
lost another of its founders and loyal members, in 
the death of the wealthy merchant, William Bingham. 
He had been a vestryman ever since St. Peter’s was 
built and was chosen warden the year before he died. 
His wife was the daughter of John Stamper (also a 
member of St. Peter’s). They lived in the famous 
Bingham house known as the Mansion-house, between 
Walnut and Spruce Streets on the west side of Third 
Street.15° He was buried at St. Peter’s in the large 
family vault'*! and above it on the exterior of the east 
wall of the church a modest tablet was placed in his 
memory, bearing the inscription 


WILLIAM BINGHAM 
Departed this life Feb 16th A.D. 1769 
Aged 46 years 


His wife continued to go to St. Peter’s after his 
death, although up to 1772 she held a pew in both 
churches, contrary to the rules. The one in Christ 


* Smith, Duché and Peters to Bishop of London 22 Ap., 1768. Perry, 
II, 425-7. 

‘8 Watson, III, 270. 

11 17 feet long and 12 feet wide “exclusive of the staircase.” Minutes 
8 Apr., 1775. 
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Church was taken from her on March 19th of that year 
by a resolution of the Vestry ‘‘as she has a large double 
pew in St. Peter’s.’’18? 

In January 1772 Doctor John Kearsley died at the 
age of eighty-eight years. As early as 1719 his name 
appears as a vestryman of Christ Church, and ‘‘he con- 
tinued to hold a seat in that body, for a period of fifty- 
three years; always taking an active interest in all the 
affairs of the church.’’!®* 

The question of assistant ministers was by this time 
a very urgent one, owing to the failing health and age 
of Richard Peters. Thomas Coombe and William 
White, another Philadelphian and graduate of the Col- 
lege, had been admitted ‘‘to full orders and licensed 
by the Bishop of London for this province.’’ The Rec- 
tor therefore urged the Vestry to call them ‘‘if ways 
and means could be devised to raise money for their 
support; the present revenues of the churches being 
barely sufficient to provide for the rector and Mr. 
Duché.’’!** This seemed impossible to do, as the aver- 
age annual income for the past five years had been 
only £831. The Rector, nevertheless, was asked to find 
out from the men proposed, what salaries they would 
be willing to accept.1®> This was done and both replied 
by letter that they appreciated the offer, but thought it 
was up to the Vestry to set the sum, before they could 
accept.18° White apparently changed his mind, how- 
ever, for on November 30th, a letter was read from him 
to the Vestry saying he ‘‘would officiate in the 
churches’’ and ‘‘be always satisfied with what they can 


82 Minutes 19 Mar., 1772. The Bingham Pew was old Number 47 
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afford to offer from the regular funds, and not expect 
to receive any part of what may be raised by some new 
way.’’ Whereupon the generous Peters said he would, 
as long as he continued Rector, give them each £100 a 
year out of his own pocket. It was then decided to 
definitely call Coombe and White, the former to have 
a salary of £200 a year, and the latter, ‘‘as he so gen- 
erously and earnestly expressed his desire not to re- 
celve more than the church funds can allow,’’ was to 
receive £150. 

Thus William White entered into connection with 
St. Peter’s as Assistant Minister, which connection was 
not broken until his death, sixty-four years later. He 
was the only minister of the Church of England of 
Philadelphia who remained loyal to the Colonies 
throughout the Revolution and was the first Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
consecrated by the Archbishops of York and Canter- 
bury, by a special Act of Parliament.1®* |. 

Three years later, 1775, Richard Peters, feeling he. 
could now leave his parish in good hands, resigned his 
rectorship ‘‘in consequence of bodily infirmities,’’** 
having been Rector for thirteen years. He died nine 
months afterwards, July 10, 1776, at the age of seventy- 
two and was buried under the floor of Christ Church. 
His nephew and namesake, Justice Richard Peters, a 
Judge of the United States District Court for thirty- 
Six years, remained a pew-holder’®® of St. Peter’s until 
his death in 1828. He was then buried in St. Peter’s 
Church-yard.. Upon his death, a meeting of the bar of 


*7 26 George III L. J. XXXVII, 556-7; C. J. XLI, 933, 957. Samuel 
Prevoost was consecrated Bishop of New York at the same ceremony, 
but after Bishop White. Dr. Seabury had been consecrated Bishop of 
Connecticut two years before by the non-juring Bishops of Scotland. 
See White: Memoirs, 23. 

#8 Minutes 23 Sept., 1775. 
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Philadelphia adopted a resolution in which it was said, 
‘‘His [Judge Peters’] purity and integrity were never 
questioned. His industry, vigilance, fidelity and punc- 
tuality never failed. No suitor was denied or delayed 
justice. The poor and humble were protected in their 
rights, and wrong-doers, of whatever class, were re- 
strained and punished.’”°° 


1 Scharf and Westcott, II, 1530. 


(To be continued. ) 
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From 1747, the date of the establishment of the first 
public lottery in Pennsylvania, to the passage of the 
act for the abolition of lotteries in 1833, a period of 86 
years, record has been found of the existence of 176 
separate lotteries, or an average of more than two a 
year. Counting the private lottery drawn in Phila- 
delphia in 1720, we have a total for the period of 177. 
Of these 52 existed before the passage of the lottery 
act of 1762 and all except the first appear to have been 
unauthorized by the Provincial Assembly. In most 
eases the fine of 100 pounds for the violation of the 
lottery act of 1730 was either paid or cancelled by the 
Governor as explained above. During the period from 
1762 to 1833, 112 separate lotteries were authorized by 
the Legislature and 13 other Pennsylvania lotteries, 
for which no legislative sanction could be found, ran 
advertisements in the newspapers.*! In addition to the 
112 acts of the Legislature authorizing the establish- 
ment of lotteries, many supplementary acts concerning 
the completion or the final settlement of accounts of 
lotteries privately established before the lottery act of 
1762 were passed. Since several of the 177 lotteries 
were operated jointly by a number of institutions, they 
benefited 187 separate institutions, organizations or 
projects. In many instances, due to the large number 
of tickets in a single scheme, the lottery was divided 
into two or more classes, each of which might be, and 
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usually was, counted as a lottery. While it is impos- 
sible to state with accuracy the number of tickets sold 
and the value of prizes awarded by these lotteries, 
it is certain that they placed on the market more 
than 8,000,000 tickets and awarded in prizes about 
$50,000,000. 

Although from the very beginning of Pennsylvania 
history, as we have seen, the lottery was regarded by 
a large and respectable portion of the people as a great 
moral evil and a degrading influence in the country, 
many religious societies under one pretext or another 
resorted to it frequently as a means of securing funds 
for erecting new buildings, paying off debts on church 
buildings, purchasing burial grounds, building church 
steeples ‘‘which would tend greatly to the ornament of 
the Town,’’ to set up church clocks ‘‘for the con- 
venience of the market people,’’*? ete. Previous to 
1833, 98 different church organizations in Pennsylvania 
made use of the lottery. Of these, 23 were Presby- 
terian,*® 22 Lutheran,‘ 20 Enpiscopalian,*® 11 Re- 
formed,** 5 Calvinist,*7 3 Roman Catholic,** 2 Hebrew,*® 
1 Baptist,°° 1 Universalist,*! and 10 for the common 
use of all or several denominations.*? Although 98 
different congregations were concerned, due to joint 
action in a number of instances, only 79 lottery schemes 
were used and 91 different church buildings or projects 
aided. In a number of instances several cqngregations, 
frequently of different denominations, joined in the 
establishment of a single lottery after having pre- 
viously agreed upon a division of the profits. The 
most conspicuous illustration of this was the Episco- 
palian Lottery of 1765 when ten Episcopal Churches 
in and near Philadelphia co-operated in such an under- 
taking.*? 

As a rule, the church lottery tickets were sold by the 
members of the congregations concerned or their 
friends rather than by professional brokers, although 
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their schemes were extensively advertised in the news- 
papers.** : 

Although the church lotteries were usually of one 
class only with from 5,000 to 15,000 tickets they placed 
on the market at least 500,000 tickets and awarded in 
prizes more than $3,000,000. 

It is interesting to note that several religious denomi- 
nations in the state never resorted to the lottery as a 
means of replenishing their funds. The most con- 
spicuous of these were the Methodists and the Quakers. 
Throughout the entire period during which lotteries 
existed in the state, they were consistently and de- 
cidedly opposed by the Quaker element of the popula- 
tion. By 1810 most of the religious denominations 
had come to realize the evils of the lottery system and 
discontinued its use as a means of raising money for 
religious purposes. 

In point of numbers the public and semi-public lot- 
teries rank second to church lotteries, with 39 to their 
credit. In the magnitude of their undertakings, in the 
number of tickets and in the value of prizes, they easily 
outrank all other kinds of lottery combined. They 
placed on the market at least 6,000,000 whole tickets 
and awarded in prizes about $40,000,000. A number 
of the larger lotteries, such as the Union Canal, the 
Susquehanna, and the Lehigh Navigation, each offered 
from 25,000 to 4,000,000 tickets that sold for from $5.00 
to $30.00 apiece. Among the projects for which these 
39 lotteries were established were 9 bridges, 21 river, 
road, and street improvements, 2 fortifications, 1 town 
water supply, 1 City Hall, 1 light house, and 1 public 
bath. | 

Since projects of this character concerned vitally the 
general public, the Legislature in authorizing these 
lotteries attempted to safeguard the public welfare by 
regulating in detail the lottery scheme, the number and 
the price of tickets, the value and the method of award- 
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ing prizes, and the use to be made of the funds thus 
obtained. A number of different methods of control- 
ling the management of lotteries and of consummating 
the objects for which lotteries were established pre- 
vailed. For instance, the lottery of 1782 for the im- 
provement of the roads to the west of Philadelphia was 
managed as a State lottery;°” the lottery of 1797 for 
the erection of a stone arch bridge over the Perkiomen 
Creek in Montgomery County was handled by the 
County Commissioners of Montgomery County;>*® the 
lottery of 1768 for street paving in Philadelphia®® and 
the lottery of 1797 for street paving in Lancaster® 
were managed by Philadelphia and Lancaster, respect- 
ively; the lottery of 1798 for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Lehigh River* and the lottery of 
1811 for the completion of the canals between the 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna Rivers and the Schuy]l- 
kill and the Delaware Rivers*? were managed by the 
Lehigh Navigation Company and the Union Canal 
Company, respectively; and other lotteries, such as 
those for the erection of a public bath in Philadelphia 
and for the improvement of the banks of the river at 
Wilkesbarre, were managed by public-spirited individ- 
uals in the interest of the public. Other illustrations 
of each of these methods might be cited. In the in- 
stances where private individuals or corporations were 
granted permission to conduct lotteries for public or 
semi-public purposes, the acts of authorization pro- 
hibited the use of any of the money thus obtained as 
capital stock upon which dividends might be paid to 
stockholders.® 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance 
of public and semi-public lotteries in the early economic 
development of Pennsylvania. Before the introduction 
of railway transportation in the late twenties and early 
thirties, good roads, canals, and navigable rivers were 
indispensable to the well being and prosperity of the 
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Pennsylvania farmer and the inland urban and Phila- 
delphia inhabitants whose prosperity was dependent 
upon that of the rest of the state. The unprecedented 
development of the region beyond the Allegheny Moun- 
tains after 1790 and later the completion of the Erie 
Canal, by which the rich and rapidly developing West 
was brought into direct water communication with 
New York City, and the assumption by that city of a 
position of first rank in population and wealth, replac- 
ing Philadelphia, had a pronounced psychological ef- 
fect upon business interests of Pennsylvania, and 
especially upon those in and around the city of Phila- 
delphia. In their desire to restore the prosperity and 
the prominence that once were theirs, the business in- 
terests of Pennsylvania became frantic in their feverish 
anxiety to connect their leading city by water com- 
munication and good roads with all sections of the state 
and particularly with Pittsburgh and the great West. 
Hence their eager seizure of every means possible to 
promote the general object. KFunds secured from lot- 
teries contributed very largely toward the accomplish- 
ment of this ambition. How this money was raised can 
be seen by examining some of the representative public 
improvement lotteries. 

At least five lotteries were instituted for street im- 
provements in the city of Philadelphia: one to raise 
9,375 ‘‘ pieces of eight for the public use’’ ;** two in 1761, 
the first to raise 2,812 pounds® and the second, 350 
pounds ;** one in 1768 to raise 5,250 pounds,® and one 
in 1769 conducted jointly by Philadelphia and Wor- 
cester to raise 3,099 pounds.®* These five lotteries 
placed on the market nearly 100,000 tickets and 
awarded in prizes more than a half million dollars, 
and obtained for the improvement of the city streets 
about $70,000. Two street improvement lotteries were 
passed for the city of Lancaster. The first authorized 
in 1797 was to consist of four classes and was designed 
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to raise $20,000 for paving that part of King Street 
which lay between Philadelphia and the Susquehanna 
Turnpike® (This showed the interest of the state in 
the development of through transportation routes.) 
and such other streets as the funds would permit. The 
second established in 1815 was designed to raise only 
about $1,000.7° 

Due to the fact that most of the roads of the state 
were owned and operated by turnpike companies whose 
profits were derived from the collection of tolls, lot- 
teries for their benefit were seldom instituted. In 1782, 
however, a state conducted lottery was instituted ‘‘for 
raising by way of lottery, the sum of forty-two thou- 
sand dollars, for improving the public roads leading 
from the city of Philadelphia to the western part of the 
state, and towards the improving of the navigation of 
the river Schuylkill.’’ This scheme consisted of four 
classes of 10,000 tickets each, which sold for four, six, 
eight, and ten dollars, respectively, and awarded in 
prizes $280,000.71 This scheme appears to have been 
poorly managed and to have fallen short of the amount 
supposed to have been raised, as the drawing had not 
been completed six years later.’ In 1806, a lottery was 
authorized for raising $20,000 to assist the Bustleton 
and Smithfield Turnpike Company in removing a large 
debt incurred as a result of the unprecedented floods 
of the previous year. This act stated that in case the 
state wished to purchase the turnpike in 1821, as pro- 
vided for in the charter, this sum raised by means of 
the lottery should not be counted in reckoning the total 
value of the turnpike and furthermore that dividends 
to stockholders should not be declared on this portion 
of the capital stock.” 

Due to the great number of creeks and rivers in 
Pennsylvania and the inconveniences and the great ex- 
pense of the registered ferry system which prevailed 
generally in the state, the Legislature appeared to be 
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favorably inclined toward projects for the construc- 
tion of bridges. Among the lotteries established to 
aid in the erection of bridges were two in 1761 for 
bridges across the Conestoga Creek’* and across the 
Octobara Creek; one in 1762 for a bridge across the 
Skippack Creek;** one in 1796 for raising $60,000 to be 
added to the $32,000 set aside for that purpose by the 
County Commissioners for the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Schuylkill River at Reading. This 
last named project did not prosper and it became neces- 
sary a few years later for the Legislature to grant the 
Commissioners permission to abandon the scheme and 
to return all money to the ticket purchasers.” The 
following year the Commissioners of Montgomery 
County were granted permission to conduct a lottery 
for raising $20,000 for the construction of a stone arch 
bridge over the Perkiomen Creek ‘‘at or near the place 
where the public road leading from Philadelphia to the 
Borough of Reading crosses the same.’’ This sum was 
to be added to the $12,300 previously made available 
by the state and the county.7® Among other lotteries 
of this kind were the following: one for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Swatara in 1798 ;"® two for the 
Delaware and Easton bridge, one in 1798°° and the 
other in 1805;*! and one for a bridge over the Quemon- 
ing Creek in 1807.*®? 

While less numerous than these other kinds of lot- 
tery, the lotteries for the improvement of rivers and 
the construction of canals exceeded in the number of 
tickets and the value of prizes any other lotteries in 
the state. The first important lottery of this type was 
that of 1795 authorizing the President and the Man- 
agers of the Schuylkill and Susequehanna Navigation 
Company and the President and the Managers of the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill Canal Navigation Com- 
pany to raise, by lottery the sum of $400,000 for the 
purpose of completing the works mentioned in their 
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act of incorporation. The preamble to the act stated 
that ‘‘Whereas the companies incorporated for open- 
ing a canal and lock navigation between the rivers 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna, and between the rivers 
Delaware and Schuylkill, have, from the novelty of 
such extensive and arduous undertakings in a young 
country, experienced numerous difficulties beyond what 
was ever contemplated by the Legislature at the time 
of passing the act of incorporation, or by the sub- 
scribers of the said work at the time of subscribing 
thereto: 

‘And whereas large sums of money have already 
been expended on the said works, and there is every 
reasonable expectation that a canal navigation, con- 
necting the eastern and western waters of Pennsyl- 
vania, may be effectually contemplated, if efficient 
funds can be provided for the same, to the great ad- 
vantage and increase of the agriculture, trade and 
manufactures of the state at large.’’ The act stated 
further that $266,666.67 of the $400,000 to be obtained 
by means of the lottery was to be applied to the Schuyl- 
kill and Susquehanna Navigation and $133,333.33 to 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Canal Navigation. No 
part of this money was to be applied as part of the 
capital stock upon which dividends of profit were to 
be made.’ Although a number of large lottery 
schemes running into thousands of tickets each were 
completed under this act, only $60,000 of the $400,000 
had been obtained up to 1811.8* In 1798 the Lehigh 
Navigation Company was granted permission to raise 
$10,000 by means of a lottery for completing certain 
projected improvements of the Lehigh River.®® This 
company conducted a number of large lottery schemes, 
the last apparently in 1810, from which many times 
this amount was obtained.*® In a single one of their 
schemes, extensively advertised in the newspapers in 
1806, 50,000 tickets were sold for $2.50 each making a 
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total in prizes of $125,000, from which 15 percent, or 
$18,750, was deducted for the use of the company.*" 
Chronologically, the next important lottery to be 
authorized was the famous state controlled ‘‘Susque- 
hanna Lottery’’ in 1805 for raising $20,000 to be ap- 
plied in removing the obstructions in the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers. This sum was to be appropriated 
in the following manner, viz. $5,000 from the town of 
Columbia to the mouth of the Swatara; $3,300 from 
the Swatara to the mouth of the Juniata; $3,200 from 
the Juniata to the town of Northumberland; $1,000 
from Northumberland up the north branch to the head 
of the Nanticoke rapids; $1,000 on the west branch - 
from the mouth thereof to Anderson’s Creek; $5,000 
on the Juniata River from the mouth thereof to 
Frankstown; $1,000 on the Raystown branch from the 
mouth thereof to the town of Bedford; and $1,000 to 
be applied for like purposes on the Bald Eagle from 
the mouth thereof to the town of Milesburg.*® 
Between 1805 and 1827 many schemes for promoting 
the Susquehanna Lottery, awarding prizes ranging 
from $100,000 to $400,000 each and totalling several 
million dollars, were conducted by the state under the 
original act of authorization of 1805.°° Among the 
captions under which these schemes appeared were 
The Susquehanna Lottery,°® The Pennsylvania State 
Lottery, The Internal Navigation Lottery,®°? The In- 
ternal Improvement Navigation Lottery,®? The Grand 
State Lottery,®* and The Pennsylvania Grand State 
Lottery.°> These tickets were sold throughout the 
United States. In one of its scheme advertisements in 
1812 published in the ‘‘Rhode Island Republican’’ 
(Newport), Sept. 10, 1812, occurred the following: ‘‘In 
this Grand Susquehanna Lottery there are 26,000 
tickets, but only 13,000 numbers, being two tickets of 
one number; the two capital prizes of $30,000 must 
fall to one number; and so with the two $20,000 prizes, 
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so that a person buying two tickets of one number may 
draw the enormous sum of ($100,000) one hundred 
thousand dollars.’’ Few lotteries in the United States 
attracted greater attention than this one and few 
placed more tickets on the market.°® 

By far the most important single lottery in number 
of tickets and in the value of prizes in the history of 
Pennsylvania was the Union Canal Lottery authorized 
by the Legislature in 1811. The Union Canal Company 
was incorporated in 1811 by the fusion of the Schuyl- 
kill and Susquehanna Navigation and Schuylkill and 
Delaware Canal Navigation Companies, discussed 
previously in connection with the lottery of 1795. In 
the act of incorporation in 1811 this company was per- 
mitted to raise by means of a lottery $340,000, the 
amount unraised by the lottery established by the 
former companies. The act of incorporation stated 
that ‘‘Whereas the opening of a communication by 
water and of goods, wares and merchantdize, between 
the city of Philadelphia and the western and north- 
western counties of the state of Pennsylvania, will 
greatly tend to strengthen the bonds of union between 
citizens inhabiting distant parts of a country governed 
by the same free and happy constitution, and laws, to 
the encouragement of agriculture and manufactures 
and promotion of commerce ... ’’ the Legislature felt 
justified in using this means of furthering these ob- 
jects.°7 Between 1811 and 1821 the Company invested 
a great sum of money, upon which they were unable 
to pay adequate dividends. They could not attract suf- 
ficient capital to complete the proposed canals and to 
keep them in repairs, although a number of large lot- 
tery schemes had been completed by the Company to 
aid in this respect. Upon petition the Legislature in 
1821 granted the Company permission to continue to 
raise by lottery for twenty-five years sufficient money 
when added to that derived from tolls, ete., to enable 
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the Company to pay annually six percent on the stock 
of the company. The law provided that as the tolls 
increased the money derived from lotteries should de- 
crease; and it was hoped and generally believed that 
the tolls would be adequate to meet the annual dividend 
payments in a few years.** Between 1811 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1833, this single company conducted about fifty 
different lottery schemes and awarded in prizes more 
than $33,000,000.°° In the single year of 1832 the 
awards reached the enormous sum of $95,216,240. 
Regardless of these large sums, upon which the Com- 
pany was supposed to realize 15 percent, the Company 
was credited with less than 10 percent and possibly 
not more than 5 percent, because of irregularities of 
one kind or another°!. Throughout the entire period 
of its existence, advertisements of the various schemes 
were to be found in nearly every issue of the city and 
county papers of Pennsylvania.°* Often several 
brokers in a single town would advertise their Union 
Canal tickets in the same papers.'°* Brokers through- 
out the United States regularly sold tickets in these 
Union Canal Lottery schemes. This is one of the best 
known lotteries in the history of this country. 

Among the other public or semi-public lotteries in 
Pennsylvania were one for the establishment of gar- 
dens and public baths in Philadelphia,!°* one for the 
fortification of the city of Philadelphia in 1747,1° one 
in 1761 for the payment of the Tulpehauken Rangers 
for service against the Indians in the French and 
Indian War,'°* one for the erection of a Common Hall 
in Philadelphia in 1789, the act of authorization of 
which stated that the proposed building located on the 
public square would not only be ornamental but a very 
convenient place for holding public gatherings ‘‘such 
as the meetings of the Congress,’’°* one in 1808 for 
completing the Palmyra Water Supply in Dauphin 
County,'°> one for the erection of a Light House at 
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Cape Henlopen in 1761,!°° one in 1811 for the establish- 
ment of a Vaccine Institute,"° one in 1809 for the 
‘‘Hincouragement of Useful Arts.’"11_ Many other lot- 
teries established for local purposes sold tickets chiefly 
in the immediate vicinity of the place where the proj- 
ect was to be in operation.1!*, At one time or another 
nearly every county in the state was interested in a 
public service lottery of some kind and was benefited 
by the funds made available by that means. Incident- 
ally the whole state suffered from the evil effects of 
lotteries upon business and morals. 

Another type of public or semi-public lottery that 
was very common in the early history of Pennsylvania 
was the school lottery. Between 1754, the date of the 
first lottery of this kind that has been found, and 1811, 
the date of the last one authorized by the Legislature, 
36 different school lotteries were established. In at 
least two instances more than one lottery was estab- 
lished at different times for a single institution. The 
most conspicuous example of this duplication was in 
the case of the College, Academy and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia (The University of Pennsylvania), 
which instituted nine different lotteries between 1755 
and 1761 inclusive. Thus only 27 different schools were 
assisted by these lotteries. In six instances, school 
and church lotteries were conducted jointly. In these 
cases the construction of a common building for use 
as both a school and a church was contemplated.'1% 
Among the larger and better known schools benefited 
by lotteries were the following: German Union School 
in Philadelphia in 1761, Germantown Public School in 
1761,* Lutheran Free School at Reading, in 17957,'1° 
Dickinson College at Carlisle in 1789,11® Lower Dublin 
Academy in 1798,17 Bustleton Academy in Philadel- 
phia in 1803,118 Union Academy in 1805,119 Pennepack 
Academy in Philadelphia in 1805,1*° the Orphans 
School and Home in Philadelphia in 1806,1** and the 
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City Academy, College and Charitable School, 1755- 
1762222 

As a general rule these school lotteries were single 
scheme affairs with a reasonably small number of 
tickets and with only moderately large prizes. As in 
the case of the church lotteries the tickets were usually 
sold by the public-spirited men and women in the com- 
munities to be benefited. The combined school lot- 
teries placed on the market about 250,000 whole tickets 
and awarded in prizes upward of $1,000,000. 

Due to the early legislation in Pennsylvania against 
private lotteries and the wide-spread feeling against 
the entire system, only a comparatively small number 
of private lotteries ever existed in the state. As a 
rule the excuse offered for these was the public interest 
involved. An illustration of this was the act of 1789 
authorizing Mary Pine, the wife of Robert Pine de- 
ceased, to establish a lottery for the disposal of a lot 
and buildings together with a collection of paintings 
and prints which her husband had brought over from 
England. Robert Edge Pine was a painter who had 
come in 1784 from London to Philadelphia, where he 
purchased a lot and erected a building as a residence 
and studio, in which was exhibited his large collection 
of original historical paintings, drawings and designs. 
In this large outlay of money, he became involved in 
debt, which his untimely death prevented him from 
removing. In justification for the passage of the act, 
the bill began with these words: ‘‘ Whereas it is as well 
the wish of this house as of a number of- respectable 
citizens that said collection of paintings should not be 
sent from this continent in order to be sold but that 
the same should be disposed of in the United States.’’ 
Managers were appointed and given authority to sell 
1,100 tickets at $10.00 each. On each ticket was to be 
printed ‘‘Pine’s Lottery. This ticket entitles the 
bearer to such prize as may be drawn against its num- 
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ber, if demanded within nine months after the drawing 
is finished.’**3 In 1806 and again in 1811, lotteries 
were established with legislative sanction.to assist the 
‘‘Vine Growing Association’’ in furthering the pur- 
poses of its organization. The act of authorization 
(1806) stated that ‘‘Whereas the company for the 
purpose of promoting the cultivation of vines, have 
represented to the legislature, that in the execution 
of the plan of their association they have purchased a 
piece of ground and have planted a great number of 
vines; but owing partly to their not having obtained 
the number of subscriptions contemplated, and partly 
to the delinquency of subscribers, they find themselves 
unable without aid to pay the debts they have con- 
tracted, and to proceed with this interesting experi- 
ment; And whereas the exertions they have made as 
well as the general importance to the state of their 
object, entitle them to encouragement,’’ a lottery for 
raising $7,000 was permitted.?4 Other private lot- 
teries were for the disposal of property of various 
kinds, such as land, town lots,!*° books, plate, jewelry, 
and pictures.'2° The 15 private lotteries of which a 
record has been found placed on the market about 
125,000 tickets and awarded prizes equal in value to 
about $600,000. 

It has not been possible to determine the exact num- 
ber of lotteries chartered by other states whose tickets 
were sold in Pennsylvania but the number certainly 
exceeded 50, most of which were large lotteries with 
thousands of tickets. Throughout the entire period 
under consideration, the foreign lottery advertisements 
occur not only in the large city but also in the small 
town papers with great frequency, often several in the 
same issue of a paper.'?* While, as has been noted, 
several laws were passed designed to regulate and 
check the sale of foreign lottery tickets in the state, 
both on account of legal complications and because of 
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the unwillingness of state officials to enforce the law 
not a great deal was accomplished by them. 

While the lotteries that were authorized by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania differed in the purposes 
for which they were established, the numerous lottery 
schemes with few exceptions followed the same general 
plan. In most of the early lotteries the entire plan 
including the purpose of the lottery, the amount to be 
raised, the number and the price of tickets, the number 
and the value of each prize, the percentage of the prize 
money that was to be paid to the managers, the names 
of the managers, and other details were incorporated 
into the bills authorizing them. The later lottery acts 
contained the purpose for which the lottery was to be 
established, the amount of money to be raised thereby, 
the names of the managers, usually the percentage of 
the prize money to be paid to the managers, and lastly 
a statement to the effect that the general scheme would 
be submitted to the Governor in Council for his ap- 
proval. In a few instances, the details of the scheme 
can be found in the Executive Minutes but in most 
cases only from the sheet, pamphlet, and newspaper 
advertisements published by the managers. 

At least 30 of the 177 lotteries in Pennsylvania men- 
tioned above were divided into two or more classes, 
each of which contained several thousand tickets and 
awarded in prizes thousands of dollars and was in plan 
and organization separate and distinct. The most 
conspicuous example of this was the case of the Union 
Canal Lottery, which was in operation from 1811 to 
1833, running many series of lotteries, in each of which 
many classes or separate schemes were drawn. If each 
of these classes for all the lotteries authorized by Penn- 
sylvania was to be counted as a separate lottery, as was 
the custom in that day, the total number of lotteries 
would be considerably in excess of 300. 
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“Since these lotteries were advertised extensively, in all probability 
they had legislative authorization, although no evidence of it has been 
found in the statutes. 

“In 1752 Christ’s Church in Philadelphia instituted a lottery, which 
they advertised as a “scheme to raise 1012 pounds and 10 shillings— 
being half the sum required to finish the steeple of Christ Church, and 
to purchase a ring of bells and a clock.” The lottery was drawn in 
1753. As it was deemed a Philadelphia ornament it was called “The 
Philadelphia Steeple Lottery.” The managers stated: “We hope that 
a work of this kind, which is purely ornamental, will meet with en- 
couragement from all well wishers to the credit, beauty and prosperity 
of Philadelphia.” Two lotteries were instituted for this purpose. Each 
contained 4500 tickets at $4 each. ‘“Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia,” 
Vol. I, p. 383; Vol. II, p. 444. 

The Presbyterian Church Steeple Lottery (Phila.) advertisements 
of 1761, asserted: “It is generally acknowledged, that a variety of 
Steeples of different Form, beautifies Cities, and renders the Prospect 
more agreeable.” This lottery contained 5000 tickets which:sold at $4 
each. It was claimed that “This scheme is the most favorable one 
heretofore calculated in this city to the Adventurer.” “Pennsylvania 
Gazette,” Feb. 12, 19, 26, ete., 1761. 

In 1760, The First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle asked permission 
of the Legislature to establish a lottery to raise “a small sum of money 
to enable them to build a descent house for the worship of God.” Wing: 
“A History of the First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle,” p. 71. 

*The congregations concerned in these lotteries were: The Presby- 
terian Churches, 3rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 1753; Carlisle, 
1761; Lancaster, 1761; Middletown, Chester County, 1761; New Town, 
Bucks County, 1761; Leacock, 1761; Philadelphia, 1761; at the Forks 
of the Brandywine, 1762; Norrington Township, Philadelphia County, 
1762; Harrisburg, 1798; Mifflintown, Mifflin County, 1799; Mercersburg, 
Franklin County, 1804; Maytown, Lancaster County, 1805; Annville, 
Dauphin County, 1805; Pittsburgh, 1807; Robinson Township, 1808; 
Shamokin, Northumberland County, 1808. The First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, 1769. The Second Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, 1769. The Third Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 1769. The 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 1803, 1806. 

“The Dutch Lutheran Church, Germantown, 1754. The Lutheran 
Churches, Barren Hill, in White Marsh Township, 1761; Lebanon, 1762; 
Annville, Dauphin County, 1805; Somerset, 1805; Strasburg, Lancaster 
County, 1807; Hamburg, Berks County, 1807; Whitehall, Northampton 
County, 1808; Robinson Township, 1808; Columbia, 1808; Carlisle, 1810. 
The German Lutheran Churches, Earl Township, Lancaster County, 
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1767; Yorktown, 1769; Heidelberg, 1769; Lebanon, 1769; Whitepain 
Township, 1785; Lebanon, 1800; Northampton, 1807; Lancaster, 1807; 
Barren Hill, Montgomery County, 1807; Elizabethtown, 1807; Carlisle, 
1808. 

*® Christ’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 1753 and 1774. St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 1761 and 1765. St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Lancaster, 1761. Trinity Episcopal Church, Oxford Township, 
1761. The Episcopal Churches, Chester, 1762 and 1765; Carlisle, 1765; 
York, 1765; Reading, 1765; Molattin, Bucks County, 1765; Huntingdon, 
1765; Chickchester, 1765; Concord, 1765; Lancaster, 1815. St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 1765. The German Episcopal Church, 
Green Castle, 1798. The African Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 1804, 
1810 and 1813. The English Episcopal Church, Reading, 1805. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Lancaster, 1807. 

““ The High Dutch Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 1761. The German 
Reformed Churches, Worcester, 1769; Yorktown, 1769; Heidelberg, 
1800; Lebanon, 1800; Carlisle, 1810. The German Protestant Church, 
Easton, 1774. The German Presbyterian Churches (Reformed), York, 
1803; (Reformed), Greencastle, 1804; (Reformed), Carlisle 1808. The 
Reformed Church, Whitehall Township, Northampton County, 1808. 

“The German Calvinist Church, New Holland, 1800. The Calvinist 
Churches, Somerset, 1805; Hamburg, Berks County, 1807; Columbia, 
1808. The German Reformed Calvinist Church, Chambersburg, 1808. 

“The Roman Catholic Church of St. Augustin, Philadelphia, 1799. 
The German Religious Society of Roman Catholics of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, 1803. Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church, 
Philadelphia, 1806. 

“The Hebrew Congregation, Philadelphia, 1790. The Jewish Syna- 
gogue, Philadelphia, 1806. 

° The Second Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 1806. 

% The Society of Universalists, Philadelphia. Several lotteries were 
drawn between 1808 and 1823. 

The Bordentown Church, 1754. Norristown Meeting House, 1785. 
Zion Church, Womelsdorf, Berks County, 1805. The Millertown Church, 
1806. The Stoyestown Church, 1807. Church for all Denominations, 
Bedford, 1808. The Wilkes-Barre Meeting House, 1808 and 1810. The 
Hanover Town Church, 1808. House of Religious Worship, Limerick 
Township, Montgomery County, 1808. Harmony Church, Milton, 1822. 

53 “Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania.” Vol. VI, pp. 382-391; “The 
Pennsylvania Gazette,” June 9, July 3, 1766. 

In 1769, the First, Second, and Third Presbyterian Churches of Phila- 
delphia conducted a joint lottery. In a number of instances two or more 
churches of different denominations combined in a joint lottery. 

54“Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Dec. 26, 
1806. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Milton paper, May 3, 1822: 

An interesting advertisement appeared in the “Pittsburg Gazette,” 
Sept. 3, 1807: 
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Harmony Church Lottery. 
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“Pittsburg Lottery. 


“The managers will commence drawing the Presbyterian Church Lot- 
tery in the Court-House, in Pittsburg, the 26th day of October next. 
All those who have tickets are hereby required to make returns to the 
managers before that day, on failure thereof the managers will deem 
them accountable for the price of the number of tickets put into their 
hands. As there are yet a number of tickets on hand, the managers 
propose to sell them on credit to good hands or on security payable 


ten days after drawing commences. 
“John Wilkins 


“John Johnston 
“Wm. Porter 
“Managers.” 


“The Pennsylvania Gazette” for March 12, 1761, contains the follow- 
ing statement concerning the lottery schemes conducted by St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia: “The Managers and Congregation of 
St. Paul’s Church in Philadelphia, return their most sincere thanks to 
the Adventurers in the Late Lottery, for finishing and compleating the 
said Church: the Alacrity and Cheerfulness manifested on that Oc- 
casion, by filling the lottery in less than twenty days from its publica- 
tion, deserves the most public Acknowledgements.” 

*® While a majority of the church lotteries were comparatively small, 
in several instances as much as $75,000 was awarded in prizes and in 
at least one case the sum reached $300,000. The three Catholic Churches, 
the Universalist, the Fourth Presbyterian, and the Episcopalian lot- 
teries of 1765 exceeded this amount. “Laws of Pa.,” 1819-1820, pp. 
145, 150; “Laws of Pa.,” 1822, p. 52; “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. 
VI, pp. 382-391; “Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Adver- 
tiser,” Jan. 9, 23, etc., 1806; April 15, 1806; “Statutes at Large of 
Pa.,” Vol. XVI, pp. 242-243. 

°° Scharf and Westcott: “History of Philadelphia,” Vol. I, pp. 255- 
256, 214-215; Vol. II, p. 863. 

“Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania,” Vol. XI, pp. 251, 262. 

* Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 481-483. 

° Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 163-174. 

© Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 498-500. 

* Tbid., Vol. XVI, pp. 34-35. 

2 “<Taws of Pa.,” 1811, p. 237. 

* “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVI, pp. 34-35, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
52-53; “Laws of Pa.,” 1811, p. 237. ; 

“Scharf and Westcott: “History of Philadelphia,” Vol. I, p. 217. 

* “Pennsylvania Gazette,” April 30, Sept. 3, 1761. This lottery con- 
tained 12,500 tickets at $4.00 each. 

* “Pennsylvania Gazette,” March 26, Aug. 21, Sept. 3, Nov. 9, 1761. 
This lottery contained 4400 tickets at $4.00 each. Ten percent. of the 
prize money was deducted for the purposes of the lottery. The first 
announcement of the scheme stated that “The success with which the 
several Lotteries offered to the Public have been attended has encouraged 
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a number of Inhabitants of the City of Philadelphia, to endeavor by 
that Means to obtain sufficient sums to Pave the above mentioned 
Street.” 

While the church lottery tickets differ in minor details, the follow- 


ing are representative: 
‘ 2 ° 4 ‘ 

HIS ‘Ticket entitles the Bearer t6 fuch 
Prize as may be drawn againft its 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in the Borough cf Lancaster. 
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* “Pennsylvania Gazette,” June 23, 1768. 

“Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. VII, pp. 163-174. This lottery for 
“purchasing a public landing in the Northern Liberties and paving the 
streets of Philadelphia” consisted of four classes of 5000 tickets each, 
which sold for 20, 30, 40, and 50 shillings, respectively. The capital 
prizes for each of the four classes were 300, 400, 500, and 3000 pounds. 

* “Pennsylvania Gazette,” March 9, 1769. This lottery consisted of 
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three classes of 5166 tickets each, which sold at 15, 25, and 40 shillings 
each according to the class. 
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°<Statutes at Large of Pa.,”’ Vol. XV, pp. 498-500. This lottery 
consisted of four classes. Due to the slow sale of tickets, the fourth 
class was not completed until 1813. “Laws of Pa.,” 1813, pp. 50-51. 

7 “Tancaster Journal,” Sept. 27, Oct. 25, Nov. 27, Dec. 13, 1815. This 
lottery contained 5000 tickets at $5.00 each. 

1 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XI, pp. 251, 262. The act stated 
that the proposed improvements would “be of great benefit to the in- 
habitants of the country, by enabling a vast number of them to bring 
their produce to market at a cheap rate.” 
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Conestoga Bridge Lottery Ticket. 


7 «Pennsylvania Archives,” 1786-1790, pp. 89, 118; “Colonial Rec- 
ords,” Vol. XV, pp. 36, 125, 159, 180, 418; Vol. XVI, pp. 98, 140, 143; 
“Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XII, pp. 150-151, Vol. XII, pp. 21-22. 

* “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVIII, pp. 52-53; “Freeman’s 
Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” April 18, 19, Oct. 21, Nov. 
20, Dec. 16, 23, 1806. This scheme was elaborate and somewhat com- 
plicated. There were to be eighty drawings in all, three in each week, 
and at least 400 tickets in each drawing. The price of tickets was 
started at $10 apiece; on the forty-second day it was raised to $13; 
on the sixty-sixth day to $15; on the seventieth to $20; and on the 
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seventy-fifth to $30. The scheme contained 32,213 tickets, about three- 
fourths of which were blanks. 15 percent. was deducted from each 
prize for the purposes of the lottery. 
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EASTON DELAWARE BRIDGE LOTTERY 
(Authorized by a Law of the State of Pennfylvania.) 
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Canal Lottery Ticket. 
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Lehigh Navigation Lottery Ticket. 


™<The Pennsylvania Gazette,” Dec. 10, 1761; Jan. 14, 1762. This 
lottery was designed to raise $8100. 
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* “Pennsylvania Gazette,” June 4, 1761. 

“Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XIII, pp. 126-128; “Pennsylvania 
Gazette,” Jan. 7, 1762. 

™ “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XV, pp. 423-424; Vol. XVI, pp. 
90-92. In 1798 the Commissioners in their report to the Legislature 
stated that “out of thirty thousand tickets, they have not been able to 
sell five thousand, and that they have not the smallest prospect of dis- 
posing of the remainder within any reasonable time, so as to enable 
them to draw the said lottery.” “Oracle of Dauphin,” Aug. 15, 1798. 

% “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XV, pp. 481-483. “Oracle of 
Dauphin,” May 9, 23, 30; June 6, 13, 1798. 

™ “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVI, pp. 52-53. 

© <Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVI, pp. 109-110. 

1 “Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Dec. 24, 
27, 1805. 

2 <Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVIII, p. 555. 

% Tbid., Vol. XV, pp. 331-333, 495. 

& “Laws of Pa.,” 1811, p. 237. 

“Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVI, pp. 34-35. 

8 “<Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Dec. 26, 
1805, Jan. 1, 9, 23, Apr. 12, June 6, Oct. 20, Nov. 24, Dec. 15, 1806; 
“Democratic Press,’ March 14, May 20, 1810. 

*“Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Jan. 1, 
1806. 

8 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVII, pp. 905-909. See also “Laws 
of Pa.,” 1819-1820, pp. 129-130; Ibid., 1820-1821, pp. 196-197. 
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Barisan Lottery Ticket. 


* Original Scheme sheet. State Library, Harrisburg. 

°° “Democratic Press,” Sept. 10, Nov. 29, 1810; May 28, 31, June 7, 
13, 28, Aug. 6, 1811. This scheme contained 20,000 tickets at $7.00 
each and 15 percent. was to be deducted from the prizes drawn. See 
also “Democratic Press,” Feb. 6, 1813. 

*“Temocratic Press,” Jan. 12, 1813. The capital prizes in this 
scheme were one for $50,000, one for $20,000, and one for $10,000. See 
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also “Lancaster Intelligencer,” Apr. 15, 20, 1823, for another scheme 
which offered capital prizes of $15,000, $8000, and $5000 respectively. 
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Internal Navigation Lottery Ticket 


= <Tancaster Journal,” Dec. 13, 1815. This scheme offered one prize 
of $40,000, two of $10,000, and ten of $2000. See also “Democratic 
Press,” Apr. 7, May 20, 1817. This scheme contained 35,000 tickets. 
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Two Union Canal Tickets. 


*§ “Democratic Press,” Feb. 8, June 8, 1813; see also “Intelligencer and 
Weekly Advertiser” (Lancaster), Aug. 19, 1820. This scheme, “8th 
Class,” offered one $100,000, one $25,000, ten $10,000, and four $5000 
prizes. See also “Greensburgh Gazette,” Apr. 13, 20, May 14, June 8, 
29, 1827. This scheme contained 11,500 tickets. 
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* “Tyemocratic Press,” Feb. 8, March 22, May 29, 1816. This scheme 
awarded $400,000 in prizes. See also “Democratic Press,” Jan. 7, 1818. 
This scheme contained 15,000 tickets and awarded in prizes $375,000. 
Whole tickets sold for $25.00, half for $12.50, quarter for $6.25, and 
eighth for $3.12. 

°° “Democratic Press,’ Feb. 28, Aug. 8, 1815. The capital prizes in 
this scheme were one for $40,000, one for $20,000, and one for $10,000. 

*° State Lottery offices which issued numerous bulletins concerning 
their various schemes were maintained in Philadelphia and other cities. 
“Democratic Press,” Aug. 30, Sept. 17, 1813; Jan. 2, 1815. 

*““Taws of Pa.,” 1810-1811, p. 237. 

* “Laws of Pa.,” 1820-1821, pp. 100-102. “Pennsylvania Reporter,” 
Apr. 20, 1832. 

* “Address to the People of Pennsylvania and the United States by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Suppression of Lotteries,” Pamphlet, 
Phila., 1834. ‘Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania to whom was referred the message of the Governor and 
Sundry Memorials Relating to the Abolition of Lotteries,’ Pamphlet, 
Harrisburg, 1832, p. 34. The prize awards by years as compiled by the 
Committee were as follows: 


L812 0 eee Or eee $350,000 1824 *.. 0.4. Sees $318,300 
| het emery Gib & Acie Sale a 400,000 1825 Al. sss eee 1,259,640 
181 S wie ee eta see 400,000. 1826.3 332s eee 1,127,875 
LS1G Siar estes cc ea oe 555,000 . 1827 cia se ee 1,210,172 
LBL A ee «ie arte eee 528,000: 1828" 3.25... 44 eee 1,308,763 
jo Ms Rae eras a mmeee ceb.78 e 200,000°" (1820-0... 8a 2,705,748 
UE! Berea ed ae hivormng te 475,000 °° 1880" 2. . os Ge 4,772,882 
BBQ) a feta hin ae tine oe 160,000. 1831. ok 5 eee 5,216,240 
LOAD ak Stee a a ce 178,295 —_——— 
PoE TE Re ea ea Seas Ae eg aN 132,976 $21,248,889 


The “Report of the Committee on Vice and Immorality of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania to whom were referred the Message of the Governor 
and Sundry Memorials relating to the Abolition of Lotteries,’ Pam- 
phlet, Harrisburg, 1832, gives a list by years of the profits derived by 
the company from each of the lottery schemes. 

7 “Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania-.... ,” 1832, 

“Report of the Committee on Vice and Immorality of the Senate 

a eebcheas 

™ “Greensburg Gazette,” Dec. 30, 1825, Jan. 6, March 3, 1826; This 
scheme contained 45,760 tickets which sold for $10 each. “Lancaster 
Intelligencer,” Sept. 23, 1825; This scheme offered one $50,000, one 
$20,000, and two $10,000 prizes. “Lancaster Intelligencer,” March 18, 
1825; This scheme contained 34,220 tickets at $8 each. For other 
Union Canal Lottery schemes see “Greensburgh Gazette,” Feb. 2, 1827; 
“Mifflin Eagle and Lewistown Intelligencer,” Nov. 8, 1828; Ibid., Nov. 
5, 1829; Ibid., Nov., 11, 1830; Ibid., Nov. 17, 1831; “Pennsylvania Re- 
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porter,” Jan. 6, 13, March 6, 1832; “Crawford Messenger,” Aug. 23, 
1832; “Der Beobachter” (Lebanon), Nov. 24, 1826. 

8 “Lancaster Intelligencer,” July 15, 1825. 

™ Scharf and Westcott: “History of Philadelphia,” Vol. I, p. 255. 

© “Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia,” Vol. II, p. 444. This scheme 
contained 10,000 tickets which were sold at $10 each. In 1755 a lot- 
tery was drawn in Philadelphia for the erection of a battery at New 
Castle. See also “Pennsylvania Gazette,” June 20, Nov. 6, 1755. 

16 “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Dec. 17, June 4, 1761. This scheme was 
designed to raise 562 pounds. 

107 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XIII, pp. 276-282. 

8 “Tauphin Guardian,” June 7, July 5, Sept. 20, 1808. 

9 “Pennsylvania Gazette,’ Nov. 12, 19, 1761; Ibid., Jan. 7, 1762. 
This scheme contained 10,000 tickets at $10 each from which fifteen 
percent. was to be deducted for the erection of the Light House. 
“Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia,” Vol. II, p. 445, states that 20,000 
pounds was to be raised by means of the lottery. Possibly a number 
of schemes were drawn. 

m0 “Democratic Press,” June 12, 27, 1811. 

™ “Oracle of Dauphin” (Harrisburg), March 25, 1809. 

"2'The Orphan’s Lottery, in 1806, containing 20,000 tickets at $10 
each; “Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Jan. 
1, 24, 1806. “The Bohemian Library Lottery;” “Pennsylvania Gazette,” 
Aug. 16, 1764. Lottery for the improvement of Penn’s Creek in Buffalo 
Valley in 1807; Linn: “Annals of Buffalo Valley,” p. 256. Other lot- 
teries were: Aaronsburg Lottery, 1795; Dublin Town Lottery (Bed- 
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Aaronsburg Lottery Ticket. 


ford County); New Berlin Town Lottery, 1826; Mifflinburg Lottery, 
1826; Selinsgrove Lottery, 1826; Buffalo Cross Roads Lottery, 1826; 
Lewisburg Town Lottery, 1785; Birmingham Lottery, 1799. 

us “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. VII. pp. 133-140; Vol. XVIII, pp. 
37, 367, 155. 

14 “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Apr. 2, July 30, 1761. 
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118 “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Jan. 21, Feb. 4, 1754. 

16 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XIII, pp. 276, 282. 

7 Tbid., Vol. XVI, p. 49-51. 

18 Toid., Vol. XVII, p. 280-281. 

u9 “Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Apr. 15, 
June 10, 1806. This scheme contained 16,000 tickets at $2.50 each. 

10 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XVII, pp. 953-954; “Democratic 
Press,” March 22, July 27, 1811. 

121«*Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” Jan. 1, 
1806. 

12 “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Jan. 21, March 4, 1755; April 21, 1757; 
Jan. 26, 1758; March 9, 1759; Apr. 9, 1761. Other lotteries were in- 
tended to aid Free School in Reading for the Lutheran Church; School 
for the High Dutch Reformed Congregation, Philadelphia; New Hanover 
Township School in Montgomery County; “The Academy of Rev. Doak, 
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Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Frankford,” where “Latin, Greek, 
and the Globes” were taught; school in connection with the German 
Lutheran Church in Earl Township, Lancaster County; two schools in 
the town of Womelsdorf, Berks County; German Lutheran School at 
Northampton; School at Shippensburg, Cumberland County; Schools 
in Myerstown, Dauphin County; Bedford; and Robinson Township, 
Berks County. 

18 “Statutes at Large of Pa.,” Vol. XIII, pp. 358-361. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 313-314; “Democratic Press,” Nov. 10, 1810, 
Feb. 13, 1811. This scheme contained 18,000 tickets and offered one 
prize of $12,000, one of $8000, and one of $4000. 

25 “Pennsylvania Gazette,” Nov. 19, 1761; Linn: “Annals of the 
Buffalo Valley,” p. 238; “Oracle of Dauphin,” Aug. 18, 1794; Jbid., 
Jan. 23, 1808. 

76 “Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia,” Vol. II, p. 445; Scharf and 
Westcott: “History of Philadelphia,” Vol. I, p. 487; ‘Pennsylvania 
Gazette,” March 12, 1761. 

7 'The more important of these lotteries whose tickets had a general 
sale in Pennsylvania were The Continental Congress Lottery, 1776; The 
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City of Washington Lottery, 1795; The Washington Monument Lot- 
1826 
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ion College Lottery, 


tery, 1811; The New Jersey State Lottery, 1761; The Delaware State 
Lottery, 1768; The Newport Long-Wharf and Hotel Lottery, 1795; The 
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Lottery, 1826; The Delaware and North Carolina Consolidated Lottery, 
(To be continued. ) 


The University of Maryland Lottery, 1826; The New York Literature 


1832; The Dismal Swamp Lottery, 1832; The V 
1832; The New York Consolidated Lottery, 1832. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes. 


NotEWworTHY among the recent important accessions to the collections 
of the Society is the gift of the Reverend James Alan Montgomery, Ph.D.., 
of an excellent genealogical volume compiled by his father, the late 
Thomas Harrison Montgomery, for many years a member of this Society. 
He has given the work an appropriate title: Notes on my Mother’s 
Maryland Ancestry and Kindred. It is primarily devoted to the Heath, 
Key and Dulany families. Thomas Harrison Montgomery’s mother 
was Mary Harrison White (1805-1875), the daughter of Thomas Har- 
rison White (1779-1859), who married Mary Key Heath, daughter of 
Daniel Charles Heath (1744-1799). Thomas Harrison White was the 
son of Bishop William White by his wife Mary Harrison. Daniel 
Charles Heath who married Mary Key was the son of James Paul 
Heath (1712-1746), by his wife Rebecca Dulany. Here we have the 
key to Thomas Harrison Montgomery’s maternal ancestry so ably set 
forth in his manuscript volume. 

Accompanying the book are two packages containing notes, material 
used in its compilation. It is apparent that the data used were obtained 
through various channels, from many sources, and at varying times 
and places. Thomas Harrison Montgomery undoubtedly conducted a 
voluminous correspondence with the best informed members of the 
families indicated. He had access to many family papers and an 
examination of the volume shows that he frequently consulted files of 
eighteenth century newspapers. Land and probate records, together 
with other official sources, were not neglected; references are found 
to parish registers, and published histories are used with good result. 

In making this generous gift, the donor writes: “The preparation 
of this material has not been attempted by anyone else, and it was my 
father’s wish to publish the work, in which hope he was disappointed.” 
The manuscript is eminently worthy of publication. Indeed, there is 
altogether too little in print respecting the old families of Maryland. 
Fortunately, however, this manuscript book is so carefully and consci- 
entiously compiled, so well arranged and indexed, that the immense 
amount of reliable information contained therein is now accessible to 
students of history, biography and genealogy; its’ preservation assured 
in the fireproof building of the Society. 

The Heaths are of Cecil County, the Keys of St. Mary’s and the 
Dulanys of Anne Arundel County, Maryland; all exceedingly prominent 
in their respective localities. In every generation men of note and 
substance, and women of wit, beauty, and social grace, make a study 
of this volume intensely interesting and attractive. In the Heath line 
many of the members held high office in Church and State as well 
as in the army and navy. 

James Paul Heath (1712-1746) was the founder of Warwick, Cecil 
County, Maryland. A large landowner, in his will dated 5 September, 
1745, and probated nearly a year later, he stipulates “Five hundred 
acres that is to be lay’d out for Warwick”. His father, James Heath, 
the emigrant, was the owner of Heath’s Range and other large tracts 
of land near Warwick. James Paul Heath married Rebecca, daughter 
of Honorable Daniel Dulany, the elder, of Anne Arundel County, by 
his wife Rebecca, daughter of Colonel Walter Smith of Calvert County. 
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James Paul Heath’s granddaughters, Rebecca and Mary Key Heath, 
lived in this city. In 1789, Rebecca married Joseph Sims, an eminent 
merchant of Philadelphia. Their home was for a time in Third street; 
later in the house at the southwest corner of Chestnut and Ninth 
streets, subsequently known as the Burd Mansion. Mary Key Heath 
as the bride of Thomas Harrison White was brought to Bishop White’s 
house in this city and there spent her entire married life. This White 
genealogy is fully recorded in Thomas Harrison Montgomery’s De- 
scendants of Colonel Thomas White (pp. 125-194 of the Account of 
the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, of Maryland, 
held at Sophia’s Dairy, on the Bush River, Maryland, June 7, 1877). 
A copy of this book, printed in Philadelphia in 1879, will be found in 
the Library of the Society. 

Due attention is given in the manuscript volume to Francis Scott 
Key, author of The Star Spangled Banner, an autograph copy of which 
is one of the treasured possessions of the Society. Although the writer 
of this national song is the most picturesque and widely-known member 
of the Key family, every generation had at least one distinguished son. 
When Philip Key (1696-1764) came to Maryland, about 1719, he rapidly 
attained eminence in the province and accumulated a large landed 
estate. He became Lord High Sheriff of St. Mary’s, a member of the 
Assembly, and served on Governor Sharpe’s Council. In 1763, the 
Governor referring to him in a letter to Mr. Calvert, said: “I profess 
there are very few Gentlemen in the Province for whom I have so great 
a regard”. Besides his manors and plantations in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, he left many properties in Charles and Frederick counties 
and numerous slaves. His will, dated 10 March, 1764, thus records 
his parentage and the date of his birth: “I Philip Key of St. Mary’s 
County, in Maryland, son of Richard and Mary Key, born in the parish 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in London, y® 25th March 1696” * * * 
Hesselius painted his portrait. This interesting fact is known by the 
will of his son Francis. Philip Key’s great-granddaughter, Anne Phoebe 
Key, the sister of Francis Scott Key, married Roger Brooke Taney, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United States. 

The third and final portion of the book pertains to the Dulany 
family; if possible, of greater distinction and social prominence than 
the others. Daniel Dulany (1686-1753) left Ireland about 1703, and 
in 1710 was admitted to the Maryland bar. He successively filled the 
offices of Attorney General, Judge of the Admiralty Court, Commissary 
General and member of the Council, which last named office he held 
under the administrations of Governors Bladen, Ogle and Sharpe. He 
was an able lawyer. 

His son, Daniel Dulany (1721-1797), admitted to the bar in 1747, 
served for a number of years as Secretary of the Province. John 
H. B. Latrobe in a biographical sketch of him published in The Penn- 
sylvamia Magazine of History and Biography (III:1), says that “When 
the great lawyers of Maryland are enumerated, the first in the order 
of time and in eminence is Daniel Dulany.” McMahon, the historian 
of Maryland, writes: “Mr. Pinkney, himself the wonder of his age, 
who saw but the setting splendor of Mr. Dulany’s talents, is reported 
to have said of him, ‘That even amongst such men as Fox, Pitt, and 
Sheridan, he had not found his superior.’ ” 

A mere glance at the index to this wonderfully interesting genealogy, 
replete with authentic data, of the Maryland families of Heath, Key 
and Dulany, reveals the names of other distinguished families con- 
nected with them by marriage: Addison, Ashton, Ball, Beall, Belt, 
Bond, Bordley, Brice, Brinton, Briscoe, Campbell, Carter, Charlton, 
Chetham, Chew, Claggett, Compton, Conrad, Corbin, Coulter, Dodge, Don- 
aldson, Fitzhugh, Forrest, Gardiner, Gibson, Goldsborough, Gordon, 
Grafton, Gwynn, Hall, Hamilton, Hanson, Harrison, Harwood, Hedges, 
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Helmuth, Herbert, Hesselius, Hodges, Howard, Johnson, Kenna, Knight, 
Lea, Lloyd, McKim, Macmillan, Mann, Maynadier, Montgomery, Murray, 
Nelson, Nourse, Olcott, Paca, Pendleton, Peyton, Plater, Potts, Price, 
Randolph, Rogers, Ross, Scott, Sewall, Sims, Singleton, Sorthoron, 
Steele, Stump, Swann, Symington, Taney, Tasker, Tayloe, Taylor, 
Thompson, Townsend, Turner, Tyler, Tyson, Watts, Wharton, White, 
Wickersham, Williams, Wilton, Woolen, Worthington, Wynn, and aes 
E. 8. 


Book Motices. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AS A WorLpD-WAR. 

Among some valuable books presented to the library by Thomas 
Willing Balch from his father’s collection there is the following note- 
worthy French account of our Revolution, not listed by Larned: 


Histoire Impartiale des Buénemens militaires et politiques de la 
derniére Guerre, dans les quatre parties du monde. (Paris, 1785, 3 vols., 
12 mo.) 

The work is anonymous, but the author was Pierre de Longchamps. 
On all three of the title-pages is the inscription: 

“Thos. Balch, 
48, Avenue Gabriel, 
Champs Elysées.” 


The part played by India is set forth in Vol. III, pp. 504-566. The 
entry of Spain and Holland into the war is also duly related, includ- 
ing the desperate siege of Gibraltar (1779-1782). “The labors of the 
fortress were interrupted twenty times by the fire of the French and the 
Spaniards.” (Vol. III, p. 367.) 

It is to be noted that the second accent of the word événemens in the 
title is wrongly made by the Amsterdam printer. We have corrected 
it from acute to grave. 

As the last words of the title indicate, the French author rightly 
portrays the American Revolution as a planetary war “in the four 
quarters of the world.” 

A. J. E. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND CANADA. 


BY THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 





[For References, see pages 107 to 110.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


[Note: It having been suggested that it would increase the value 
and interest of the Paper read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania on Benjamin Franklin’s Mission to Canada and the 
Causes of its Failure, were some account given of his part in 
earlier years in having Canada become part of the British Empire, 
I have therefore here prefixed portion of an Address before the 
Empire Club of Canada at Toronto, November 15, 1923, dealing with 
this little known but very important episode in the life of Franklin 
and in the history of the world. The Empire Club very gladly gives 
its consent to the use of this Address by its sister organization, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; and, sending its warmest greetings, 
hopes that the unity between and among the English-speaking peoples 
may continue and increase in aeternum.—W. R. R.] 


The death blow to the old British Empire was struck 
in Canada in 1759, on the Plains of Abraham when 
Wolfe died victorious, cheered in death by the ery, 
‘““They run.’’ 

The blow, however, narrowly failed of being ineffec- 
tive; it might well have produced no wound at all, not 
to speak of one that was fatal; and had it not been for 
Benjamin Franklin, the old British Empire might have 
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not received even a shock but have survived for many 
years. | 

Benjamin Franklin, printer, journalist, scientist, 
diplomatist, moralist, statesman, patriot, all in the first 
rank, was in 1757, at the age of fifty-one’ sent to Lon- 
don by the Colony of Pennsylvania with a petition to 
the King, George II, that Pennsylvania might be per- 
mitted to tax the lands of the Penn estates for the de- 
fence of the Colony from the French and Indians. It 
was during his residence as Agent for Pennsylvania at 
the Court of St. James (Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut also utilized his services) that the ancient Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and Oxford honoured themselves 
as well as him by conferring upon him the degrees of 
LL.D. and D.C.L. for his literary and scientific attain- - 
ments: and to his friends and admirers, he was there- 
after ‘‘the Doctor.”’ | 

He was still in London when Quebec surrendered in 
September, 1759. 

Kngland was weary of war; the Seven Years’ War 
which she had entered in 1756 to save Prussia from 
destruction by France and her allies—absit omen— 
glorious as it was, was depleting her resources; and, 
in 1759, it was not going too well with her ally, 
Frederick. The Government headed by Pitt were set 
on prosecuting the war with vigour and were fairly well 
supported by the country. The splendid victories on 
this Continent were encouraging but not sufficiently so 
to prevent voices in some influential—generally, indeed, 
Tory—cireles being raised to stop the war and give 
up to France the conquered territory. Franklin op- 
posed this step whenever and wherever an opportunity 
offered. We find him writing to Lord Kames from 
London, January 3, 1769, saying:—‘‘No one can more 
sincerely rejoice than I do, on the reduction of Canada; 
and this not merely as I am a colonist but as 1 am a 
Briton. I have long been of opinion that the founda- 
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tions of the future grandeur and stability of the British 
Empire lie in America; and though like other founda- 
tions they are low and little now, they are, neverthe- 
less, broad and strong enough to support the greatest 
political structure that human wisdom ever yet erected. 
I am, therefore, by no means for restoring Canada. If 
we keep it, all the country from the St. Lawrence to 
the Mississippi will in another century be filled with 
British people. Britain itself will become vastly more 
populous by the immense increase of its commerce; the 
Atlantic sea will be covered with your trading ships; 
and your naval power, thence continually increasing, 
will extend your influence round the whole globe and 
awe the world. If the French remain in Canada, they 
will continually harass our colonies by the Indians, and 
impede if not prevent their growth, your progress to 
greatness will at best be slow, and give room for many 
accidents that may forever prevent it.’”” 

But Franklin did not confine his efforts to private 
letter writing: he talked—and he was a most persua- 
sive talker—to all of the slightest influence with whom 
he came in contact. The suggestion made by ‘‘some 
among our great men’’ who in 1759 had begun to pre- 
pare the minds of the people to surrender Canada be- 
cause to keep it would draw on Britain the envy of 
other nations and occasion a confederation against her, 
that Canada was too large and not worth possessing 
anyway, he combated ‘‘every day and every hour,’’ and, 
as he rightly thought, with some success. He knew the 
English people, and he employed with skill and acumen 
the arguments which would have the greatest weight. 
The old British Empire was built on the plan of the 
old Roman Empire—Colonies and Provinces existed 
and were retained not for themselves but for the 
Mother Country. There was indeed no direct tribute 
exacted as in Roman times; but the Colonies paid an 
indirect tribute in affording a market for English goods 
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and English trade—England was an essentially trad- 
ing nation, and all her conquests had been for com- 
mercial advantages. The money spent for defending 
the Colonies was a premium of insurance against loss 
of trade. Accordingly, Franklin’s weightiest argument 
was that by keeping Canada, the nation would save two 
or three millions a year, then spent in defending the 
American Colonies: and, moreover, the Colonies would 
thrive and increase much more rapidly and so furnish 
a vast additional increase in the demand for British 
goods. 

He did not confine himself to such arguments as this, 
but indulged in many other topics which he urged on 
occasion according to the company he was in or the per- 
sons he addressed. 

Franklin as a man loyal to his Province and his mis- 
sion, had always in view in these discussions the in- 
terests of America; he did not trouble himself then or 
later about the interests of Canada, and only in a minor 
degree about the interests of the Mother Country.? 

But Franklin had another arrow in his quiver, more 
effective still; and that he now sped with marvellous 
skill. He turned to account his dexterity and ability as 
a pamphleteer. 

It was the age of pamphlets, and it is possible that 
there were some written by Franklin which have disap- 
peared or cannot be identified as his; but two we know 
of with certainty. The first in point of importance, 
and probably in point of time is the celebrated ‘‘ Canada 
Pamphlet.’”4 

William Pulteney who had been a power in his day 
had destroyed his political prestige in 1742 by accept- 
ing a peerage, becoming Karl of Bath. He was hated 
by the King, George II, and never again was of impor- 
tance; although the King, in 1746, invited him to form 
a government, he failed. 

But he was never content with his position: from 
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time to time he made public appearances like ‘‘an aged 
raven:’’ his speeches had a little of the old ring of the 
times when Walpole feared his tongue more than an- 
other man’s sword. The Karl had selected as travel- 
ling tutor for his son, the Rev. John Douglas, a native 
of Fifeshire, a graduate of Oxford and a former Army 
chaplain: he presented the clergyman to two churches 
and they were close friends. Dr. Douglas (he took his 
D. D. degree in 1758) had undoubted ability, and at the 
Karl’s direction he wrote several political pamphlets.® 

Pulteney early in 1760 induced Dr. Douglas to write 
a pamphlet on the war: and Dr. Douglas accordingly 
wrote ‘‘A Letter to two Great men on the Prospect of 
Peace and on the Terms.’’ The ‘‘two Great Men’’ were 
the elder Pitt and Newcastle who had formed a Coali- 
tion Government three years before and had raised 
and spent money for war purposes with a profusion 
which appalled more timid financiers—but which would 
in the recent war have been considered trifling. This 
pamphlet Walpole calls ‘‘very dull’’: it dealt with the 
terms necessary to be insisted upon in the negotiations 
for peace, and gave reasons for preferring Canada to 
the conquests of the West Indies—Guadeloupe had been 
taken in January, 1759. This pamphlet was answered 
by another, by William Burke, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on ‘A 
Letter to two Great Men,’ ’’ which contained opposite 
opinions on this and other subjects.’ 

Now was Franklin’s opportunity, and he took advan- 
tage of it in the ‘‘Canada Pamphlet,’’® which was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1760: a second edition eliding 
certain matter irrelevant to the general purpose and 
amending the terminology in some respects,” appeared 
in 1761, published with Franklin’s name as author and 
is printed in Franklin’s Works.'®° This is really a reply 
to the ‘‘ Answer”’ and only incidentally is the ‘‘ Letter’’ 
considered. 

Franklin begins by demanding security from the 
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‘‘barbarous tribes of savages that delight in war and 
take pride in murder, subjects properly neither of the 
French nor the English, but strongly attached to the 
former by the art and indefatigable industry of 
priests, similarity of superstitions and frequent family 
alliances. These are easily and have been continually 
instigated to fall upon and massacre our planters even 
in times of full peace between the two crowns, to the 
certain diminution of our people and the contraction 
of our settlements.’’ He points out the absurdity of 
Forts as a sufficient protection against the French and 
the Indians: and urges that the possession of Canada is 
the only security. Answering the claim that the Amer- 
ican colonists were wanting conquests made for them, 
he spiritedly says that these colonists ‘‘are in common 
with the other subjects of Great Britain anxious for the 
glory of her crown, the extent of her power and com- 
merce, the welfare and future repose of the whole 
British people .. .they have been actuated by a 
truly British spirit to exert themselves beyond their 
strength.’’ Then he artfully suggests that if Canada 
is retained, the people in the colonies will spread over 
the mountains and take up land making a market for 
English goods, whereas if not, they must for their own 
safety remain confined within the mountains, go into 
manufacturing and afford goods ‘‘cheap enough to pre- 
vent the importation of the same kind from abroad, and 
to bear the expense of its own exportation’’—‘‘ But”’ 
he adds ‘‘no man who can have a piece of land of his 
own sufficient by his labour to subsist his family in 
plenty is poor enough to be a manufacturer and work 
for a master... while there is land enough in 
America for our people, there can never be manufac- 
turers to any amount or value.’? Franklin counters: 
‘‘how can the author of the Remarks counselling the 
return of Canada to France, justify the retention of 
Guadaloupe which he represents as of so much greater 
value?”’ | 
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Then he goes into the relative value of the two coun- 
tries in an argument eminently fitted for his audience.!! 

True, the trade with the West Indies is a valuable 
one but it has long been at a stand—limited as our sugar 
planters are by the scantiness of territory, they cannot 
increase much and that evil will be little helped by our 
keeping Guadaloupe: the trade with the people in the 
northern colonies doubles in about twenty-five years— 
' the exports to Pennsylvania alone having increased in 
28 years 17 times, the population having increased but 
four times. Suppose Guadaloupe does export £300,000 
in sugar every year: who profits by it? Why, the 
French inhabitants of the Island who will not be dis- 
possessed and who will spend no more than before on 
English manufactures. But Canada retained and so 
the American colonists made safe, ‘‘the annual incre- 
ment alone of our present colonies without diminishing 
their numbers or requiring a man from hence is suffi- 
cient in ten years to fill Canada with double the number 
of English that it now has of French inhabitants’’— 
and all will be customers of England.!” 

The most curious part of this pamphlet is that in 
which he contests the claim in the Answer that the 
American colonies would become dangerous to Great 
Britain if allowed to grow. ‘‘Of this, I own, I have 
not the least conception when I consider that we have 
already fourteen separate governments on the mari- 
time coasts of the continent: and if we extend our set- 
tlements, shall probably have as many more behind 
them on the inland side. Those we now have are not 
only under different governors, but have different 
forms of government, different laws, different interests 
and some of them different religious persuasions and 
different manners. Their jealousy of each other is so 
great that, however necessary an union of the colonies 
has long been for their common defence and security 
against their enemies and how sensible soever each 
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colony has been of that necessity, yet they have never 
been able to effect such an union among themselves, nor 
even to agree in requesting the mother country to estab- 
lish it for them. Nothing but the immediate command 
of the crown has been able to produce even the imper- 
fect union, but lately seen there, of the forces of some 
colonies.!2 If they could not agree to unite for their 
defence against the French and the Indians who are 
perpetually harassing their settlements, burning their 
villages and murdering their people, can it be reason- 
ably supposed there is any danger of their uniting 
against their own nation which protects and encourages 
them, with which they have so many connections and 
ties of blood interest and affection and which it is well 
known, they all love more than they love each other? 
In short, there are so many causes that must operate 
to prevent it that I will venture to say, an union 
amongst them for such a purpose is not merely im- 
probable, it 1s impossible.”’ 

Franklin’s task was not yet complete: the cry for 
peace continued and to meet that by casting discredit 
on its authors he wrote another article which he sent 
to the London Chronicle; it was afterwards published 
in the Gentlemen’s Magazine. He pretended to have 
found in a bookstall an old quarto without title page 
or author’s name, containing discourses, addressed to 
some King of Spain translated into English and said 
in the last leaf to be printed in London by Bonham 
Norton and John Bill, ‘‘Printers to the King’s most 
excellent Majestie. MDCXXIX;’"4 he adds ‘‘The 
author appears to have been a Jesuit. ... Give me 
leave to communicate to the public a chapter so apropos 
to our present situation (only changing Spain for 
France) that I think it well worth general attention 
and observation, as it discovers the arts of our enemies 
and may therefore help in some degree to put us on our 
guard against them.’’ There had been writings and 
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discourses he says in Britain like those recommended 
in the Spanish book; and although so far they had little 
effect as ‘‘all ranks and degrees among us persist 
hitherto in declaring for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war in preference to an unsafe, disadvantageous or dis- 
honourable peace, yet as a little change of fortune may 
make such writings more attended to and give them 
greater weight, I think the publication of this piece as 
it shows the spring from whence these scribblers draw 
their poisoned waters, may be of public utility.’’ 

Then he copies what purports to be a chapter from 
the old book. 


ho AP oN OK ALY, 
ON THE MEANES OF DISPOSING THE ENEMIE TO PEACE’’ 


It is in the main a recommendation to the King of 
Spain who is supposed to be at war with England to 
gain by proper Meanes (i. e., bribery) ‘‘Menne of 
Learning (in England) ingenious Speakers and 
Writers who are nevertheless in lowe Estate and 
Pinched by Fortune . . . in their Sermons, Discourses, 
Writings, Poems and Songs to . . . magnifie the Bless- 
ings of Peace .. . expatiate on the Miseries of War, 
the Waste of Christian Blood, the growing Scarcitie 
of Labourers and Workmen, the Dearness of all for- 
eign Wares and Merchandise, the Interruption of Com- 
merce, the Capture of Ships, the Increase and great 
Burthen of Taxes. Let them represent the Advan- 
tages gained against us as trivial and little Import; 
the Places taken from us as of small Trade and Produce, 
inconvenient for Situation, unwholesome for Ayre and 
Climate, useless to their Nation and greatlie chargeable 
to keepe, draining the home Countrie both of Menne 
and Money. ... ’’ &c., &c.—precisely the arguments 
which had been used to bring on a peace with surrender 
of Canada, and precisely the arguments used by the 
agents of Germany in the late War. Nothing was 
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better adapted to throw suspicion on the Pacifists, 
whom Franklin looked upon as dangerous to England, 
and more dangerous to America.!® 

Franklin’s argument prevailed: Canada was re- 
tained: the fear of French Canadians and French In- 
dians was removed: what Vergennes had prophesied 
took place: the Thirteen Colonies rebelled and the old 
British Empire was rent in twain to be in time de- 
stroyed and a new British Empire built on the old 
foundations, but of ‘‘practically independent sister 
States cooperating for the common good,’?® whose 
Prime Ministers meet at the Imperial Conference, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain ‘‘on terms of perfect 
equality with him and with each other.’’!* 

[The Paper continues with an account of Franklin’s 
mission to Canada in 1776 and its failure, and concludes — 
as follows:] 

Franklin left Canada a very few days after he en- 
tered it, leaving it to work out its own destiny: and so 
far as is known, he never saw it again. 

But Canada has him in great measure to thank for 
her being as she is the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown and for her flying the flag that braved a thou- 
sand years the battle and the breeze; and she may for- 
give him for the fruitless attempt to sever her destinies 
from the rest of the British world. He succeeded be- 
cause he could persuade Englishmen, he failed because 
he could not persuade French-Canadians; for both his 
success and his failure, we are devoutly thankful at 
this time of Thanksgiving. His success made possible 
the destruction of the old British Empire—his failure 
made possible the creation of the new, better and 
greater British Empire. 

Witt1am Renwick Ripe .t. 
Osgoode Hall, November 12, 1923. 
(Thanksgiving Day) 
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*“The Americana,” Vol. VIII, Art. “Franklin, Benjamin,” makes 
him in the 41st year of his age when in 1757 he was sent to London 
by his Province; it also says that he spent the next 41 years of his 
life practically all in the diplomatic service. As Franklin was born 
in 1706 and died in 1790, these figures should be 5lst and 31 re- 
spectively. 

*The Life of Benjamin Franklin written by Himself; By John Bige- 
low; London, 1879, Vol. I, p. 399. This letter as it seems to me may well 
put an end to the supposition that Franklin had an arriére pensée in 
writing the “Canada Pamphlet” about to be spoken of in the text. 
See my Article “The Status of Canada,” Journal issued by American 
Bar Association, June, 1921, pp. 293, sqq. 

*See his letter to John Hughes from London, January 7, 1760; 
Bigelow, op. cit., p. 402. He ends this letter: “And, on the whole, I 
flatter myself that my being here at this time may be of some service 
to the general interest of America.” My own opinion is that his being 
there at that time revolutionized the world and changed the course 
of human history. 

“The full title is “The Interest of Great Britain considered with 
regard to her Colonies, etc.”—the pamphlet is very rare (my own 
copy cost me £8). It was almost certainly published by May, 1760; 
it is probably that referred to in Franklin’s letter to Lord Kames 
dated London, May 9, 1760—Bigelow, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 404—in which 
he says “Enclosed you have the production such as it is.” 

5 Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, says in a letter to the Countess 
of Ossory from Strawberry Hill, July 17, 1792, that Pulteney “had 
gobbled the honour but perceived his error too late for on the day that 
he entered the House of Lords, he dashed his patent on the floor in a 
rage, and vowed he would never take it up; but it was too late—he 
had kissed the King’s hand for it.” Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s 
edition, Vol. IX, p. 379; see also do. do. Vol. I, p. 148. Walpole cer- 
tainly got the better of him; and he himself said “he lost his head 
and was obliged to go out of town for three or four days to keep his 
senses.” See D. N. B.,, Vol. XLVII, pp. 28, sqq. 

®He should be remembered for his vigorous, able and successful 
defence of John Milton from the charge of plagiarism made against 
him by William Lauder, another Scotsman, and M. A. of Edinburgh. 
See D. N. B., Vol. XV, pp. 337, 338. 

7 Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, says in a letter to George Montagu, 
from Arlington Street, January 14, 1760: “There is nothing new but 
a very dull pamphlet, written by Lord Bath and his chaplain Douglas, 
called a ‘Letter to Two Great Men.’ It is a plan for the peace and 
much adopted by the City, and much admired by those who are too 
humble to judge for themselves.” Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s 
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edition, Vol. III, p. 278. Walpole does not seem to have mentioned 
the Answer or the Canada Pamphlet. I have not seen either the Letter 
or the Answer: the former I have seen advertised for sale only once 
and I failed to acquire it: I have never seen the latter advertised: 
the substance of them, however, is made sufficiently clear in the 
Canada Pamphlet. Bigelow does not notice them. 

It would seem that Franklin wrote this pamphlet on the request 
of Lord Kames. Writing to Kames from London, May 9, 1760, Franklin 
says: “I have endeavoured to comply with your request in writing 
something on the present situation of our affairs in America in order 
to give more correct notions of the British interest with regard to 
the colonies than those I found many sensible men possessed of. En- 
closed you have the production such as it is. I wish it may, in any 
degree, be of service to the public.” Bigelow, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 404, 
thinks this the “Canada Pamphlet,” and I agree with him. 

* David Hume seems to have criticized the language of the pamphlet: 
Franklin in a letter to him from Coventry, September 27, 1760, thanks 
Hume for his “friendly admonition relating to some unusual words in 
the pamphlet. It will be of service to me.” He admits “pejorate”’ and 
“colonize” are not in common use and gives them up as bad, “for 
certainly in writings intended for persuasion and general information, 
one cannot be too clear; and every expression in the least obscure is a 
fault.” He thinks “wnshakeable” clear but he gives “it up as rather 
low;” and “the word inaccessible though long in use among us is not 
as yet, I dare say, so universally understood by our people as the word 
uncomeatable would immediately be which we are not allowed to write.” 
Bigelow, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 412. “Pejorate,” to make worse, is still an 
unusual and stilted word: Franklin in the first edition of the “Canada 
Pamphlet” in the “observations concerning the increase of mankind, 
&e.,” omitted in the second edition used the word in the sentence “Slaves 
also pejorate the families that use them.” The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, LL.D., 2d Ed., London, Vol. 2, p. 388. This essay was written 
in 1751. Robert Louis Stevenson uses the word (1893) in his Catriona: 
I do not recall its appearance elsewhere. It sounds odd to hear the 
word “colonize” characterized as obscure—it had been in use from 
Bacon’s time, 1622; and is one of our commonest and most generally 
understood words; I do not know of a word to take its place. Franklin 
used it in the second edition, see p. 139. “Inaccessible” had been in 
use at least for two centuries and it is very common at the present 
time—“uncomeatable” is still taboo in literary circles but not unusual 
in familiar parlance. 

“The Works of Benjamin Franklin, ut supra, Vol. 3, pp. 89-143— 
this edition being readily available, I shall cite it in this paper. It was 
“printed for Becket,’ London, 1761. Two editions of the “Canada 
Pamphlet” also appeared in Boston: and a long answer also was pub- 
lished. It seems quite certain that while Franklin supplied most of 
the information, Richard Jackson did most of the work on the “Canada 
Pamphlet,” at least two-thirds of the text being his. 
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“There never was a more astute diplomat than Franklin and he 
was extraordinarily able in feeling his audience and adapting his 
methods accordingly. 

To indicate the strong feeling in favour of the retention of Guade- 
loupe it may be mentioned that Pitt in his Speech in the House of 
Commons, December 9, 1792, on the motion to approve the Preliminary 
Peace Treaty—he was so excessively ill that the House unanimously 
desired him to speak sitting—said that he had been blamed for con- 
senting to give up Guadaloupe.... He wished to have kept the 
Island: le had been overruled on that point: he could not help it: 
he had been overruled many times on many occasions. He had acqui- 
esced, he had submitted. ... YThe Parliamentary History of England 
(Hansard), Vol. XV, col. 1264. The motion passed the House, 319 to 
65, Pitt generally approving—he had left the Government with Temple 
shortly before on the question of War with Spain: the Papers relating 
to his negotiations with France are in do. do. cols. 1018-1210. The 
Peace was actually signed February 10, 1763. 

“The expectation expressed concerning the French population of 
Canada is interesting. ‘Those who are Protestants among the French 
will probably choose to remain under the English government; many 
will choose to remove if they can be allowed to sell their lands, im- 
provements and effects; the rest in that thin-settled country will in 
less than half-a-century from the crowds of English settling round and 
among them be blended and incorporated with our people both in 
language and in manners.” 

When Canada was retained on the Peace of 1763, it was confidently 
expected that it would soon be settled by an English-speaking com- 
munity and not a few merchants came in to Quebec and Montreal from 
Britain and the American Colonies to the South; the Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1763 promised the protection of the English law; and free 
lands were offered to settlers. The expectation that many French 
Canadians would remove proved fallacious, as but a negligible part 
went to France, although they had full leave to dispose of their property 
and had eighteen months in which to do it. No great English-speaking 
immigration set in until the Revolutionary War; and the French refused 
to blend with the newcomers in language or in customs—rather the 
reverse was the case. The movement to unite the Canadas in 1822 
was in essence a movement to overwhelm the French Canadians; and 
Lord Durham’s scheme of Union (1840) had the same result in view. 
All these designs proved vain imaginings—the astute statesmen failed 
to reckon with the virility and love of their language of the French 
and the fertility of French mothers. 

In Pepperrell’s expedition against Louisbourg, 1745, were troops 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire— 
Pennsylvania declined to join. Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia 
wrote to his brother in Boston: “Fortified towns are hard nuts to 
erack, and your teeth are not accustomed to it; but some seem to 
think that forts are as easy to take as snuff’”—and he used his influence 
against Pennsylvania joining. 
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Parkman, A Half-Century of Conflict, Champlain Ed., Boston, 1897, 
Vol. 2, -p. 70. 

Probably the reference in the text is to the American contingent in 
the war then going on; troops were contributed by Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolinas, New Jersey—not all 
at the same time or in the same expedition. “The Royal American 
Regiment” took part as an Imperial contingent in the campaigns of 
1759, 1760. 

*No doubt, Franklin had seen such a colophon: Bonham Norton 
(1565-1635) was a King’s Printer: D. N. B., Vol. XLI, pp. 225, 226: 
but the book is a myth. The date of Franklin’s production is not cer- 
tainly known but Sparks says “its contents show it to have been written 
towards the close of the French war and probably in 1760 or the year 
following. Under the disguise of a pretended chapter from an old 
book and an imitation of an antiquated style he throws out hints suited 
to attract attention and afford amusement.” I think Sparks quite 
underrates the purpose and effect of this communication: it is a most 
ingenious and telling document calculated to cast suspicion on the 
advocates of peace. The Ency. Brit. 11th Ed. Vol. II, p. 25, says it 
“had a great effect.” I think, however, it is in error in dating it before 
the “Canada Pamphlet.” See Bigelow op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 414, 415 and 
note. Franklin signed the communication to the London Chronicle, “A 
Briton.” 

While Franklin frequently declared that in the “Canada Pamphlet” 
he received considerable assistance from a learned friend who was not 

willing to be named but who is now known to have been Richard Jack- 
son, Agent for Massachusetts and Connecticut, no one has ever doubted 
that Franklin was the sole and only author of this production. 

*® See this curious production in Bigelow, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 416-420; 
the communication to the London Chronicle, do. do., pp. 414-416. 

** The language of the Prince of Wales, as true as it is inspiring. 

“The language of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin and of the former Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Borden. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S MISSION TO CANADA AND 
THE CAUSES OF ITS FAILURE. 


BY THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., &c., ; 
Justice of the Beers Court of Ontario. 


[For References, see pages 142 to 158.] 


Benjamin Franklin was an accomplished diplomatist 
of great shrewdness and tenacity; and it was confi- 
dently expected by the Continental Congress that valu- 
able results would follow from his mission to Canada 
in 1776. 

His failure was pronounced: so far as we can now 
judge from extant documents, he was wholly unsuccess- 
ful—but it cannot fairly be said that any other result 
was possible in the existing state of affairs; his failure 
was due to circumstances over which he had, then at 
least, no control. 

Tout comprendre e’est tout pardonner—or, if not 
quite that, tout comprendre ce rend trés-indulgent. 

It will be necessary to the understanding of Frank- 
lin’s problem that: we should examine the state of 
Canada at the time of his visit. 

When de Vaudreuil in September, 1760, surrendered 
Montreal and, with it, Canada, to the British, General 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst by Article XX VII of the Capitula- 
tion agreed that: ‘‘The free exercise of the Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Religion, shall subsist entire.’” 
The Definitive Treaty of Paris, February 10, 1763, 
whereby His Most Christian Majesty of France ‘‘cedes 
and guarantees to His Britannick Majesty, in full right, 
Canada with all its dependencies,’’ contained in Article 
IV, the agreement of His Britannic Majesty ‘‘to grant 
the liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants 
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of Canada: he will, in consequence give the most pre- 
cise and most effectual orders, that his new Roman 
Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their re- 
ligion according to the rites of the Romish church as 
far as the laws of Great Britain permit.’ At this 
time, it was believed by the Home Administration that 
the more northern of the Thirteen Colonies by reason 
of the increase of population had scarcely room for 
any more inhabitants,’ and it was deemed wise to at- 
tract to Canada settlers, merchants and others, from 
the American Colonies as well as from the British 
Isles. 

The Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763,* recited 
that the King was ‘‘desirous that all Our loving Sub- 
jects as well of our Kingdom as of Our Colonies in 
America, may avail themselves with all convenient 
speed of the great benefits and advantages which must 
accrue therefrom to their Commerce, Manufactures 
and Navigation.’’ The Proclamation stated that the 
King had erected four Separate Governments, Quebec, 
Kast Florida, West Florida and Grenada, with only 
the first of which, Quebec, we have any concern at this 
time. 

It is important to bear in mind the Western and 
Southern boundaries of the new ‘‘Government”’ of 
Quebec; the Western boundary was a line (in the pres- 
ent Province of Ontario) running from the south end 
of Lake Nipissim (Nipissing) to the River St. Law- 
rence in 45 Degrees of North Latitude (about the 
present Town of Cornwall, Ontario). The southern 
boundary was along this parallel of latitude to Lake 
Champlain and ‘‘along the High Lands which divide 
the Rivers that empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence from those that fall into the Sea.’’ The 
lands to the West, ‘‘lying about the Great Lakes and 
beyond the sources of the rivers which fall into the 
River St. Lawrence from the North,’’ were intended 
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‘‘to be thrown into the Indian Country”’ for the fur- 
trade: while the limit to the south was so fixed as to 
prevent interference with the Colonies already estab- 
lished. The Lords of Trade in their representation to 
His Majesty, June 8, 1763, said: ‘‘The Advantage re- 
sulting from this restriction of the Colony of Canada 
will be that of preventing by proper and natural Bound- 
aries, as well the Ancient French Inhabitants as others 
from removing and settling in remote places, where 
they neither could be so conveniently made amenable to 
the Jurisdiction of any Colony nor made subservient to 
the Interest of the Trade and Commerce of this King- 
dom by an easy Communication with & Vicinity to the 
great River St. Lawrence. And this Division by the 
height of land to the South of the River St. Lawrence 
will ... leave all your Majesty’s new French Sub- 
jects under such Government as your Majesty shall 
think proper to continue to them in regard to the Right 
& Usages already secured or that may be granted to 
them.’’ Moreover, the Lords of Trade urged that 
‘‘Planting, perpetual Settlement and Cultivation ought 
to be encouraged’’ in Canada as in ‘‘Florida and the 
newly acquired Islands in the West Indies.’ The 
Royal Proclamation says: ‘‘Whereas it will greatly 
contribute to the speedy settling our said new Govern- 
ments that our loving subjects should be informed of 
our Paternal care for the security of the Liberties and 
Properties of those who are and shall become Inhabi- 
tants thereof, we have thought fit to publish and declare 
by this, Our Proclamation that we have in the Letters 
Patent under Our Great Seal of Great Britain by which 
the said Governments are constituted, given express 
Power and Direction to our Governors of our Said 
Colonies respectively, that so soon as the state and 
circumstances of the Said Colonies will admit thereof, 
they shall with the Advice and consent of the Members 
of our Council, summon and call General Assemblies 
VoL. XLVIII.—8 
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within the said Governments respectively, in such Man- 
ner and Form as is used and directed in those Colonies 
and Provinces in America which are under Our imme- 
diate Government: and We have have also given Power 
to our said Governors with the consent of our Said 
Councils and the Representatives of the People so to 
be summoned as aforesaid, to make constitute and 
ordain Laws, Statutes and Ordinances for the Public 
Peace, Welfare and good Government of Our said 
Colonies and of the People and Inhabitants thereof as 
near as may be agreeable to the Laws of England and 
under such Regulations and Restrictions as are used 
in other Colonies: and in the meantime and until such 
Assemblies can be called as aforesaid, all Persons In- 
habiting in or resorting to Our Said Colonies may con- 
fide in our Royal Protection for the Enjoyment of the 
Benefit of the Laws of our Realm of England.’’ This, 
of course, was an express promise to all who were then 
or who were to be inhabitants of Quebec that they 
should have the protection of the laws of England until 
such time as they should have an Assembly representa- 
tive of the people, to make laws for them—there was 
also what was almost an express promise that such a 
representative Assembly would be summoned by the 
Governor as soon as the circumstances of the Colony 
would allow. 

General James Murray being appointed ‘‘ Captain 
General and Governor in Chief in and over our Prov- 
ince of Quebec,’’ his Commission, December 21, 1763, 
gave him the ‘‘power and authority with the advice and 
Consent of our Said Council . . . so soon as the Situa- 
tion and circumstances of our said Province .. . will 
admit thereof and when & as often as need shall require, 
to summon and call General Assemblies of the Free- 
holders and Planters within your Government. .. .’’ 
‘“The persons thereupon duly elected by the Major 
Part of the Freeholders of the respective parishes or 
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precincts and so returned,’’ were to take the oath 
against the Pretender; and the Governor with his ap- 
pointed Council and elected Assembly could make laws, 
statutes and ordinances—until an Assembly should be 
summoned, this power could be exercised by the Gover- 
nor and his Council alone.® 

Murray’s Instructions’ were to the same effect: they, 
however, were specific that he should conform with 
great exactness to the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris, February 10, 1763, as to the right of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants to ‘‘profess the Worship of their 
religion according to the Rites of the Romish Church, 
so far as the Laws of Great Britain permit’’; and that 
he was not to ‘‘admit of any Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
of the See of Rome or any other foreign Hcclesiastical 
Jurisdiction whatsoever in the Province.’’® 

A number of immigrants from the British Isles and 
the North American Colonies settled in the Province 
of Quebec, many of whom claimed—some, no doubt, 
with justice—that they had been induced to do so by 
the promises in the Royal Proclamation: these new 
settlers were called ‘‘Old Subjects’’ while the French 
Canadians were called ‘‘New Subjects,’’ the ‘‘Old Sub- 
jects’’ being generally Protestant, the ‘‘ New Subjects’’ 
generally Roman Catholic. 

When the country was still under Military Rule, 2.e., 
before the establishment of Civil Government pursuant 
to the Royal Proclamation, there was not much friction 
between these two elements—the French Canadian al- 
ways expected until the very last that Canada would 
on the Peace be given back to F'rance.® 

But when Civil Government was introduced, it was 
not long before there was an agitation by some of the 
Old Subjects for an Assembly. The French Canadians 
eared nothing for such a body: while they enjoyed their 
religion and they were not interfered with in their 
customs, they were content—not so the Old Subjects.’° 
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Governor Murray formed a bad impression of the 
‘‘Old Subjects’? and he had a high opinion of the 
French Canadians—they were ‘‘perhaps the bravest 
and the best race upon the Globe,’’ while the others 
were ‘‘Licentious Fanatics.’’!! In 1766, there were 19 
- Protestant Families in the Parishes, the ‘‘other Protes- 
tants, a few half-pay officers excepted, are Traders, 
Mechanics and Publicans in Quebec and Montreal... 
the most miserable collection of men, I ever knew.’’!? 

There was another ground of dispute between the 
Old and the New Subjects—the latter desired the re- 
introduction of their former law'* based as it was on 
the Coutume de Paris, and ultimately upon the Civil 
Law of Rome: the former insisted upon the Laws of 
England which, as we have seen, had been secured to 
them by the Proclamation of 1763. Ultimately the 
French Canadian prevailed, and the celebrated Quebec 
Act of 177444 was passed. 

As this Act plays a very large part in subsequent 
events, it will be well to state its principal provisions 
so far as they bear upon our subject. In the first place, 
the former western boundary is removed: the Province 
of Quebec is to contain all the territory bounded by a 
lime from Lake Champlain to the River St. Lawrence 
along the parallel of 45 degrees North Latitude then 
along the east bank of the River up to Lake Ontario, 
through Lake Ontario and the River Niagara, along the 
east and south east bank of Lake Erie to the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, southward along this bound- 
ary to the River Ohio, along the bank of the Ohio to 
the Banks of the Mississippi and northward to the 
southern boundary of the Hudson’s Bay Territory. We 
shall see that this extension of the Province was bitterly 
resented by the Colonies to the South, although it is 
expressly enacted ‘‘That nothing herein contained 
relative to the boundary of the Province of Quebec 
shall in any wise affect the Boundaries of any other 
Colony.’’5 
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Then is to be noted a provision which excited much 
indignation—more in the other North American Colo- 
nies than in Canada itself, be it said. Section 5 enacted 
that those professing the religion of the Church of 
Rome in the Province might ‘‘have hold and exercise 
the free exercise of the religion of the Church of Rome 
subject to the King’s Supremacy, declared and estab- 
lished’’ by the Act of 1558, 1 Elizabeth, cap. 1—this 
was, of course, but implementing the promises of the 
Articles of Capitulation and the Definitive Treaty; and 
it is probable that this alone would not have so moved 
the Protestants to the South. But the same section 
provided ‘‘that the Clergy of the said Church may hold, 
receive and enjoy their accustomed dues and rights 
with respect to such persons only as shall profess the 
said religion’’—this is the provision fulminated against 
as establishing the Roman Catholic Church.1® Section 
6 allows the King to make provision for the encourage- 
ment of the Protestant Religion and for the main- 
tenance of a protestant Clergy out of the ‘‘rest of the 
said accustomed dues and rights’’—and this was inter- 
preted to mean the religion and Clergy of the Church 
of England. 

The third feature in this Act strenuously objected to, 
both by the Old Subjects (or at least some of them) in 
Canada and the Thirteen Colonies, was the omission 
to provide for an Assembly, and the power given to the 
Governor and his nominated Council to legislate for 
the Province.17 And the fourth, equally objected to, 
was the provision ‘‘that in all matters of controversy 
relative to property and civil rights, resort shall be 
had to the Laws of Canada as the rule for the decision 
of the same.’*8 This last was a direct breach of an 
express promise of the King contained in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763 as the preceding was of the im- 
plied promise. Nothing could excuse this breach of 
faith but the gravest necessity—this necessity, Sir Guy 
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Carleton, Lord Dorchester, the Governor, believed to 
exist and so did the Home Administration. Sub judice 
lis est: So far as my own investigations enable me to 
judge, I think they were right. The Act came into 
force, May 1, 1775—petition against, counter-petition 
for, it followed: and there was a very serious situation 
—many of the Old Subjects insisted on the rights of 
Englishmen, and some did not hesitate to say that 
they would have the rights of Englishmen even though 
that meant ceasing to be British. 

Let us turn now to the south; the Quebec Act was 
assented to early in 1774:19 Franklin was at the time 
in London and using all his influence against it—we 
find as early as July 23, 1774, a friend of his writing 
from London to Philadelphia ‘‘that detestable Quebec 
Bill which is so evidently intended as a bridle on the 
Northern Colonies.’’° 

The celebrated Suffolk County (Pa.) Resolutions 
passed, September 6, 1774, were the first (so far as I 
ean find) which publicly expressed the objection of the 
Colonists outside of Canada to the religious features 
of the Quebee Act. ‘‘10—That the late Act of Parlia- 
ment for establishing the Roman Catholic Religion and 
the French laws in that extensive country, now called 
Canada, is dangerous in an extreme degree to the 
Protestant religion and to the civil rights and liberties 
of all Americans; and therefore, as men and Protes- 
tant Christians, we are indispensably obliged to take 
all proper measures for our security.’’*? | 

It was not long before the Continental Congress 
spoke out—September 28, 1774, after condemning the 
Statutes, (1764), 4 George 3, c. 34; (1765), 5 George 3, 
ec. 35; (1766), 6 George 3, c. 52; (1767), 7 George 3, ee. 
41 and 46; (1768), 8 George 3, ce. 22, as ‘‘subversive of 
American rights,’’ Congress resolved, condemning ‘‘the 
Act passed in the same [last] session for establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion in the Province of Quebec, 
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abolishing the equitable system of English Law and 
enabling a tyranny there to the great danger from so 
total a dissimilarity of Religion, Law and Government 
of the neighbouring British Colonies by the assistance 
of whose blood and treasure, the said country was con- 
quered from France.’’? So far only the substitution 
of Canadian law for the ‘‘equitable system of English 
Law,’’ the omission to provide for an elective Assembly 
and what was called the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Religion were all that could be found objec- 
tionable in the Quebec Act. 

But, Thursday, October 20, 1774, the Congress while 
‘‘avowing our allegiance to His Majesty,’’ assailed the 
‘‘ Act for extending the Province of Quebec so as to 
border on the Western Frontiers of the Colonies, es- 
tablishing an arbitrary government therein and dis- 
couraging the settlement of British subjects in that 
wide extended country: thus by the influence of civil 
principles and ancient prejudicies to dispose the in- 
habitants to act with hostility against the free Protes- 
tant Colonies, whenever a wicked Ministry choose so to 
direct them.’’?* 

The address to the People of Great Britain, adopted 
October 21, 1774, complained that ‘‘by another Act, the 
dominion of Canada is to be so extended, modelled 
and governed as that by being disunited from us, de- 
tached from our interests by civil and religious prej- 
udices, that by their numbers daily swelling with 
Catholic Emigrants from Europe and by their devo- 
tion to Administration so friendly to their religion, 
they may become formidable to us and on occasion be 
fit instruments in the hands of power to reduce the 
ancient free Protestant Colonies to the same state of 
Slavery with themselves. ... Nor can we suppress 
our astonishment that a British Parliament should ever 
consent to establish in that country a Religion that has 
deluged your Island in blood and dispersed impiety, 
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bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion through 
every part of the world.’ (Only reverence for the 
Fathers will enable us to repress a smile at the rebuke 
by those themselves soon to become rebels, to the 
Church for ‘‘dispersing rebellion;’’? and perhaps the 
less said about ‘‘bigotry,’’ the better.) 

On the same day, Thomas Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, and John Dickinson, of 
Pennsylvania, were appointed a Committee to draft an 
address to the People of Quebee and Letters to the 
Colonies of St. John’s (now Prince Edward Island) 
Nova Scotia, Georgia, East and West Florida ‘‘who 
have not deputies to represent them in this Congress.”’ 

Now, apparently for the first time, it seems to have 
struck these ardent protestants that after all, Roman 
Catholics have or at least might claim that they have 
some rights, that even French Canadians have the right 
to the laws and form of government which they prefer. 

The address produced by the Committee—John Dick- 
inson” is credited with its authorship—is as extraor- 
dinary a document as is to be found anywhere—what- 
ever may be said of its candour, no ‘‘ Philadelphia 
lawyer’’ ever showed more ingenuity in ignoring awk- 
ward facts. 

It begins with a compliment. to the Canadians who 
‘‘after a gallant and glorious resistance’’ had, to the 
joy of the other Colonies, been ‘‘incorporated .. . 
with the body of English subjects . . . a truly valuable 
addition both on our own and your account expecting 
as courage and generosity are naturally united, our 
brave enemies would become our hearty friends and 
that the Divine Being would bless... you... by 
securing to you and your latest posterity the inesti- 
mable advantages of a free English constitution of gov- 
ernment. ... These hopes were confirmed by the 
King’s Proclamation . . . in the year 1763, plighting 
the public faith for your full enjoyment of these advan- 
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tages.’’ But ministry had withheld these irrevocable 
rights—and ‘‘as you, educated under another form of 
government, have artfully been kept from discovering 
the unspeakable worth of that form, you are now un- 
doubtedly entitled to, we esteem it our duty ... to 
explain to you some of its most important branches.’’ 
No word of the undoubted fact that the Ministry was 
more than willing to grant that form of government 
and the Canadians would have none of it. 

Then follows a philosophical discussion of the 
beauties of Representative Government with quota- 
tions from Beccaria and Montesquieu, of trial by jury 
(the French Canadian never got over his wonder that 
the English conqueror preferred to have his rights de 
termined by the tailor and shoemaker rather than the 
judge), Habeas Corpus, ‘‘holding lands by the tenure 
of easy rents’’ (the Frenchman preferred his own ways 
of holding lands), freedom of the press (there was just 
one paper in the Province, the Quebec Gazette, first 
issued, June 21, 1764, and which could not live without 
government patronage). 

The Quebee Act did not give them liberty of con- 
science in their religion—God gave it to them; nor the 
French laws—the Governor and Council could change 
them. Apparently the dangerous religion and law were 
not really advanced by the Act—but what becomes, 
then, of the grievance? 

The Address goes on: ‘‘ We are too well acquainted 
with the liberality of sentiment distinguishing your 
nation to imagine that difference of religion will prej- 
udice you against a hearty amity with us. 

‘‘You know that the transcendent nature of freedom 
elevates those who unite in the cause above all such 
low-minded infirmities. The Swiss Cantons furnish a 
memorable proof of this truth. Their union is com- 
posed of Catholic and Protestant states, living in the 
utmost concord and peace with one another and thereby 
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enabled ever since they bravely vindicated their free- 
dom, to defy and defeat every tyrant that has invaded 


them. ... Wedo not ask you, by this address, to com- 
mence hostilities against the government of our com- 
mon sovereign ... submit it to your consideration 
... to meet together ...and elect deputies who 
. may choose delegates to represent your Province 
in the continental congress . . . at Philadelphia on the 
tenth day of May, 1775. 
‘Tn this present congress . . . it has been with... 


. an unanimous vote, resolved that we should con- 
sider the violation of your rights by the act for altering 
the government of your province as a violation of our 
OWN elec es 
This was adopted, October 26, 1774, and it was ‘‘ Re- 
solved that the address to the People of Canada be 
signed by the President, and the Delegates of the Prov- 
ince of Philadelphia superintend the translating, print- 
ing, publishing and dispersing it. And it is recom- 
mended by the Congress to the Delegates of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay and New York to assist 
in and forward the dispersion of the said address.’’*® 

On the same day, October 26, 1774, the Congress 
adopted an address to the King in which a complaint 
was made, inter alia, against the Act, ‘‘for extending 
the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and restor- 
ing the French laws, whereby great numbers of English 
freemen are subjected to the latter and establishing an 
absolute government and the Roman Catholick religion 
throughout those vast regions that border on the west- 
erly and northerly boundaries of the free Protestant 
English Settlements.’ ’?" 

There was an active correspondence between certain 
discontented Canadians—almost all of them English- 
speaking and in Montreal—and some of the leaders in 
the Continental Congress: and somewhat exaggerated 
accounts of the actually existing discontent with the 
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Quebec Act in Canada were sent from time to time to 
Philadelphia and elsewhere in the Thirteen Colonies. 
The City of Quebec itself was generally quiet; but there 
were several meetings of the dissatisfied at Montreal— 
the chief grievance being the power by the Act given 
to the priests to collect tithes. It is true that this was 
only to affect Roman Catholics, and, generally speak- 
ing, French Canadians, but it legalized the status of 
the priest, restoring to him rights which he had in the 
French period and under the Régne Militaire which 
lasted from the Conquest till after the Treaty of Paris. 
No little of the agitation was due to the influence of the 
Colonies to the South. 

The Pennsylvania Delegates had the Address to the 
Inhabitants of Quebec, translated and printed by 
Fleury Mesplet, a Frenchman, then a printer in Phila- 
_delphia: but before the French translation reached 
Quebec, one copy if not more, of the English text was 
sent there to some of the discontented. A translation 
into French was there made, and manuscript copies 
were circulated from hand to hand among the French— 
the only printer in the Province, who published the 
Quebec Gazette, refused to print it.78 

This did not escape the notice of Sir Guy Carleton, 
the Governor, nor did a further attempt a few weeks 
later to bring the Address before the French—we find 
Carleton writing from Quebec, March 13, 1775, to Lord 
Dartmouth: ‘‘Several of His Majesty’s natural born 
subjects continue suggesting into the minds of the 
Canadians, an abhorrence of the form of Government 
intended by the Act of last Session and least they 
should not sufficiently understand the Letter addressed 
to them by the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 
have been at the Pains to translate, and not succeeding 
with the Press here, have put themselves to the expense 
of sending it to some of the factious Printers to the 
Southward to be printed off: two or three hundred 
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copies have actually been imported into the Province 
and I hope will prove of as little consequence as their 
former effort: it is needless to trouble your Lordship 
with a copy of this Letter as it has been transcribed I 
believe into every American Paper except the Quebec 
Gazette.’’?® 

In addition to the written and printed appeals, there 
were those made viva voce—Carleton receives informa- 
tion from Montreal (of date, April 3, 1775): ‘‘There 
are some People lately come into this Province from 
New England who I suspect are no better than they 
should be. One is gone to Quebec and, as I am in- 
formed, a second is at Three Rivers and a third re- 
mains here [i.e. at Montreal]. I am told that there are 
three more at La Prairie’’; and a meeting had been 
held there on Saturday, for no good purpose.®® - An- 
other report to Carleton from Montreal of April 6, 
1775, referring to these New Englanders, proceeds: 
‘“‘The Day before yesterday, most of the merchants as 
well as most of the English, Scotch and Irish of this 
Town, assembled at the Coffee House here and were 
harangued by the New Englander. I am told that their 
assembly was to chuse two Deputies to send to the 
Congress to be held at Philadelphia on the 10th of next 
May.’’ The next day, April 7, the report is: ‘‘One 
New Englander, Brown, an Attorney and a member of 
the Provincial Congress at Cambridge, at a meeting of 
merchants held at the Coffee House, Tuesday last. . . 
read a letter addressed to Thomas Walker, Isaac Todd, 
Blake, Price, Haywood and to all friends of Liberty 
signed by Adams, Mackay and Warren,’’ saying 
that the late Acts of Parliament were oppressive and 
unconstitutional—then Walker, a great Republican, 
harangued the meeting and moved a Committee of 
Observation like that at Cambridge and to send two 
Delegates to the Continental Congress. He received 
no backing. Todd would have nothing to do with the 
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letter: Walker, Blake, Price and Haywood intend to 
answer the letter—‘‘ Brown is endeavouring to intimi- 
date the Canadians by assuring them that if a man of 
them should dare to take up arms and act against the 
Bostonians,** 30,000 of them will immediately march 
into Canada ‘‘and lay waste the whole Country.’’ 

Thomas Walker was a well known personage of Mon- 
treal who had some years before had trouble with the 
military in which he came off second best: he does not 
seem to have received fair play—however that may 
have been, he was discontented with the Government 
and a constant source of trouble. He was in corres- 
pondence with Benedict Arnold, then at Crown Point, 
and kept him informed of affairs in Montreal. We 
find Arnold writing him from Ticonderoga, May 20, 
and from Crown Point, May 24, 1755, the latter** letter 
shows the kind of threat used against the Canadians. 

‘*T beg the favour of you to advise me of the number 
of Troops with you .. . their movements and designs 
if possible and if joined by any Canadians or Indians. 
If any number of the former, you may assure them they 
will soon see our Army of Prinkins** here, men in the 
Heart of their Country.’’ 

The Battle of Bunker Hill was fought, June 17, 1775; 
the British soldiers on- Bunker Hill were appealed to 
by the American Soldiers on Prospect Hill in a printed 
Address urging them not to imbrue their ‘‘Hands in 
the Blood of your Fellow-Subjects in America,’’ as they 
were called upon to do because the American fellow- 
subjects would ‘‘not admit to be Slaves and are alarmed 
at the Establishment of Popery and Arbitrary Power 
in One Half of their Country’’; and it was hoped that 
the British Soldiers would ‘‘not stain the Laurels you 
have gained from France by dipping them in Civil 
Blood.’’ 

It is probably too much to say that after the passage 
of the Quebec Act, it was the main object of attack and 
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the chief reason for the Declaration of Independence: 
but it cannot be denied that anti-Catholic feeling had 
something to do with it—certainly this was manifested 
again and again. 

All this was well known in Canada—a part of the 
400 Old Subjects shared the sentiments of the revolu- 
tionaries: but hardly a handful of the 80,000 French 
Canadians could be won over. 

The French Canadian while generally willing to de- 
fend his own country against invasion was nevertheless 
unwilling to join the British forces: Maseres writing to 
Lord Shelburne (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne) 
from the Inner Temple, London, August 24, 1775, says 
that an Englishman arrived from Quebec brought the 
news that the ‘‘Canadians persist in refusing to act 
offensively against the other Americans but say they 
are ready to defend their own Province against any 
invasions the Americans shall attempt to make into 
it.’”8> Carleton’s efforts to form an effective Canadian 
force were without avail: and indeed, it was a some- 
what general sentiment amongst Englishmen that such 
a scheme would be inadvisable in any event. Maseres’ 
letter sufficiently explains this view: ‘‘I should be very 
sorry to see the Canadians engaged in this quarrel for 
two reasons: Ist, because I believe it would soon pro- 
duce the ruin of their country, and 2nd, because if the 
event was to be otherwise and they were to subdue the 
other Americans, I should not like to see a Popish 
Army flushed with the conquest of the protestant and 
English provinces.’’’¢ 

Carleton went so far as to request Bishop Briand of 
Quebee to issue an Episcopal mandate to compel 
Canadians to enlist but the the Bishop declined, as it 
would be quite unsuitable for the occasion—he said 
that if the Governor wished, he would write a Circular 
Letter to all the priests in the country to direct them 
to use their best endeavors in the way of private con- 
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versation to induce the Canadians to engage their ser- 
vices. Carleton accepted the offer; the Bishop did so 
write but the letter had no effect.37 

Some of the Seigneurs endeavored to bring into force 
their authority under the French law, to compel the 
‘*habitants’’ to form a military corps: but the habitants 
refused and mobbed their former officers, so that they 
were fain to flee for safety. 

The state of Canada in 1775 was perilous—there 
were only a few troops to protect her, many of the Eing- 
lish speaking population, perhaps the larger number 
of them, were in sympathy with the American Colon- 
ists, while the French Canadians as a whole were deter- 
mined not to act aggresively ; and it was at least doubt- 
ful whether they could be relied upon even to defend 
Canada. 

Carleton and Britain had in Bishop Briand, a tower 
of strength: indeed, some Catholic writers do not hesi- 
tate to say that Bishop Briand saved Canada for 
Britain.*® The last French Bishop, Pontbriand, dying 
in June, 1760, Briand was consecrated in 1766 and he 
steadily and strongly supported the loyalist cause. 

He knew how his Church was looked upon in the 
Thirteen Colonies—before 1776, Catholics were allowed 
by law freedom of worship in two Colonies only, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania: and even in these Colonies, 
they were denied the franchise: he knew the language 
and sentiments of the Addresses of the Continental 
Congress to the People of England in which his 
religion was characterized as bloody and as spreading 
‘‘impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion 
through every part of the world:’’ he knew what value 
to place upon the plausible statements of the Address 
to the Inhabitants of Quebec—he thought that what 
looked like a change of heart as to his Church was 
transitory and deceptive—he felt that French Cana- 
dian Catholics had nothing to gain from association 
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with Colonies now rapidly approaching their indepen- 
dence—his Clergy were kept informed and, almost to 
a man, they remained loyal. 

The Continental Congress were unnecessarily 
alarmed when, Thursday, May 18, 1775, the Resolu- 
tion was passed with the Preamble: ‘‘Whereas there 
is indubitable evidence that a design is formed by the 
British Ministry of making a civil invasion from the 
Province of Quebec upon these Colonies for the pur- 
pose of destroying our lives and liberties and some 
steps have actually been taken to carry the said design 
into execution:’’ New York and Albany were recom- 
mended to remove Cannon and Stores from Ticon- 
deroga; and Jay, Samuel Adams and Deane were ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare and bring in a Letter to 
the People of Canada.*® Monday, May 29, the Letter 
To the Oppressed Inhabitants of Canada is approved— 
since the conclusion of the war, they were fellow-sub- 
jects and now fellow-sufferers, ‘‘devoted by the cruel 
edicts of a despotic Administration to common ruin’’; 
‘it was the fate of Protestant and Catholick Colonies 
to be strongly linked together,’’ and they were invited 
‘‘to join with us in resolving to be free and in rejecting 
with disdain the fetters of Slavery however artfully 
polished’’: they were told: ‘‘By the introduction of 
your present form of government or rather present 
form of tyranny, you and your wives and children are 
made slaves.’’?® The fact that they had never had any 
other form of government and did not want any other 
form is not so much as hinted at. 

When Arnold received orders to invade Canada by 
way of the Kennebec,*® General George Washington 
wrote an Address to the Inhabitants of Canada: ‘‘To 
cooperate with this design and to frustrate those cruel 
and perfidious schemes which would deluge our fron- 
tiers with the blood of women and children, I have 
detached Colonel Arnold into your Country’’ [a sort 
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of homoeopathy]. ‘‘Necessaries and accommodations 
of every kind which you may furnish, he will thank- 
fully receive and render the full value.... The 
United Colonies know no distinction but such as 
slavery, corruption and arbitrary domination may 
create.’’ In his Orders to Arnold, he specifically di- 
rected him to ‘‘check by every motive of duty and fear 
of punishment, every attempt to plunder or insult any 
of the inhabitants of Canada,’’ even the death penalty 
to be inflicted.*4 There is no reason to suppose that 
Arnold did not do his best—but tradition relates, a 
century and a half thereafter, stories of robbery, in- 
sult and worse—Arnold had little ‘‘hard money’’ and 
had to pay in Continental Scrip (‘‘not worth a Con- 
tinental’’) and his soldiers sometimes got out of 
hand.*? 

Montreal was taken by Montgomery in November, 
1775, and left in charge of Wooster while Montgomery 
went to Quebec to join Arnold. Montgomery died and 
Arnold failed through the vigilance and skill of Carle- 
ton. 

Montreal remaining in the possession of the Colonies, 
the Continental Congress, January 24, 1776, directed 
a Letter to be sent to the Inhabitants of Canada: ‘‘We 
will never abandon you to the unrelenting fury of your 
and our enemies; two Batallions have already received 
orders to march to Canada.’’*? But another step was 
to be taken: on Thursday, February 17, 1776, it was 
‘“Resolved, That a Committee of Three (two of whom 
to be Members of Congress) be appointed to proceed 
to Canada there to pursue such instructions as shall be 
given by Congress.”’ : 

The Members being chosen, that is, Doctor earn 
Franklin, Mr. Samuel Chase, of Maryland, and Mr. 
Charles rll of Peedi tan the Congress 

‘Resolved That Mr. Carroll be requested to prevail 
on Mr. John Carroll to accompany the Committee to 
VoL. XLVITI.—9 
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Canada to assist them in such matters as they shall 
think useful. 

‘‘Resolved That this Congress will make provision to 
defray any expense which may attend this measure’’— 
a very prudent Resolution was added: ‘‘Resolved That 
eight tons of Powder be immediately sent to Canada 
for the use of the Forces there.’? A few days there- 
after, Monday, February 26, 1776, a further reinforce- 
ment was agreed on: ‘‘Resolved That Monsieur Mes- 
plet, Printer, be engaged to go to Canada and there set 
up his Press and carry on the Printing business: and 
the Congress engage to defray the expense of trans- 
porting him and his family and printing utensils to 
Canada and will moreover pay him the sum of Two 
hundred Dollars.’’#4 

It is now time to say a word or two of Doctor Ben- 
jamin Franklin in connection with the Quebec Act. 

In the wonderful letter to his son written when re- 
turning to America on board the Pennsylvania Packet, 
Captain Osborne, bound for Philadelphia, dated March 
22, 1775, Franklin speaks of a conversation at a meet- 
ing, February 5, 1774, with David Barclay and Dr. 
Fothergill* concerning the terms upon which a durable 
union might probably be produced between Britain and 
the American Colonies. He had written down ‘‘ Hints”’ 
as to the terms, No. 11 of which was: ‘‘11. The late 
Massachusetts and Quebeck Acts to be repealed and a 
free government granted to Canada.’’ Franklin notes 
that at the meeting of February 5, ‘‘11. The eleventh 
refused absolutely except as to the Boston Port Bill 
which would be repealed and the Quebeck Act might 
be so far amended as to reduce that Province to its 
ancient limits’’ 

Then on February 16, Barclay submitted his counter 
suggestion. 

‘*5. The several Provinces who may think them- 
selves aggrieved by the Quebeck Bill to petition in their 
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legislative capacities: and it is to be understood that 
so far as the limits of Quebeck beyond its ancient limits 
is to be repealed’’#® 

Franklin arrived at Philadelphia, May 5, 1775, and 
was the next day, nemine contradicente, added to the 
Pennsylvania Deputies to attend the Continental Con- 
gress, May 10 *”; and July 3, he was made President 
of the Committee of Safety at Philadelphia and di- 
rected to procure a model of a pike.*® 

It would serve no useful purpose here to review the 
course of Franklin after his return from HEngland— 
let us proceed with the story of the mission to Canada. 

While the Congress had determined upon a mission 
to Canada, there was no little difference of opinion as 
to the Instructions to be given the Commissioners: but 
at length, the Draft Instructions were considered, 
March 11, 12 and 19, and the Instructions were settled 
March 20,1776. The most important of these was: that 
the Commissioners should represent to the Canadians, 
‘‘that the arms of the United Colonies having been 
carried into that Province for the purpose of frustrat- 
ing the designs of the British Court against our com- 
mon liberties, we expect not only to defeat the hostile 
machinations of Governor Carlton* against us but that 
we shall put it into the power of our Canadian brethren 
to pursue such measures for securing their own free- 
dom and happiness as a generous love of liberty and 
sound policy shall dictate to them.’’ Moreover, the 
Canadians were to be solemnly guaranteed in the name 
of Congress ‘‘the free and undisturbed exercise of their 
religion’’ and the priests ‘‘the full perfect and peace- 
able possession and enjoyment of all their estates.’’°° 

On March 23, the Commissioners or any two of them 
were given power to raise a number of independent 
Companies not exceeding six and to appoint officers; 
and $1066 2/3 in Continental money was given them in 
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addition to the $1000 in specie already paid to them— 
the further sum to defray their expenses.”! 

The Commissioners made their way to New York, 
thence, April 2, on a river sloop up to Albany where 
they met General Schuyler; after a short delay they 
went on to Ticonderoga and Montreal, arriving there, 
April 29. They found the Army stricken with small- 
pox and Arnold troubled with the sanitary and financial 
situation. May 1, 1776, The Commissioners report to 
Congress: ‘‘It is impossible to give you a just idea of 
the lowness of the Continental credit here from the 
want of hard money and the prejudice it is to our af- 
fairs—’”? they want $20000 and are disheartened. May 
8, ‘‘The Tories will not trust us a farthing ... Our 
enemies take advantage of this distress to make us look 
contemptible in the eyes of Canadians who have been 
provoked by the violence of our military in exacting 
provisions and services from them without pay—a con- 
duct towards a people who suffered us to enter their 
country as friends that the most urgent necessity can 
scarce excuse since it contributed much to the change 
of their good dispositions towards us into enmity and 
makes them wish our departure®®. . . . Your Commis- 
sioners themselves are in a critical and most irksome 
situation, pestered hourly with demands great and 
small that they cannot answer. ’. . . In short if money 
cannot be had to support your Army here with honour 
so as to be respected instead of being hated by the 
people, we report it as our firm and unanimous opinion ~ 
that it is better immediately to withdraw it... the 
inhabitants are become enemies ....’’ Money was 
needed to pay debts of £14000 and a further sum of 
‘‘hard money not less than £6000 will be necessary to 
re-establish our credit in this Colony.’’¢ 

Congress was not deaf to the call for money: May 
24, 1776, Hancock writes to Schuyler that Congress was 
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sending him ‘‘£1662.1.3 in hard money which was all 
that was in the Treasury.”’ 

Schuyler had been urged by Chase and Carroll in a 
letter from Montreal, May 16, ‘‘For God’s sake send 
powder and pork,’’ and, May 17, ‘‘Press Congress to 
send paper money as well as specie—let the bills be 
small;’’ and, May 27, they reported to Congress that the 
Army was not above 4000 of whom 400 were sick— 
two-thirds had not had the small-pox and were liable 
to be stricken—‘‘ Yesterday we seized by force fifteen 
barrels of flour. . . . You are indebted to your troops 
treble $11000 and to the inhabitants above $15000.’ 5 

Franklin was sick in body and mind, utterly dissatis- 
fied with the situation; and he determined to leave 
Montreal which he did, May 11,°° after being in that 
city eleven or twelve days. The double reason given 
for his return was that his health was bad and he de- 
sired to make a report of the alarming situation in per- 
son. That his health was seriously affected there can 
be no doubt: even at Saratoga at Schuyler’s he has 
written farewell to some of his friends: but Franklin 
was not the man to abandon a post for personal rea- 
sons like health if he thought he could be of service to 
his country by remaining—he saw the situation to be 
hopeless. There was great cause for alarm, news had 
come, May 10, of the retreat of the Colonial forces from 
Quebec and there was great fear of a British vessel 
sailing up to Montreal, the River being now open. 

With Franklin went the Roman Catholic Jesuit 
priest, John Carroll, a relative of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, one of the Commissioners; he had been 
brought into Canada by and with the Commissioners 
pursuant to the Resolution of Congress already men- 
tioned. 

The other two Commissioners, Chase and Carroll, 
accompanied Franklin as far as St. Johns where they 
intended to stay until the military situation should 
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clear: Franklin and the priest went on, Franklin deter- 
mined to return to Philadelphia on account of his 
health and John Carroll considering that it was out 
of his power to be of any service after the Commis- 
sioners had left Montreal. 

Reversing their route, they left Albany, May 22, by 
‘¢Chariot which they are to take down to New York.’’*" 
The other Commissioners were not long behind: on 
May 31, they left for the south and, June 11, they at- 
tended the Congress and gave an account of their pro- 
ceedings and the state of the Army in Canada.®* Thus 
ended in complete and decisive failure a mission from 
which much had been expected. 

What were the reasons for this dismal failure? 

Not the personnel of the Commission. Franklin was 
a man of mature years and intellect, without religious 
or other bigotry, tolerant of the views of others, an 
experienced and successful negotiator, accustomed to 
dealing with others than the English Colonist and able 
and willing to understand the psychology of those not 
his own people—his subsequent success in France 
proves his eminent qualifications for such a post.>** 

Samuel Chase, of Maryland, was in the very prime of 
life and was one of the most conspicuous and able mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress: an ardent lover of 
liberty and justice, he was also persuasive and where 
possible conciliatory.®® 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, just under forty, had 
studied in France as well as London: he was well 
versed in the French language and understood the 
French people. An ardent Roman Catholic, and a 
landed gentleman, he was thus recommended to the 
Canadian noblesse and priesthood: while he could not 
boast of the. privileges or even freedom of Roman 
Catholics in the Thirteen Colonies which he repre- 
sented,®° he could prove in his own person that it was 
possible for a Roman Catholic to attain a high and 
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honorable position in the Congress and country. With 
them came John Carroll, a Roman Catholic priest, 
chosen by Popery-hating Congress because he was a 
Roman Catholic priest. He had been educated with 
his kinsman, Charles Carroll, at the English Jesuit 
College at St. Omer, France, and later studied philos- 
ophy at Liége; he entered the Society of Jesus at the 
age of eighteen and was ordained priest at thirty-four. 
On the suppression of the Society in 1773, he returned 
to his native Maryland where he was devoting himself 
to the spiritual care of his co-religionists when the 
summons came from his kinsman to accompany him to 
Canada. An amiable, cultured and polished man, sin- 
cere and devoted in his religion, he was a patriotic 
American; while he was under no delusion as to the 
difficulties of his task, he cheerfully obeyed the call of 
his country.* 

Nor was the failure due to the conduct of the Com- 
missioners. © 

‘‘Received at the landing by General Arnold and a 
great body of officers, gentry, &c, and saluted by firing 
of cannon and other military honours—being conducted 
to the General’s house . . . served with a glass of wine 
while people were crowding in to pay their compli- 
ments,’’°? they went to work without delay. 

The priest, knowing that to win the clergy would be 
of most material consequence, brought with him a 
letter from Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, to Father 
Pierre Floquet, a Jesuit, and the last of the Canadian 
Superiors of that Mission. Floquet was a supporter 
of the American cause: the property of his Order had 
been confiscated by the British conqueror, and he 
naturally resented the act. There was no hope of any 
favorable turn in British sentiment and the only chance 
of relief was the success of the Americans. Carroll 
received permission to celebrate mass from the Vicar- 
General, Monsignor Mongolfier, and did so in the house 
of Floquet.’’® 
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But he failed to convince the Canadian clergy that 
the sentiments of the Address to the People of Great 
Britain were not the sentiments of the Continental Con- 
gress and of the people of the Thirteen Colonies—he 
could not point to any one Colony in which the Roman 
Catholic Church and clergy had such privileges as in 
Canada and he could point to only one and that not his 
own in which the individual Roman Catholic had the 
ordinary rights of a freeman. 

The Commissioners themselves were equally busy. 
They at once went into the situation and condition of 
the military force as well as of Canadian sentiment; 
on the morning after their arrival at Montreal, they 
held a Council of War and decided to fortify Jacques 
Cartier and Deschambault and to build four row gal- 
leys or gondolas at Chambly—they even turned over 
some of the specie furnished for their own expenses, to 
pay Canadian workmen. 

The army was in a very bad condition; the troops 
were ‘‘without bread, tents, shoes, stockings, shirts, 
&c’’; of the 4000, some 400 were sick, some with small- 
pox and two-thirds had not had that fell disease and 
feared it. Small-pox was a very real danger: vaccina- 
tion was two decades and more in the future**—inocula- 
tion had indeed been introduced into England by Lady 
Hester Stanhope some sixty years before and the 
practice of inoculating had spread shortly there- 
after into America, but it had not proved satisfactory 
and had been forbidden in Massachusetts (except in 
Boston) ; and generally in the Continental Army as in 
the British Army it was disapproved by the author- 
ities. As regards the number of those who were sick 
and the lack of supplies, it was said that men who had 
pleaded indisposition had many of them been foremost 
in the flight from Quebec and had carried off on their 
backs ‘‘such burdens as hearty and stout men would 
labour under,’’ and that they and others had left their 
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baggage behind—but this was a little later. For much 
of the unfortunate condition of the troops, the Com- 
missioners blamed General Wooster who had become 
Senior officer on the death of Montgomery; he, in turn, 
accused them of improper interference with his au- 
thority ;°* Chase and Carroll, at length, recommended 
his recall.® 

Neither army nor Commissioners were responsible 
for the lack of supples—John Jay recognized the jus- 
tice of the common view that ‘‘the miscarriages in’’ 
Canada ‘‘are ... attributable to the inattention of 
Congress.’’ Charles Cushing who was with the Army 
eould with knowledge and truth say: ‘‘The Army in 
Canada ... have been shamefully neglected and im- 
posed upon’’®*; and every Commander in almost every 
despatch complained of lack of supplies and money. 

It can hardly be said with justice that Congress was 
oblivious of or indifferent to the situation—May 23, 
1776, it was ‘‘Resolved that a Committee of five be 
appointed to confer with General Washington, Major 
General Gates and Brigadier General Mifflin upon the 
most speedy and effective means of supporting the 
American cause in Canada’’—and a Committee was 
selected composed of John Adams, R. H. Lee, Harrison, 
Wilson and Rutledge. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to ‘‘collect hard money for the Canadian expe- 
dition,’’°® and, May 22, 17767 it was ‘‘Resolved that 
the specie now in the Treasury and as much more as 
ean be procured not exceeding the sum of $100,000 to 
be immediately remitted to the Commissioners for the 
payment of debts due from these Colonies in Canada 
and for the preservation of publick credit. 

‘‘That the Commissioners in Canada and General 
Schuyler be informed that we cannot give them any 
assurance of maintaining our army there by hard 
money but that this ought not to discourage our opera- 
tions, Congress being determined to send from these 
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Colonies supplies of provisions and all other neces- 
saries if hard money cannot be obtained and that in 
the meantime the best endeavours shall be used to 
obtain the sum of $100000 in hard money.”’ 

The following day, May 24, 1776, Hancock was able 
to write the Commissioners that he was sending Gen- 
eral Schuyler ‘‘£1662.1.3 in hard money which was all 
that was in the Treasury.’ This was, of course, too 
late, as the Commissioners had left Montreal by this 
time and had left Canada before in the ordinary course 
the money could reach them.”? 

If no one was to blame—certainly not the Commis- 
sioners—for the condition of affairs financially in 
Canada, the same cannot be said of the state of feeling 
of Canadians for the Americans. I do not go to any 
but American sources for this. Notwithstanding the 
protestations of Congress and of Generals, notwith- 
standing that the French Canadians made no resistance 
to the entry of the American Army into Montreal and 
no small or uninfluential part of the English-speaking 
population welcomed it, it speedily became detested. 

So far as appears, no tidings had yet been brought 
of any misconduct on the part of Arnold’s troops on 
the way to or at Quebec: and the Canadians in and near 
Montreal were to judge of Americans from personal 
experience. 

A number of French Canadians enlisted in the 
American service—Moses Hazen commanded some of 
them.” 

How stood the matter in a few months? 

As we have seen, Congress as early as April 23, 1776, 
had been informed of injuries offered to Canadians by 
Americans and expressed their resentment and their 
intention to punish the offenders: and the Commis- 
sioners, May 8, 1776, reported that the Canadians had 
been provoked by the violence of the military in exact- 
ing provisions and services from them without pay. 
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Moreover acts of violence were not uncomomn against 
those defending their own, while property was fre- 
quently taken without payment and as frequently with 
payment in worthless promises." 

Acts of violence on the part of an English-speaking 
soldiery were almost unknown in Canada: a rigid dis- 
cipline was exercised and swift and condign punish- 
ment inflicted for any offence of the kind by British 
soldiers ;7> and it was with amazement that the French- 
Canadians saw the violent acts of the Americans un- 
punished and almost unchecked. 

It is also clear that notwithstanding the sincere de- 
sire of Washington and others in authority, the religion 
of the vast majority of Canadians and the objects of 
their veneration were flouted by unwise and undisci- 
plined American soldiers. No one can possibly doubt 
the cordial dislike of Roman Catholicism by many and 
the major part of the Colonists of the Thirteen Colonies 
—it cannot be thought that the Address to the People of 
Great Britain was a piece of rhetoric and hypocrisy 
which did not actually express the true sentiments of 
the Congress and of those represented by Congress. 
Nor is it at all to be wondered at that this dislike on 
occasion manifested itself in speech and act. The 
priesthood were slighted and contemptuously treated— 
a treatment very galling to those who had been accus- 
tomed to be treated with deference amounting to 
reverence. 

The Commissioners being guests at the Chateau de 
Ramezay (still in existence) had the French Printer, 
Mesplet, in the Chateau; his Printing Press in the 
Crypt printed some (only two are known) documents 
intended to show the good intentions toward Canadians 
of the Colonists to the South. Outside of the priests 
and the Seigneurs, there were very few except the 
Notaries who could read—the Seigneurs were too often 
treated with as little respect as the priests and the 
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Notaries were skilled in and devoted to the French 
Law so much execrated by Americans—it was not to be 
expected that any advantage to the cause of the Col- 
onies would follow the use of Mesplet’s Printing Press 
and none in fact ever did.”® 

Nor were the Commissioners much more successful 
with the English-speaking inhabitants of Canada. The. 
very steps taken to ingratiate their cause with these 
quasi-friends proved more harmful than effective. 
Officers of the Canadian Militia who had been im- 
prisoned at Chambly for refusing to resign their Com- 
missions were set free, much to Wooster’s indigna- 
tion ;*” all those who had been expelled from Montreal 
for Loyalist sympathies were allowed to return and 
the exile of others ceased. All this was along the lines 
the recommendation of Joseph Hawley to Samuel 
Adams’® to give the Canadians a full taste of liberty— 
but it was wholly opposed to the theory and practice 
of Wooster who tolerated no expression of sentiment 
adverse to the American cause.”® If ever this policy 
of tolerance could have been successful, it was now 
quite too late: the English-speaking were divided into 
two irreconcilable and bitterly hostile parties, the 
Loyalists hating and despising the American faction 
as traitors, the latter returning the hate and contempt 
in full against those whom they characterized as slaves 
of a tyrannical government across the Sea. 

Some of the officers at Montreal in presence of the 
Commissioners, threw their commissions on the floor 
and trampled them underfoot, swearing they would 
never again serve under men who destroyed with one 
stroke of the pen what they had risked their lives to ob- 
tain. One even ‘‘damn’d Mr. Chase to his face, swear- 
ing when he prayed him to accept an important com- 
mand, that he would not fire another gun for the Con- 
gress till their officers and soldiers were put on an equal 
footing with their enemies.’’ All in vain—‘‘a cause 
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that cannot support itself upon the principles of liberty 
is not worth pursuing. We will not do evil that good 
may ensue. It is a most substantial wrong to exile a 
man five hundred miles from his own home only because 
_ he is disaffected, &, &, &e.’®° Neither persuaded the 
other—the Commissioners went on on their theory of 
liberty, the Canadian English felt betrayed and hu- 
miliated. 

As early as June 11, 1776, Hancock writes to Wash- 
ington: ‘‘Mr. Chase and Mr. Carroll arrived this day: 
by their account there has been the most shocking mis- 
management in that quarter,’’ 1.e., Canada:*! July 1, 
John Adams laments to Samuel Chase, ‘‘ Alas Canada! 
We have found misfortune and disgrace in that quarter 

. evacuated at last,’’®* while, June 17, Josiah Bart- 
lett states to John Langdon,** ‘‘Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Chase and Mr. Carroll are returned from Canada. 
Their account of the behaviour of our New England 
officers and soldiers touches me to the quick—by their 
account never men behaved so badly.”’ 

Congress could not pass the matter over: a Com- 
mittee was appointed to examine into the causes of the 
failure of the attempt to bring Canada in line with the 
Thirteen Colonies: July 30, 1776, the Committee re- 
ported the reasons as 1—Short enlistment of Continen- 
tal Troops: 2—Want of hard money and 3—A still 
greater and more fatal source of misfortunes the prev- 
alence of small-pox.** 

All these had their influence; but the Committee 
failed to mention a more important cause for which 
Congress was itself responsible, namely the bitter 
attack upon the Roman Catholic religion in the Address 
to the People of Great Britain. No Address to Cana- 
dians, no special pleading of Commissioners, no assur- 
ance of Commanders, could persuade the clerical 
leaders in Canada that Congress did not mean what it 
said in that Address. 
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Accordingly, the Clergy headed by the energetic and 
very able Bishop Briand of Quebec, remained firm in 
their allegiance to the British Crown. Nothing but 
very strong reasons could induce the Laity to decline 
to follow their Clergy: and no such reasons ever ap- 
peared but rather the reverse. Their goods taken and 
service compelled by force; even where payment was in 
form made, it was so made in worthless paper—there 
was nothing to induce them to take to their arms the 
hereditary foe. Under the Quebee Act they had the 
government and the laws to which they were accus- 
tomed and with which they were content, and no pros- 
pect was held out for anything more agreeable to their 
wishes. 

As we have seen, the Commissioners were not more 
successful with the English-speaking part of the com- 
munity, small as it was. 

Under the circumstances, the task was beyond human 
powers, and no discredit can attach to the failure of 
Franklin and his colleagues. 

Wituiam Renwick RIDDELL. 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
October 2, 1923. 
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These Articles will be found in Shortt and Doughty’s Documents 
relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, Ottawa, 
1918, 2d Ed. (hereinafter cited “S. & D.”), pp. 7, 25—a most valuable 
collection. 

7S. & D., pp. 99, 100, 115. Of the inhabitants before the Conquest, 
a very small proportion were Protestant: the Archivist of Quebec, M. 
Pierre George Roy, a competent authority, says: “Sous l’ancien régime 
trés peu de protestants eurent la chance de s’établir au Canada.” See 
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but escaped more than suspicion. He was imprisoned by Haldimand and 
was afterwards lost at sea. 
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*See Report of the Lords of Trade, November 5, 1761, upon the 
proposal to transport a number of Germans to the American Colonies 
after the peace: the Southern Colonies were less populated, 8S. & D., 
p. 162, n. 2. 

‘S. & D., pp. 163, sqq. - 

* Report, Lords of Trade, June 8, 1763, S. & D., pp. 132, sqq., esp. pp. 
138, 139, 146, 141 and 142. 

°S. & D., pp. 173, sqq. 

™S. & D., pp. 181, sqq. 

*See also Letter, Earl of Egremont, Secretary of State, to Murray, 
Aug. 13, 1763, 8. & D., pp. 168-9: Canadian Archives, Q. 1, p. 117. 

*That would probably have taken place had it not been for the 
“Canada Pamphlet,” 1760-1761, of Franklin, then representing the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania at London. See my article, “The Status of 
Canada,” Am. Bar Assn. Journal, June, 1921; also my Address “Frank- 
lin and Canada,” Empire Club, Toronto, November 15, 1923. 

T am speaking generally: a few French Canadians seem to have 
wished for an Assembly—a few English and Americans were content 
with the existing form of Government. 

"Letter, Murray to Lords of Trade, Quebec, Oct. 29, 1764: S. & D., 
p. 231, Can. Arch., Q. 2, p. 233. 

“Letter, Murray to Earl of Shelburne (afterwards first Marquis of 
Lansdowne), Quebec, Aug. 30, 1766. Can. Arch., Shelburne Corres- 
pondence, vol. 64, p. 101. 

With the possible exception of a few of the noblesse, the French 
Canadians were satisfied with the English Criminal Law—hbarbarous as 
it was, it was less so than their-own—and the French Criminal Law 
was never reintroduced. 

“The Act is (1774) 14 George 3, c. 83 (Imp); S. & D., pp. 570-576. 

* This is usually printed as Sec. 2 of the Quebec Act. 

Section 7 relieves Roman Catholics from the oath required by 
(1558) 1 Eliz. c. 1, s. 19: and substitutes one less but at the same 
time sufficiently drastic. 

™ Section 12 of the Act. 

*® Section 8: “Laws of Canada” means “Laws of Canada before the 
Conquest.” 

” Apparently January 13, 1774. 

» Peter Force’s ponderous volumes of “American Archives” (herein- 
after cited “Am. Arch.”), Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p. 627. Perhaps another 
letter may be of interest. An “American” writes Lord North, London, 
February 5, 1774: “As an American, give me leave to assure your 
Lordship that I think the dismissal of Dr. Franklin from the P.M. 
General in N. A. at this particular crisis one of the most fortunate 
events that could have happened for that Country . . . the people 
there never liked the institution and only acquiesced in it out of 
their unbounded affection for the person that held the office 
thus will happily end your boasted Post Office so often given as a 
precedent for taxing the Americans.” do. do. p. 501. As is well-known, 
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Benjamin Franklin was the Deputy Postmaster General for America— 
the first to be appointed—and dismissed for his activities. 

*% Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. 1, pp. 34-35: Am. 
Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p. 905. It is to be remembered that this Reso- 
lution was passed when “the Colonies hold in abhorrence the idea of 
being considered independent communities on the British Government.” 
The indignation against the “establishment” of the Roman Catholic 
Church did not proceed from abhorrence of the principle of establishment 
itself but from hatred of Roman Catholicism—for many years after 
the Revolution a citizen of Connecticut had to pay to support the 
Congregational minister unless he could “sign off” by stating that he 
belonged to another church. See my Article, “Common Law and Com- 
mon Sense,” 27 Yale Law Journal (June, 1918), p. 798, n. 12. The 
example is given of such a certificate: “I, J. S., hereby certify that 
I have ceased to be a Christian and have joined the Episcopal Church.” 

The Suffolk meeting was a meeting of the Delegates of every Town 
and District of the County of Suffolk held on Tuesday, September 6, 
1774, at the hour of Mr. Richard Woodward, of Dedham, and by adjourn- 
ment at the house of Mr. Voge, of Milton, on Friday, September 9, 
1774—-Joseph Palmer, Esq., being chosen President and William Thomp- 
son, Esq., Clerk. Am. Arch., Series IV, Vol. 1, p. 776. 

7 Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p. 910. “All which Statutes are im- 
politick, unjust and cruel as well as unconstitutional and most dangerous 
and destructive of American rights.” The Convention of Pennsylvania, 
July 15, 1774, had resolved that “unconditional independence on the 
parent state is abhorrent to our principles”—and freely acknowledged 
allegiance to Great Britain, do. do., p. 555. September 28, 1774, Mr. 
Galloway’s motion was carried: “that the Colonies hold in abhorrence 
the idea of being considered independent communities on the British 
Government.” do. do., p. 905. 

7 Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 1, p. 914. 

*4T have not met the phrase “dominion of Canada” in any earlier 
document—of course the present “Dominion of Canada” has no reference 
to this Address. The Address will be found in Am. Arch., Ser. IV, 
Vol. 1, p. 920—in an earlier part of the same Address the Congress had 
said: “We think the Legislature is not authorized by constitution to 
establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets or to 
erect an arbitary form of government in any quarter of the globe.” 

* For John Dickinson, see The Life and Times of John Dickinson 
prepared at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by 
Charles Stille—Printed for the Society, Philadelphia, 1891-5: he was 
aptly termed “The Pen of the Revolution” and was the first to advo- 
cate opposition to the ministerial plan of taxation on constitutional 
grounds. John Adams seems to have thought him, “a peddling genius.” 
See Letter, John Adams to James Warren, Philadelphia, July 24, 1775, 
Can. Arch., B 27, p. 349. 

** Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. I, pp. 930, 934. Kingsford’s History of 
Canada, Vol. V, pp. 262-7. 
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7 Do. do. do., p. 934. 

*See the Letter from a gentleman of Montreal, January 18, 1775, 
Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. I, p. 1164—the writer says “the French 
Bourgeois . . . have been so little accustomed to speak or think 
on subjects of that kind and are so much afraid of giving the smallest 
offence to Government that they will avoid taking any part in the 
matter. The noblesse enter very sanguinely into the scheme of raising 
troops, but the priests we are well assured will disapprove of it.” 

“Can. Arch., Q 11, p. 129. Carleton left Quebec about October 1, 
1775, for Montreal after he had made every effort to induce the 
Canadians to join him. Fortifications were put in an immediate state 
of repair, and there was great consternation—See Letter to a Gentleman 
of London from Quebec, October 1, 1775. Am. Arch., Series IV, Vol. 3, 
p. 925—Washington in a letter to Schuyler, October 4, 1775, says that 
Captain Gamble writing to General Gage and Major Sheriff says “that 
if Quebee should be attacked before Carleton can throw himself into 
it, there will be a surrender without firing a shot,” do. do. do., p. 945. 

*°In Carleton’s letter to Dartmouth, Quebec, May 15, 1755. Can. 
Arch., Q 11, p. 164. 

*1~In same letter: “Brown” was John Brown as to whom see Prof. 
Justin H. Smith’s Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony, Putnams, 
New York and London, 1907, Vol. 1,—90, sqq. 

* The common name for the New Englanders and those from the 
Thirteen Colonies generally among the French Canadians was “Bos- 
tonais.” It may be of interest to quote French-Canadian Dictionaries 
on the word. Le Parler Populaire des Canadiens Frangais by Dr. N. 
E. Dionne, Quebec, 1909, says sub. voc. “Bastonais:” “Bostonais, citoyen 
de la ville de Boston. Sous le régime francais, les Bastonais, c’est-A-dire 
les Anglais de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, étaient fort redoutés de nos Cana- 
diens.” The author might have added that by reason of repeated raids 
on each other’s territory, “nos Canadiens” and “les Bastonais” hated 
each other a little more than they hated the devil. Indeed the New 
England divine to impress his flock with the terrors of hell compared 
the devil and his angels to the French Canadian invaders. 

Dictionaire Canadien-Frangais by Sylva Clapin, Montreal and Bos- 
ton, n.d., is a little more full. “Bastonais . . . pour Bostonais ou 
Bostonien, habitant de Boston. Au temps des anciennes luttes, armeés 
dirigées en Amérique par ]’élément anglais contre les Franco-Canadiens, 
plus tard, lors des démélés avec les Etats-Unis, les plans d’attaque 
se préparaient dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre et plus particuliérement 
dans son centre le plus important, c.-a.-d, Boston. 

De 18, le nom de Bostonais et, par corruption, de Bastonais, donné a 
tous ceux, que dans le temps s’avancaient du sud, en ennemis, vers 
les frontiéres canadiennes. Dans la suite, et la légende brodant sur le 
tout, Bastonais devint synonyme de quelque chose de particuliérement 
terrible et violent, et plus d’une mére canadienne put apaiser de longues 
années durant, la turbulence de son enfant, en agitant devant ses yeux 
ce farouche spectre, en guise de Croquemitaine.” 


VoL. XLVIII.—10 
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The former passage translated reads: “Bostonais, citizen of the City 
of Boston. In the French regime, the Bastonais, i.e., the English of New 
England, were much dreaded by our Canadians”— 

The latter: “Bastonais for Bostonais or Bostonian an inhabitant of 
Boston. During the time of the old armed struggles in America by 
the English element and the French Canadians and later on during 
the conflicts with the United States, the plans of attack were prepared 
in New England and more particularly in Boston, its most important 
centre. For that reason the name ‘Bostonais’, by corruption ‘Bastonais’, 
was given to all who at those times advanced from the South 
as enemies towards the Canadian frontiers. Later on, the story being 
embellished, Bastonais became a synonym for anything particularly ter- 
rible and violent, and more than one Canadian mother for many years 
was able to quiet the turbulence of her child by brandishing that wild 
spectre as a bugbear before its eyes.” 

*® Can. Arch., Q 11, p. 196, in Carleton’s letter to Dartmouth from 
Montreal, June 7, 1775: Can. Arch., Q 11, p. 184. The same letter 
reports that Benedict Arnold, a native of Connecticut and a horse 
jockey, had surprised St. John’s—that the rebels under Arnold (500 men, 
1500 volunteers on the way) had surprised Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point—a party under Ethan Allen, an outlaw from New York, remained 
at St. John’s. 

** These despatches are copied with very great care—the copyist makes 
the word read ‘‘Prinkins”—possibly “Redskins”. 

8° Shelburne Papers (Can. Arch.), Vol. 66, p. 53. Francis Maseres 
was appointed Attorney General of the Province of Quebec in March, 
1766, but returned to England in 1769: he afterwards became Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer. His works on mathematics, especially on the 
Minus sign, are still worth reading. 

°° The same kind of reasoning was at the bottom of the strenuous 
objection to the use of Coloured Troops during the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars. 

* Shelburne Papers (Can. Arch.), Vol. 66, p. 53. 

SH. g., Guilday: “The Life and Times of John Carroll,’ N. Y., 
1922: Tetu: ‘Notices Biographivues des Evéques de Quebec,’ Quebec, 
1889. Gosselin: “L’Hglise du Canada aprés la Conquéte.” 

*° Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 2, pp. 1038, 1833 and 1836. Dickinson 
and Mifflin were appointed a Committee to get this Address translated 
into French and have 1000 copies sent to Canada for distribution. do. 
do. do., p. 1039. 

A Canadian is reminded of the vain-glorious Proclamation of General 
Hull, July 12, 1812, when he invaded Upper Canada. If the Canadians 
are good, “You will be emancipated from tyranny and oppression, and 
restored to the dignified station of freemen.” This Proclamation is 
generally attributed to Lewis Cass. 

“Congress had determined, June 1, 1775, that “No expedition or 
incursion ought to be undertaken or made by any Colony or body of 
Colonies against or into Canada:” and, June 27, 1775, it was resolved 
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that Major General Schuyler should obtain the best intelligence he could 
of the disposition of the Canadians and Indians of Canada, and “that 
if General Schuyler finds it practicable and that it will not be dis- 
agreeable to the Canadians he do immediately take possession of St. 
Johns, Montreal and any other parts of the country.” do. do. do., pp. 
1845, 1855. The Canadians were not consulted as to Arnold’s expedition 
to Quebec. 

“Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 3, pp. 763, 4, 5. 

“T venture to think that sufficient attention has not been given by 
historians to this extraordinary Anabasis and Catabasis by Arnold— 
if it had a Xenophon, the story would rival in interest that of the Ten 
Thousand. The story of the escape of Carleton from Montreal to Quebec 
is also a thrilling one—“a favourable wind the night before (i.e., Novem- 
ber 11, 1775) enabled Mr. Carleton to get away with his little garrison 
on board ten or eleven little vessels reserved for that purpose, and to 
carry away the powder and other important stores.” Montgomery to 
Schuyler, Montreal, November 13, 1775. Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 3, 
p. 1602. Schuyler in his despatch to the President of the Congress 
from Ticonderoga, November 27, 1775, says:—“I am informed that all 
the vessels in which Mr. Carleton had embarked himself, his Troops, 
and stores have surrendered by capitulation—that Carleton got on 
shore and was gone toward Quebeck,” Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 3, p. 
1682. The next day he adds: “General Carleton stole from aboard the 
vessels with six Canadians and dressed like one of them: in this dis- 
guise he hopes to get into Quebeck; but if he does, the weather has 
been so severe that I trust he will not be able to leave it, and then 
he must fall into our hands in the course of the winter if not immedi- 
ately,” do. do. do., p. 1682. This hope proved vain and with tremendous 
results. See an account of this thrilling adventure in Kingsford’s 
History of Canada, Vol. V, pp. 462, 3. In his letter to the citizens 
of Montreal on his taking possession of the city, November 12, 1775, 
Montgomery says that it was “falsely and scandalously reported that 
our intentions are to plunder the inhabitants,” do. do., p. 1596. 

* Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 4, p. 1653. 

“4 Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 5, p. 1692: do. do. do., p. 1689. 

“Dr. John Fothergill, a physician and scientist of note, wrote in 
1765, a pamphlet now quite rare, “Considerations relative to the North 
American Colonies,” in which he advocated the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
In 1774, he collaborated with Franklin in drawing up a scheme of 
reconciliation: this unfortunately was never taken seriously by the 
Government. Fothergill is still remembered in medical circles as the 
first to recognize the specific character of diphtheria: he was a Quaker 
and very charitable—he gave away about £200,000. D.N.B., Vol. XX, 
p. 66, Bass, Hist. Med., pp. 651, 657, 719, 739. 

“Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 2, pp. 178-1820. 

“Do. do. do., p. 455. 

fG..do,-do.,-p.. 1771. 

* (Sir) Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester) Governor of 
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Quebec, i.e., Canada, 1768-1778, a man of great energy and ability: 
had such as he been Governors of the Thirteen Colonies, there might 
have been no Revolution; none would have been needed, the wishes of 
the Colonists would have been listened to sympathetically: he was 
the real author of the Quebec Act. 

5° Am. Arch., Ser. IV, p. 411. 

1 Do. do., p. 1650—they were to render an account. 

% Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 5, p. 1166; Can. Arch., B 27, p. 389: 
Smith, op. cit., p. 341, gives a facsimile of part of this Despatch. Im- 
mediately after the words quoted, we find “Not the most trifling service 
can be procured without an assurance of instant pay in silver or gold. 
The express we sent from St. Johns to inform the General of our 
arrival there and to request carriages for La Prairie was not at the 
ferry till a friend, passing, changed a dollar for us into silver and 
we are obliged to that friend, Mr. McCartney, for his engagement to 
pay the calashes or they would not have been furnished.” The Com- 
missioners after staying a stort time with Schuyler at Saratoga had 
proceeded to Ticonderoga, which they reached in ten days: thence on 
water three days—landing at night to sleep—to St. Johns: thence by 
caleche to La Prairie and down the River to Montreal, which they 
reached in twenty-seven days from New York. 

°° Tuesday, April 23, 1776, on the Report of a Committee, Congress 
“Resolved that the Commission from Congress to Canada he desired 
to publish an Address to the People of Canada signifying that Congress 
has been informed of injuries offered by our people to some of them 
expressing their resentment at their conduct: assuring them of our 
attachment to their security, inviting them to state their grievances 
to our Commissioners and promising ample redress to them and punish- 
ment to the offenders. 

“ Resolved that Instructions be sent to the Commissioners to cause 
justice to be done to the Canadians agreeable to the above resolve.” 
do. do., 1686. No justice was done to Canadians or punishment to the 
offenders. I cannot find that any such Address was published; if so, 
it was a dead letter. 

Do. do., pp. 1166, 1237: Can. Arch., B 27, p. 389. The Commis- 
sioners had been expected to bring “hard money” with them, but they 
had not done so—apparently not even a dollar. See note 52 supra. 

Franklin himself says in his “Sketch of the Services of B. Franklin 
to the United States of America” that “in Canada ...he... ad- 
vanced to General Arnold and other servants of Congress, ane in ex- 
treme distress, £353 in gold, out of his own pocket, on the credit of 
Congress, which was of great service at that juncture, in procuring pro- 
visions for our army.” John Bigelow; The Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
London, 1879, Vol. 3, pp. 424, 425. 

8% Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, pp. 558, 578, 586, 590. 

5° Do. do., p. 587, Chase and Carroll’s despatch to Hancock from 
Montreal, May 17, 1776. Carleton in his Despatch to Germain, Quebec, 
May 14, 1776, says that intelligence received at Quebec that day from 
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Montreal from a person who had never deceived, was that Franklin 
had gone off with Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Price. Can. Arch., Q 12, p. 22. 

* Letter John Carroll to Charles Carroll, Sr., Philadelphia, June 2, 
1776. Rowland Life and Correspondence of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Vol. 1, pp. 170, 171: Guilday’s Life and Times of John Carroll, 
New York, 1922, pp. 103, 104. 

Despatch from Fort George, May 28, 1776. Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 
6, p. 610. . 

* Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, p. 1702—see also do. do. do., pp. 493, 
587, 589. 

8a Since this paper was written I have seen the characterization of 
Benjamin Franklin by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in his very able 
and illuminating work, Building the American Nation, N. Y., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. This is a collection of the Lectures on the Sir 
George Watson Foundation for American History, Literature and Insti- 
tution delivered by the President of Columbia University in the summer 
of 1923 in England, Scotland and Wales; and is “an impressive inter- 
pretation of the origin of the American nation largely in terms of the 
individuals who formed it.” 

Full justice is done to Franklin’s gentleness, persuasiveness, large 
human sympathy, his restless intellectual activity, his imagination and 
his wide range of thought. Condorcet’s picture of him is quoted with 
deserved approval: 


“L’humanité et la franchise étaient la base de sa morale; une 
gaieté habituelle, une douce facilité dans la vie commune, une 
inflexibilité tranquille dans les affaires importantes formaient son 
caractére. 


@uvres de Condorcet, (Paris, 1847), III, 415-416.” 


The first chapter of Dr. Butler’s interesting and valuable book con- 
tains an admirable account of Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Adams, 
which invites and will bear reading again and again. 

*° His conduct as Chief Justice of Maryland was without reproach: 
and his Impeachment as Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States did little credit to the Party responsible for it. His acquittal 
is one pregnant example of the sense of justice of a free people. 

60 «Hiverywhere, except in Pennsylvania to be a Catholic, was to cease 
to possess full civil rights and privileges.” Guilday, op. cit., pp. 70, 71. 

In many parts of the Thirteen Colonies “a Protestant family ran a 
fearful risk in harboring a Romanist.” Shea’s History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, N. Y. 1890, p. 498. Even after the 
Declaration of Independence, which is very generally supposed to have 
put an end to this religious intolerance, the New England Primer 
which was put in the hands of very many children had cuts of the 
“Man of Sin.” The edition of 1779 contains a picture of the martyrdom 
by burning of John Rogers in 1554 and the statement: “A few days 
before his death he wrote the following advice to his children ‘Abhor 
the arrant whore of Rome and all her blasphemies, and drink not of her 
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cup; obey not her decrees.’” See Paul Leicester Ford’s The New Eng- 
land Primer: Riley’s The Founder of Mormonism, London, 1903. 

The mutual tolerance in old Quebec of Protestant and Catholic has 
been underrated: While there was almost from the beginning, certainly 
from 1763, a strong anti-English and anti-French feeling there never 
was any anti-Protestant and anti-Catholic feeling. As is well known, 
Lord Durham in his celebrated Report, 1838—which showed the state 
of society in Lower Canada after decades of dispute and recrimination 
between French and English—was (somewhat to his own astonishment) 
able to say: “It is indeed an admirable feature of Canadian society 
that it is entirely devoid of any religious dissensions. Sectarian in- 
tolerance is not merely not avowed, but it hardly seems to influence 
men’s feelings.” Lucas’.Lord Durham’s Report, Oxford, 1912, vol. i, pp. 
239, 240, vol. ii, p. 39. And this when Harriet Martineau in her So- 
ciety in America 4th Edit., 1837, vol. ii, p. 322, could say: “Parents 
put into their children’s hands as religious books, foul libels against 
the Catholics which are circulated throughout the country. In the west 
I happened to find a book of this kind which no epithet but ‘filthy’ 
will describe.” Qu.? Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosures, 1836. 

There are so many who, as Morley says of Froude,—Recollections by 
John Viscount Morley, Toronto, 1917, Vol. 1, p. 280—“think the quarrel 
between Protestant and Catholic the only thing in the universe that 
matters,” and they think anyone contemptible who with Daniel O’Con- 
nell can say: “Every religion is good, every religion is true—to him 
who in his due caution and conscience believes it. There is but one 
bad religion, that of a man who professes a faith which he does not 
believe; but the good religion may be, and often is, corrupted by the 
wretched and wicked prejudices which admit a difference of opinion as 
a cause of hatred.” 

* The life and labours of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, have 
been commemorated in many works, e.g. Brent, Biographical Sketch 
A , Baltimore, 1848: Shea’s History of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the U. 8. A worthy memorial is at last presented by 
Guilday’s Life and Times of John Carroll . . . N. Y., 1922, an 
accurate and well-written book, of which I have made full use. 

*® Letter from John Carroll to his mother, Montreal, May 1, 1776, 
Brent, op. cit., pp. 40-43: Guilday, op. cit., pp. 101, 102: Am. Arch., 
Ser. V, Vol. 5, p. 1167: Kingsford’s History of Canada, Vol. VI, p. 65. 

* For this, Floquet was suspended in June, 1776, a@ divinis by Bishop 
Briand who charged him with seeming justice with having a Bastonnais 
heart. Floquet submitted and was reinstated, but died next year, the 
last of the Canadian Jesuit Superiors. Guilday, op. cit., pp. 102, 103. 

* Jenner did not begin his experiments on cow-pox until 1769: and 
he published his first work on vaccination in 1798. It was not until 
September 2, 1776, that General Gates was able to write the President 
of the Congress from Ticonderoga: “Thank Heavens, the small pox 
is totally eradicated from amongst us, not I can assure you without 
much vigilance and authority being previously exercised. Am. Arch., 
Ser. VI, Vol. 3, p. 1267. 
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® John Adams, writing from Philadelphia, July 7, 1776, says: “I 
hope that measures will be taken to cleanse the army at Crown Point 
from the smallpox, and that other measures may be taken in New 
England by tolerating and encouraging inoculation to render that 
distemper less troublesome.” Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 3, p. 1035. The 
Council of Massachusetts, writing to General Artemas Ward, Water- 
town, July 9, 1776, says: “The Board was this day informed that you 
had given liberty to a number of Continental troops now stationed at 
Winter Hill to receive the small-pox by inoculation. The Board are 
unwilling to credit such a report as there is an Act of the Colony 
prohibiting inoculation except in the town of Boston . . .- (we) 
desire your Honour would not permit any of the troops .. . to 
receive the small-pox by inoculation in any other town except the 
town of Boston,” do. do. do., p. 146. 

See also Letter, General Artemas Ward to His Excellency, Boston, 
July 15, 1766: do. do. do., p. 48. 

Governor Trumbull, writing to the Massachusetts Council from 
Lebanon, August 21, 1776, says: “inoculating for small-pox which has 
been fallen into by the troops from your State . . . everyway hurts 
the public service and exposes the troops to that infection. . . .” 
Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 1100. Charles Cushing, writing to his 
brother from Crown Point, July 8, 1776, says: “The New England 
forces (got to Sorel) began to be very uneasy about the small-pox 
spreading among them as but a few of them had it. It was death for 
any doctor who attempted inoculation. However it was practised 
secretly as they were willing to run any hazard rather than take it 
in the natural way. Some inoculated themselves and several officers 
and myself began it in our own Regiment of Sorel . . . 3” (at 
Montreal) “the Regiment in general were inoculated for the small-pox.” 
Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 3, p. 129. Others were equally disobedient. 
General Schuyler, writing to the Congress from Albany, August 26, 
1776, says: “Some of the militia from the eastward have inoculated 
themselves on the march to Skenesborough: that a number of carpenters 
from Rhode Island have done the same at Skenesborough. I shall in- 
stantly write to General Gates on the subject and direct that none 
of them be suffered to join the army to prevent this terrible disease 
from again destroying us.” do. do. do., p. 984. Major Hawley reports 
to the Massachusetts Council, July 13, 1776, the men from Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, had “a vehement desire to take small-pox by 
inoculation before they march.” do. do. do., p. 263: August 5, 1776, 
ke reports: “The Granville men and Branford men who have enlisted 
are without any orders gone into inoculation.” do. do. do., p. 779. 
September 28, 1775, the Committee of Safety of New York would not 
allow William Powell to have his wife inoculated for the small-pox, 
as the Congress of the Province had passed a Resolution against it. 
do. do. do., p. 916. 

* Wooster, in his communication to the Committee of Congress, Phila- 
delphia, July 5, 1776, says: “The honourable Commissioners from 
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Congress on their arrival in Canada did ew officio supersede my orders 
and released the above mentioned persons (Col. Dupee, Major Gray, 
and St. George Dupree) to go to Montreal where Major Gray put on 
his sword and cockade and strutted around like a victorious conqueror.” 
Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 12. 

* “General Wooster is in our opinion unfit, totally unfit, to command 
your Army and conduct the war .. . His stay in this Colony is 
unnecessary and ever prejudicial to our affairs.” Despatch to Congress, 
May 17, 1776, Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6., p. 589. Wooster, who had 
taken second place to General John Thomas, became leader again when 
Thomas was stricken with small-pox. do. do. do., pp. 587, 593. 

* Letter, John Jay to Edward Rutledge, New York, July 6, 1776. 
Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 40. 

Letter from Charles Cushing to his brother from Camp at Crown 
Point, July 8, 1776, do. do. do., p. 131; as to the shocking condition 
of the American troops at Quebec, see a Report, “Headquarters at 
Quebec,” March 28, 1776, Can. Arch., B. 27, we 380—this also deals 
with small-pox at Quebec. 

Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, p. 1681. 

*° See Letter of Daniel Hopkins to James Warren, November ?, 1775, 
do. Ser. V, Vol. 3, p. 508. 

” Do., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, p. 1679. 

™ Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, p. 558—the letter was written from 
Philadelphia, May 24, 1776. , 

? It cannot be said that finance was the strong side of Congress or 
that the people generally gave any creditable financial backing to the 
schemes of Congress. One Philadelphia banker now almost unknown to | 
fame did as much for the finances of the nascent nation as nearly all 
others put together—without adequate reward, be it said. 

% Moses Hazen writes to Antill from Montreal, March 10, 1775, that 
recruiting is going on slowly and that he hopes Antill has been more 
successful at Quebec—he suggests that the men brought by Duggan 
from below Quebec be re-enlisted and formed into separate companies, 
etc., etc. Can. Arch., B 27, p. 387. A Commission as Captain of a 
Company of Acadians and French Canadians was ordered to be given 
to Prudhome la Jeunesse, of Montreal, by the Board of War, August 
21,1776. Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 1094. See Hazen’s Proclamation 
in French, Montreal, February 10, 1776. Can. Arch., B 27, p. 385, 
the engagement of his volunteers, do. do. do., p. 397. 

™ Charles Cushing in the Letter already cited, writing from the Camp 
at Crown Point, July 8, 1776. Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 132, says: 
“Our Army have very much imposed upon the inhabitants: and prom- 
ised them what they could never perform, which will set them against 
us”—he was right. 

Some evidence of illusage of the habitants and priests may be given 
from American Sources. 

Col. Moses Hazen, writing to General Schuyler, April 1, 1776, Am. 
Arch., Ser. IV, 5, 869, after stating the apo feeling of Canadians 
towards the Americans, says: 
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“Their clergy have been neglected and sometimes ill-used: ... the 
‘peasantry in general have been ill-used; they have in some instances 
been dragooned, with the point of the bayonet, to furnish wood for 
the garrison at a lower rate than the current price;” half of the imper- 
fect certificates given in payment being moreover later dishonored by the 
Quarter-Master General. Hazen encloses as evidence of his representa- 
tions. a letter from one Captain Goforth of the Continental force, com- 
manding at Three Rivers, detailing outrages committed by the troops 
on their march to Quebec. “A priest’s house (Goforth writes) has 
been entered with great violence, and his watch plundered from him. 
At another house they ran in debt about 20sh. and because the man 
‘wanted to be paid, run him through the neck with a bayonet. Women 
and children have been terrified, and forced, with the point of the 
bayonet, to furnish horses for private soldiers without any prospect of 
pay.” 

General Schuyler himself says to Washington in his letter from 
Fort George, April 27, 1776; Am. Arch., Ser. IV, 5, 1098: 

“The licentiousness of our troops, both in Canada and in this quarter, 
is not easily described; nor have all my efforts been able to put a stop 
to those scandalous excesses.” 

May 10, 1776, Sullivan writes to Washington, Am. Arch., Ser. IV, 
6, 413: 

“The licentiousness of some of the troops that are gone on has been 
such that few of the inhabitants have escaped abuse either in their 
persons or property ... Courtmartials are vain where officers connive 
at the depredations of the men.” ; 

In Henry’s Account of the Campaign against Quebec, Albany, 1877, 
p- 98, we find an account of the sacking by the troops of the house of 
a prominent Canadian near Quebec: the author proceeds: 

“Though our Company was composed of freeholders, or the sons of 
such, bred at home under the strictures of religion and morality, yet 
when the reins of decorum were loosed, and the honourable feeling 
awakened, it became impossible to administer restraint. The person 
of a tory, or his property, became fair game, and this at the denuncia- 
tion of abase domestic villain.” 

Bancroft, Vol. 4, p. 376, says: 

“The Canadian peasantry had been forced to furnish wood and other 
articles at less than the market price, or for certificates, and felt 
themselves outraged by the arbitrariness of the military occupation.” 

%® For example, General Murray on the capitulation of Quebec at 
once divided the City into Quarters, where he stationed officers to 
whom the inhabitants might complain: every complaint was followed by 
immediate Court Martial, and Court Martial by immediate punishment. 
He notes in his Official Diary under date, November 16, 1759, “A soldier 
of the 48th having been tried and convicted to-day of Robbing a French 
Inhabitant, the Instant it was Reported the sentence was put in Execu- 
tion (by hanging), in order if possible to put a stop to the Scene 
of Villainies which had been carried on.” Can. Arch., M. 221, p. 38. 
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In the same Diary, November 14, 1759: “As drunkeness and theft con- 
tinued to reign prominent vices in the garrison highly prejudicial to 
the service, I recalled all licenses and ordered for the future every 
man found drunk to receive twenty Lashes every morning till he 
acknowledged where he got it and forfeit his allowance of Rum for 
six weeks.” do. do. do., p. 38. 

Fleury Mesplet remained behind when the American Troops left 
Canada: he in 1778 applied for leave to publish a weekly paper— 
Can. Arch., B. 185, 1, p. 73—and started the Montreal Gazette (still 
in existence), June 3 of that year: he opposed the Government as much 
as he dared: in his paper he published an attack on the Judiciary as 
acting unjustly and in disregard of law and right; and he was in 1779 
imprisoned with Jotard, his principal writer, and Du Calvet, said 
to have been unjustly dealt with. Can. Arch., B. 205, p. 45: do. do., 
B. 185, 1, p. 90. The paper was printed on the press brought from 
Philadelphia in the old Chateau on Notre Dame Street near Jacques 
Cartier Square, where it is still shown to visitors. 

John Bigelow in his Life of Benjamin Franklin, London, 1879, Vol. 
2, p. 359 (n) says: 

“A printing press and printing apparatus, with hands competent to 
print in French and English, accompanied this mission. Two papers 
were issued, when it was ascertained that only one Canadian in five 
hundred could read. The Doctor very wisely suggested, when he re- 
turned, that if another mission was to be sent to Canada, it should 
consist of schoolmasters.” 

7 See note 66 ante. 

7 Letter, Hawley to Adams, November 12, 1775, S. Adams Papers: 
see Smith, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 340 sqq. 

” How far unpopular opinion and action were tolerated in the Colonies 
may be illustrated by one example gloatingly retailed by Patriots of 
the time and given in Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 3, p. 825, under date 
September, 1775. James Smith, a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Dutchess County, New York, was Saturday, September 16 
“very handsomely tarred and feathered for acting in open Contempt 
of the Resolves of the County Committee as was John Smith, of the 
same place, for like behaviour: they were carted five or six miles into 
the country. The Judge undertook to sue for and recover the arms 
taken from the Tories by order of said Committee, who assisted in 
disarming the Tories, which enraged the people so much that they 
rose and rescued the prisoners and poured out their resentment on 
this villainous retailer of the law.” This needs no comment. 

8 See the whole story entertainingly told in Smith, op. cit., pp. 340 
sqq. This is a valuable and interesting work, somewhat marred by its 
pseudo-Carlylean style, which constantly distracts the attention from 
the matter to the manner. The book deserves to be better known. 

®t Letter from John Hancock to Washington, Philadelphia, June 
11, 1776. Am. Arch., Ser. IV, Vol. 6, p. 812. 

*° Letter John Adams to Samuel Chase, Philadelphia, July 1, 1776, 
do. do. do., p. 1194. 
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“Letter, Josiah Bartlett to John Langdon, Philadelphia, June 17. 
do. do. do., p. 1028. 
** Am. Arch., Ser. V, Vol. 1, p. 1594: cf. pp. 1596, 1598. 


NOTE. 


It may be of interest to add here what has been said of Franklin’s 
mission by some Canadian writers. 

Francois-Xavier Garneau: Histoire du Canada, 5th revised ed., Paris, 
1920, Vol 2, p. 343. 

“Le Congrés ... adopta diverses résolutions, dans lesquelles étaient 
exposés les griefs des colonies. Parmi ces griefs il placa l’Acte de Québec. 
... ‘Nous sommes étonnés...qu’un Parlement britannique ait 
consenti 4 donner une existence légale 4 une religion qui a inondé 
l’Angleterre de sang, et répandu l’hypocrisie, la persécution, le meurtre 
et la révolte dans toutes les parties du monde.’ Ce langage n’aurait 
été que fanatique, si ceux qui le tenaient eussent été sérieux: il était 
insensé et puéril dans la bouche d’hommes qui songeaient alors 4 
inviter les Canadiens 4 embrasser leur cause et 4 conquérir avec eux 
Vindependance de lAmérique. Cette partie de la déclaration ne 
produisit aucun bien en Angleterre et fit peut-étre perdre le Canada a 
la cause de la confédération. En se déclarant contre les lois francaises 
et contre la religion catholique, le Congrés armait nécessairement contre 
lui la population canadienne et violait lui-méme ces régles de justice 
éternelle sur lesquelles il voulait asseoir sa déclaration des droits de 
Vhomme.” 

Pp. 368, 369, 370. “Les commissaires arrivérent 4 Montréal le 29 
avril, 1776; Franklin en repartit le 11 mai, peu de jours aprés la levée 
du siége de Québec; le P. Carroll le suivit le lendemain. Franklin 
n’avait pas été longtemps en Canada sans voir que tous ses efforts 
seraient inutiles: les Canadiens se rappelaient avec quelle ardeur il 
avait engagé l’Angleterre 4 entreprendre la conquéte de leur pays, vingt 
ans auparavant. Le Congrés fit donc une faute en l’envoyant vers eux, 
puisque son nom devait plutédt réveiller dans les coeurs des souvenirs 
d’hostilité et de vengeance que des sentiments de sympathic et d’union. 
.... Pendant que Franklin s’adressait au peuple canadien, le P (ére) 
Carroll, en sa qualité d’ecclésiastique, visitait une partie des membres 
du clergé de Montréal et des campagnes. Il eut encore moins de succés 
que Franklin. Vainement voulut-il employer les raisons que pouvaient 
avoir quelque poids dans leur esprit; ils surent en trouver d’autres 
pour y répondre. Ils lui firent observer que le Grande-Bretagne remplis- 
sait les stipulations des traités, que le gouvernement couvrait main- 
tenant de sa protection les anciennes lois et coutumes. ... On rappela 
4 Carroll que la religion catholique n’avait encore jamais été admise dans 
telles et telles provinces; que les prétres en étaient exclus sous des 
peines trés sévéres, et que les missionaires envoyés chez leurs sauvages 
étaient traités avec rigueur et cruauté. On n’était pas persuadé que 
toutes ces vexations fussent l’eeuvre exclusive du gouvernement royal, 
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d’autant que, quand il s’agissait des catholiques, les colons américains. 
n’étaient jamais bien prompts 4 faire respecter le droit sacré de la 
conscience. Enfin, il y avait de singuliéres contradictions entre l’adresse 
du Congrés au peuple de l’Angleterre (du 21 octobre, 1774) et celle au 
peuple du Canada (du 26 octobre). ... Cette contradiction entre les 
deux adresses avait porté ses fruits. Quand on lut dans une réunion 
de royalistes, la partie de la premiére relative 4 la réorganisation du 
Canada, avec la peinture qu’on y faisait de la religion et des usages de 
ses habitants, l’assemblée exprima sou ressentiment par des exclama- 
tions pleines de mépris. ‘O le traitre et perfide Congrés. ... Benissons 
notre bon prince; restons fidéles 4 un roi dont Vhumanité s’étend a4 
toutes les religions: abhorrons ceux qui veulent nos faire manquer au 
loyalisme, et dont les promesses sout mensongeres.’ 

Ainsi les propositions pompeuses du Congrés finissaient par n’étre 
plus écoutés. Et le clergé et les seigneurs reprenaient leur ascendant 
sur le peuple... .” 

Andrew Bell: History of Canada, Montreal, 1862. This is a transla- 
tion of an earlier edition of Garneau, Vol. 2, pp. 146-149. Practically 
the same as quoted from Garneau. 

William Kingsford: The History of Canada. Toronto and London, 
1893, Vol. 6, pp. 65-70: details the fact but gives no opinion as to the 
causes of the failure. 

Frank Basil Tracy: The Tercentenary History of Canada, N. Y. and 
Toronto, 1908, Vol. 2, pp. 598, 599. “The Commissioners .. . were 
accompanied by a brother of Charles Carroll. ..a Jesuit. ... The 
object of his participation in the expedition was undoubtedly that of 
influencing the habitants on their religious side. This cannot be said 
to be the most worthy way of bringing about the result desired; but as 
their case was rather desperate at that time, the Americans evidently 
were willing to adopt extreme means to accomplish their ends. The 
commissioners used all arguments possible. They even tentatively sug- 
gested that Canada might be allowed to retain an independent position 
in its relation to the rest of the States. They were received very 
cordially by the people of Montreal and in general . . . wherever they 
went, but the mission was a complete failure. .. .” 

W.H. P. Clement: The History of the Dominion of Canada, Toronto, 
1897, p. 113, simply notes the facts and that the “mission was a failure.” 

Sir S. P. Lucas: A History of Canada, 1763-1812, Oxford, 1909, p. 
122. “The commissioners were three in number. One was Benjamin 
Franklin, and another was Carroll who was accompanied by his brother, 
a Jesuit priest. The object was to ascertain the actual position of 
matters military and political and to conciliate Canadian feeling. What 
was ascertained was depressing enough and the efforts at conciliation 
came to nothing.” 

Rev. William H. Withrow, D.D.: A Popular History of the Dominion 
of Canada, Toronto, 1884, p. 281, much the same as Lucas. 

Charles Roger: The Rise of Canada from Barbarism to Wealth and 
Civilization, Quebec, 1856, Vol. 1 (all ever published) p. 62. 
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“The American Congress appointed Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase and Charles Carroll of Carrollton—the last mentioned gentleman 
being requested to prevail upon his brother, the Revd. John Carroll, a 
Jesuit of distinguished theological attainments and celebrated for his 
amiable manners and polished address to accompany them—to proceed 
to Canada. ... They (the Canadians) were to have the power of self- 
government, while a free press was to be established to reform all 
abuses. The ... Commission were... far from being successful in 
their attempt to negotiate Canada into revolt. The clergy of Canada 
could not be persuaded that as Roman Catholics they would be better 
treated by the Revolutionary colonists than they had been under the 
British government after the expression of such sentiments as those ad- 
dressed to the people of Great Britain, on the 2lst of October, 1774. 
The Americans, uncouth in manners were, in truth, most intolerant of 
papacy.” 

Most of the Canadian Histories, e.g., Bibaud, McMullen, Bryce, &c., 
say nothing of this missison.. American Histories are readily accessible 
and I extract the references from a few only. 

Of two American works specially concerning the attempt to bring 

Canada in line with the Thirteen Colonies, one, 
Charles Henry Jones: History of the Campaign for the Conquest of 
Canada in 1776, Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 33, 34, says little of the com- 
mission. John Carroll failed, “for the clergy were unanimous against 
the American cause”—a clear mistake. 

The other, Justin H. Smith, Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony, 
N. Y. and London, 1907, gives a very full account. 

Vol. 2, pp. 325-343; 350-352; 354-356. 

“John Carroll ...met a wall of adamant,” p. 334, sums up that 
part of the story. 

In Kate Mason Rowland’s The Life of Charles Carroll, N. Y. and 
London, 1898, Vol. 1, pp. 140-176 is an account of the Canadian Com- 
mission and its failure—the author says: 

Pp. 146, 147. “Unfortunately, indiscreet politico-religious utterances 
of Congress had offended the French Canadians and rendered them dis- 
trustful of their new friends, while the exactions of the Continental 
soldiery, who with an insufficient commissariat and no money were 
forced to forage on the natives for subsistence, widened the breach. In 
truth Canada ... had by the Quebec Bill of 1774 been given all that 
she could desire in the way of civil and religions liberty . . . and the 
Quebec Bill . . . was one of their (i.e. the Americans’) acts of indict- 
ment against the English Crown.” 

The Canada Journal of Charles Carroll printed in an appendix to this 
volume from the Maryland Historical Society’s Centennial Memorial, 
speaks under date, May 11, 1776, of “the bad prospect of our affairs in 
Canada” but gives no reasons—there is no entry from April 29 until 
May 11, the period of Franklin’s stay. 

In John Bigelow’s The Life of Benjamin Franklin, London, 1879, Vol. 
2, pp. 354-359 are given Franklin’s letters when he was Commissioner 
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to Canada. P. 358, May 27, Walker and his wife overtook Franklin “at 
Saratoga where they both took such liberties in taunting us at our con- 
duct in Canada, that it almost came to a quarrel.” 

In the same letter (to the Commissioners in Canada from New York, 
May 27, 1776) Franklin says: “I find I grow daily more feeble and 
think I could hardly have got along so far but for Mr. Carroll’s friendly 
assistance and tender care of me. Some symptoms of the gout now 
appear, which makes me think my indisposition has been a smothered 
fit of that disorder. . . .” To which the editor rather unkindly adds the 
note, p. 359, “The Doctor’s health was always a convenient excuse when 
he did not wish to give a better. It is not, likely, however, that he would 
have returned so abruptly if he had not found a state of feeling on the 
border which was fatal to any co-operation of the Canadians with the 
revolting colonies.” 
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BY ASA EARL MARTIN. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


[For References, see pages 178 to 180.] 
(Continued from page 93.) 


A great majority of the lotteries were for schools 
and churches, from each of which a few hundred or at 
most a few thousand dollars was sought. As a rule, 
these sums could be obtained from a single scheme of 
from 2,000 to 15,000 tickets with prize awards of from 
$6,000 to $125,000. A good example of the single 
scheme lottery was one authorized in 1789 for raising 
the sum of $8,000 for defraying the expenses of erect- 
ing a Common Hall in the City of Philadelphia and 
$2,000 for the use of Dickinson College in the Borough 
of Carlisle. The scheme provided for the sale of 12,500 
tickets at $4.00 per ticket, on each of which was printed 
‘*City Hall and Dickinson College Lottery.’’ The 
$50,000 thus obtained was to be awarded in prizes to 
the holders of the 3,867 prize tickets on the following 
plan: 





MES Be ols 5.6, 4 ab wien, Haale wey 5.8 9 wes $3,000. 
MEER CROC Ay rls uly alee winks o we cooiv 66's ph Side os $2,000. 
RSE dna dre Sia Min uae unctin ey ele a bs age ae $1,500. 
PRON aie Tet 'h ciate s pols Olek 6 pak seu el La $1,000. 
ENREIEOM O 5 5 cin be Gis ales ack wit ise ba sista ee $ 500. 
ROM IN eri Ra a Ne ag 6 VE oie isle ye eso oom epee $ 200. 
UES MO el rg oon tokcd ok Helv we wb ele oh 8 $ 100. 
SE NSE Meh ek a gbe obs vies) x varcie eos © 8 te $ 50. 
NR pny fy 6 Sith puis doris oe oes Sa wk’ $ 20. 
IRAE Fo iy ena eo bos oie #9. tive e Wie See 8 O35 $ 10. 
DSS “LSS Shoe a A pra a ee arr aor $ 66. 
3,867 $50,000. 


20 percent was to be deducted from the value of each 
prize ticket to serve the purpose of the lottery, making 
a total of $10,000.18 

In the lotteries to raise a larger sum of money, a 
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number of classes or schemes, depending upon the 
amount of money to be obtained, would be devised. 
Various plans were used to make the sale of tickets 
as alluring as possible. The most common method was 
to fix the price of tickets and prizes so that they would 
increase in value with each succeeding class and so 
that ownership of tickets in the lower classes carried 
certain preemption rights in the upper classes. In 
other instances, the tickets were divided into as many 
billets as there were classes and entitled their owners | 
to chances in all the classes. As a rule, the tickets in 
the first class were sold, the drawings made and the 
prizes awarded, before the books of the next class were 
opened. 

Following is a three class lottery advertisement 
taken from ‘‘The Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ March 9, 
1769, in which a detailed description of a typical scheme 
is contained : 


‘*Philadelphia and Worcester Lottery, 
‘‘Wor raising the Sum of Three Thousand and Ninety- 
nine Pounds, Twelve shillings, by Virtue of an Act of 
Assembly, passed the 18th of February, 1769, to be 
applied to such public Uses as are therein particularly 
directed. 


“THE SCHEME. 
“CLASS THE First. 
1 Prize of 200 pounds is 200 pounds 
1 100 100 
3 50 150 
6 25 150 
25 10 250 
50 5 250 
1,307 1 “ 10 shillings 1,960 “ 10 shillings 
1,393 Prizes 3,060 “ 10 * 
3,773 Blanks 
5,166 Tickets, at 15 shillings each 3,874 "0 bh 


“Deduct the Sum of the above Prizes 3,060 “ 10 vd 


“The Remainder to be carried to the 
Third Class 814 0 
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“CLASS THE SECOND. 


1 Prize of 500 pounds is 500 

1 200 200 

4 100 400 

10 50 500 

10 25 250 

25 10 250 

50 5 250 
1,201 2 “ 10 shillings 3,002 10 
1,302 Prizes 5,352 10 

3,864 Blanks 

5,166 Tickets, at 25 shillings each 6,457 10 


“Deduct the Sum of the above Prizes 5,352 10 


“The Remainder to be carried to the 








Third Class 1,105 0 
“CLASS THE THIRD. 
2 Prizes of 1,000 pounds is 2,000 
2 500 1,000 
4 250 1,000 
8 150 1,200 
15 100 1,500 
25 50 1,250 
30 25 750 
50 10 500 
1,017 3 3,051 
1,153 Prizes 12,251 
4,013 Blanks 

5,166 Tickets, at 40 shillings each 10,332 
Brought from the First Class, 814 
Brought from the Second Class, 1,205 
12,251 


‘<The Scheme of this Lottery is far more favorable to 
the adventurer than most that have heretofore been 
published. Tho’ the Price of Tickets, in the First 
Class, is only Fifteen Shillings, yet a Person being 
fortunate in that, may be enabled to go through the 
other Classes, without any additional Expence, and 
thus have a Chance of drawing three Prizes, one of 200, 
one of 500 and one of 1,000 pounds. 

Vou. SLVIU.—11 
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‘*In this Scheme there are about three Blanks to a 
Prize, so that a Person can hardly, at the ordinary Rate 
of Chances, go through the Classes, even for a single 
Ticket, without drawing one Prize at least. 

‘<The Third Class is made very rich, by the Ballances 
which are transferred from the First and Second 
Classes. And in order to enlarge the Number of 
Valuable Chances to each Adventurer, Care has been 
taken not to throw too large a Sum into one Capital 
Prize; hence this Class alone, besides two Prizes of 
1,000 pounds each, contains 84 Prizes, from 25 to 500 
pounds, a much greater Number than is generally 
found in Lotteries in this Size. 

‘‘The Price of a Ticket, in the First Class, is Fifteen 
Shillings, in the Second Class Twenty Five Shillings, 
and in the Third Class only Forty Shillings and the 
Adventurer in the First Class, has the exclusive Priv- 
ilege of renewing his Ticket in the Second, and so on 
in the Third Class, provided he does it within two 
months after the Drawing of each Class. Thus, by 
laying out small Sums at a Time, or perhaps no more 
than one small Sum in the First Class, the Adventurer 
obtains a greater Number of valuable Chances, than 
he could possibly have purchased on such easy Terms 
in any Lottery of the usual Construction.’’ 

Then followed the names of the managers and of the 
places where the tickets might be obtained and a brief 
statement concerning the deduction of 15 percent 
on each ticket to be used for the purposes for which 
the lottery was established. 

In a four class lottery conducted by the College, 
Academy, and Charity School of Philadelphia in 1755 
for raising 9,375 Pieces of Hight still a different plan 
was used. In the scheme advertisement published in 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ April 3, 1755, oceurs the 
following: 
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‘*Hixplanation. 


_ ‘A Lottery, in the common Form, is subject to these 
Inconveniences. If the Price of each Ticket be high, 
many, who would have been Purchasers, are discour- 
aged and excluded. If low, the Number of Tickets must 
be great, and the occasions of the Drawing to take more 
Time, which increased the Exxpence, and is an injury 
to many, who neglect other Business to attend it. If 
the Capital of the Lottery is large, ’tis an incon- 
venience that so much Money as is necessary to fill it, 
should be damm/’d up, and restrained from being cur- 
rent in Trade, till the whole is compleated, and all the 
Lottery drawn. 

‘<The present Scheme is calculated to remedy these 
Ineonveniences. It divides the Lottery into four dis- 
tinct Classes, to be drawn at four different Times, and 
is so contrived, as that all the four Drawings will take 
but little more Time than one Drawing would do in 
the common Way. The Price of a Ticket is also divided 
into four gradual Payments, to be made, if the Buyer 
pleases, at four different and distant Times. The first 
Entry is low and easy and if the Adventurer is suc- 
cessful in the first Class, he is enabled as well as en- 
couraged to go on. And a very great Part of the 
Money is to return several Times into the Hands of 
the People before the Conclusion. 

‘<The four Billets into which each Ticket is divided,. 
are all of the same number, but of different Prices, 
according to the several Classes to which they belong. 

‘‘Hivery Adventurer in the first Class, receives a 
Billet for each Piece of Hight he pays, entitling the 
Bearer to such Prize in that Class as may be drawn 
against its Number, subject to no Deduction, unless 
the Prize be Twenty Pieces of Hight, or upwards. For 
a like Billet in the second Class he pays two Pieces 
of Eight. For a Billet in the third Class three Pieces 
of Hight; and four for a Billet in the fourth Class: 
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So that the Price of a whole Ticket, to go through the 
Lottery, is Ten Pieces of Hight. 

‘¢ Adventurers in the first Class have a Right to go 
thro’ the subsequent Classes, but are not oblidged to 
do it. If any neglect or decline taking out, or paying 
the Price of their Billets for a subsequent Class, till 
within three Days of the Drawing of such Class, the 
common Stock is to have the Benefit of it to the End; 
unless such Adventurers have left equivalent Prizes for 
that Purpose in the Hands of the Managers, which is 
the same Thing as paying: And the greatest Number 
of Prizes in the first, second, and third Classes, are 
made just the Price of a Billet in the Class next suc- 
ceeding, that such Prizes may defray the Charge of 
new Billets, without the Trouble of paying Money. 

‘‘A Sum equal to Twelve and a Half per Cent. on 
the whole, is to be deducted from the fortunate Tickets 
for the Use of the Academy and Charity School: But 
as it would occasion Trouble in making Change, and be 
otherwise inconvenient, if such Deduction was to be 
made from the smaller Prizes, (which indeed cannot so 
well afford it) therefore nothing is deducted from any 
Prize that is under T'wenty Pieces of Hight. And the 
Prizes are so calculated and order’d, that 15 per Cent. 
which is to be deducted from such as are T'wenty Pieces 
of Hight, and upwards, is equal to Twelve and a Half 
per Cent. on the Whole, and no more. Thus this Lot- 
tery is Two and a Half per Cent. more advantageous 
to Adventurers, than any that have lately been made 
on this Continent. And there are yet several other 
Advantages; for in the first Place, the Adventurer’s 
whole Ticket cannot be struck dead at a Blow, as in 
common Lotteries. If he has a Blank in the first Class, 
’tis a Blank only of one Tenth of his Ticket, and he has 
still three good Chances left for the remaining nine 
Tenths, every Chance better than the preceding One, 
and the last best of all. Then he is under no Necessity 
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of paying the whole Ten Pieces of Hight for each 
Ticket at once; and, if fortunate in the first Class, may 
have occasion to advance no more than the first. In 
former Lotteries, the Price of a Ticket was Thirty, and 
in some Forty Shillings, the whole to be paid at once, 
and yet its best Chance was to be doubled but 3 or 400 
times. In this Lottery one Piece of Hight may possibly 
gain several Thousands. And lastly, the Number of 
Prizes is more than Half the Number of Tickets... . 

‘The Manner of Drawing is this: All the 7500 Num- 
bers are to be put into one Wheel, and well mixed, the 
Wheel to be frequently turn’d during the Drawing. 
In the other Wheel are put the Prizes of the first Class, 
without any Blanks among them. Then a Number is 
drawn out of one Wheel, and a Prize against it out of 
the other, till the Prizes are all drawn; so ends the 
Drawing of the first Class, which may be finished in 
one Day. 

‘<The rest of the Numbers remain in this Wheel, 
seal’d up, till the Drawing of the second Class. 

‘“‘The Prizes drawn in each Class may be demanded 
within three Days after the Drawing of that Class is 
finished. 

‘<Six Weeks time is to be allowed between the Draw- 
ings to take out Billets for the succeeding Class, pre- 
pared for drawing it, etc. 

‘‘Before drawing the second Class, all the Numbers 
drawn out in the first Class are again to be roll’d up 
and tied, put into the Wheel to the rest, and well mixed 
among them. 

‘‘Then the Prize of the second Class being put into 
the other Wheel, without Blanks, the Drawing proceeds 
as in the first Class. 

‘‘In the same Manner is the third Class managed. 

‘‘In drawing the fourth and last Class, Blanks are 
to be mixed with the Prizes, so many as to draw out 
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all the Numbers in the Number Wheel, and complete 
the Whole. .. .’’ 

The price of tickets in the 177 lotteries under discus- 
sion varied from-$2 to $50 per ticket, although the $3, 
$4, and $5 ticket predominated. As a general rule where 
the price of tickets exceeded $5, the capital and higher 
prizes were much larger in proportion than in the lot- ~ 
teries where tickets sold for $2, $3 and $4 each. 

Previous to 1780, most of the lotteries disposed of 
their tickets through the members of interested or- 
ganizations or friends without cost. As the number, 
however, of the state authorized and foreign lottery 
tickets multiplied, a regular business of disposing of 
tickets and managing lotteries developed in the larger 
cities of the state. Thus it became easy for those 
individuals who promoted special lottery schemes for 
public purposes to avoid the disagreeable task of sell- 
ing lottery tickets to their friends and neighbors by 
placing their sale and management in the hands of pro- 
fessional brokers. This business proved so lucrative 
to those engaged in it that the number of lottery 
brokerage houses increased to upward of 200 in the 
city of Philadelphia alone in 1832.1°° Many of these 
maintained branch offices or business connections in 
the smaller towns of the state. Scarcely a town that 
could boast of a thousand inhabitants was without its 
lottery broker, and in such places as Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, Greensburg, Washington, and Reading several 
existed in each.8° As competition for the sale of 
tickets developed, various plans were devised for mak- 
ing tickets attractive to prospective buyers, such as 
credit, weekly payments, payment in kind, and the 
division of tickets into halves, quarters, eighths, and, 
in a few instances, sixteenths to attract boys and girls. 
Out of this practice developed many abuses, such as 
selling six, seven or more quarters of a single ticket.!*! 
It was common for brokers to attract adventurers by 
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capitalizing the fortunate ticket holders by publishing 
the names with the value of their prizes of those who 
had made their purchases through these brokers and 
by adopting attractive names for their brokerage firms. 
Among these titles were: ‘‘Allen’s Truly Lucky 
Office,’’ Philadelphia ;'°? ‘‘ Lucky Lottery Office,’’ Phila- 
delphia ;!*° ‘‘ Waite’s Truly Fortunate Lottery and Ex- 
change Offices,’? Philadelphia;!*+ ‘‘Bryne’s Lucky 
Office,’’ Philadelphia;'®> ‘‘Good lLuck,’’ Greens- 
burgh ;!8° ‘‘Carson’s Old Gold Mint,’’ Philadelphia ;'*" 
‘‘Latshaw’s Lucky Office,’’ Lancaster.135 In the news- 
paper advertisements of ‘‘Latshaw’s Lucky Office’’ at 
Lancaster was usually printed a poem of seventeen 
lines the last of which ran as follows: 
“If once Dame Fortune lets you draw, 
“You'll find her faithful ever: 


“Her only agent is Latshaw 
“And he’ll forget you never.” ™ 


“‘Hope and Company,’’ Philadelphia brokers, in 1808, 
invited the ladies who were not obliged to ‘‘consult 
their cautious plodding husbands’’ to buy tickets in 
the Universalist Church Lottery or in the Holy Trinity 
Lottery and thus gain ‘‘one or more of the many daz- 
zling prizes’’ which ‘‘await the claim of beauty.’’° 
A Philadelphia broker, Edward Mott, in 1805, in a 
Lehigh Navigation Lottery advertisement, ‘‘respect- 
fully informs his numerous friends and the public— 
his arrangement for the clubs in lottery has given such 
general satisfaction, (that without any public com- 
munication of the scheme) he has upwards of 30 clubs, 
of 500 tickets each, besides a number of clubs of a 
smaller degree, nearly completed, which with other con- 
siderable sales, already made, and his confidence of 
increased sales now the scheme is published, he will 
soon be enabled to fix upon the time for commencing 
the drawing. | 

‘“‘N. B. The Clubs of 500 tickets, are divided into 
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25 shares, of 20 tickets each, payable by 6 installments, 
viz. by cash, and on the first day of January and April 
ensuing, the three remaining payments on the conclu- 
sion of the drawing, and then from the prizes. The 
advantages of these terms, must strike the least dis- 
cerning mind, that beside the two fold chance of prizes 
for the money advanced to anything yet offered to the 
public—the payments are made easy, and such pur- 
chasers will not be liable to any future advance of price, 
which the sales, from the admirable construction of the 
scheme, will soon make expedient. 

‘‘Parties may form clubs themselves, or individuals 
may have tickets upon the same terms—orders from 
any part of the Union, punctually executed, and prizes 
of other Lotteries taken in payment.’’!*! 

The broker’s fee appears to have been fairly uniform 
at $1 per ticket for tickets not exceeding $4 and pro- 
portionally more for higher priced tickets. This com- 
mission was added to the price of the ticket. The 
profits thus accruing to the lottery brokers represented 
twenty or twenty-five percent of the total sum paid by 
the ticket purchasers. During the period of the legali- 
zation of lotteries in the state, when at least 8,000,000 
tickets were placed on the market, the brokers’ profits 
must have been several million dollars. To this must 
be added their profits on the sale of foreign lottery 
tickets, which must have been as great as, if not greater 
than, those derived from state lotteries. 

The number and the value of prizes in the different 
schemes were about as varied as the number of schemes 
themselves. The percentage of prize tickets ranged, as 
a rule, from one fifth to one half of the total number 
of tickets in the scheme. When the percentage of prize 
tickets was large, the capital and other prizes were 
usually fairly small, and vice versa. While the great 
majority of lotteries in Pennsylvania were single 
scheme lotteries with a reasonably small number of 
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tickets and with prizes in proportion, a few of the 
schemes, mostly for public improvements, had in each 
scheme from 10,000 to 30,000 tickets and awarded 
prizes equal to $100,000 or more, among which were 
some large prizes. The lottery for the improvement 
of the roads west of Philadelphia in 1782 awarded one 
prize of $15,000, one of $10,000, and one of $8,000.14? 
The Lehigh Navigation Lottery in 1805 had two prizes 
of $10,000 each.14* The Bustleton and Smithfield Turn- 
pike Road Lottery of 1806 had one prize of $20,000 
and one of $10,000.144 The Pennypack Academy Lot- 
tery of 1811 gave one $10,000 prize.**® The Internal Im- 
provement Navigation Lottery of 1820 managed by 
the state offered prizes: one of $100,000, one of $25,000, 
ten of $10,000, and four of $5,000.14 The Union Canal 
in its various schemes had capital prizes ranging from 
$100,000 to $10,000.47 The Washington Monument 
Lottery of 1811, thousands of whose tickets were sold 
in Pennsylvania, offered one prize of $50,000 one of 
$30,000, one of $20,000, and two of $10,000.148 

A number of different methods of ‘‘drawing lot- 
teries’’ were used in Pennsylvania. But the early 
lotteries appear to have resorted to one of two plans. 
The first of these entailed considerable work. Three 
sets of identical tickets were printed. One set was 
sold; and the tickets in the second set were rolled sep- 
arately and placed in a lottery box, which was then 
sealed, while the third set was kept for checking pur- 
poses. ‘T'wo sets of the prize tickets with their respec- 
tive values printed on them were issued. The tickets 
in one of these sets were rolled separately and placed 
in a second lottery box, which was also sealed. The 
second set was kept for checking purposes. After the 
sale of tickets had been completed and the day for the 
drawing set and publicly announced, the managers or 
certain designated persons opened the two boxes and 
had two men draw simultaneously from them. The 
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tickets taken from the first box were awarded the prizes. - 
marked on the tickets drawn from the second box. This. 
process, a slow and tedious one for large schemes, con- 
tinued until all the tickets had been drawn from the 
prize box. In many instances, two wheels were used 
instead of boxes.14#9 With the growth in the number 
and the size of lottery schemes, a second plan of draw- 
ing, known as the Ternary Combination system, came 
into general use, by which prizes were awarded to com- 
binations of numbers rather than to individual num- 
bers. These combinations were determined by the use 
of the wheel. By this means the drawing in a 75,000 
ticket scheme could be completed in less than an hour. 
While this system proved to be a great timesaver and 
on the whole worked satisfactorily, it was frequently 
asserted that professional lottery dealers could and 
did manipulate the combinations so that few large 
prizes were drawn.1®° 

The individual or the institution in whose interest 
the lottery was organized received his or its profit by 
deducting a certain percentage, usually 15% or 20%, 
from each prize won. The amount of this percentage 
was always printed with the scheme. Thus in a lottery 
of 15,000 tickets at $4.00 each, where 20% was to be 
deducted for the purposes for which the lottery was 
established, $60,000 minus 20%, or $48,000, would be 
awarded in prizes and $12,000 would go to the purposes. 
of the lottery. 

The tremendous odds against each purchaser of a 
lottery ticket are evident from a study of the figures 
given in this illustration. The ticket purchasers paid 
at the rate of $4.00 per ticket for each of the 15,000 
tickets, or $60,000, to the managers of the lottery and 
$1.00 per ticket, or $15,000, to the ticket brokers, mak- 
ing a total of $75,000, for which the fortunate ticket. 
holders received in prizes $48,000, or 64% of the 
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amount actually paid out by the owners of the 15,000 
tickets.1*! 

_ In the great reform movement which swept over the 
country in the late twenties and early thirties, when 
slavery, prohibition, the treatment of the Indian, Sun- 
day mail, factory and labor legislation, suffrage, and 
other governmental reforms were widely discussed and 
critically analyzed from the moral viewpoint, came a 
renewal of the demand for the entire abolition of lot- 
teries in the state. The many irregularities and evils 
of the lottery system had become more and more pro- 
nounced as the number of tickets placed on the market 
had increased the competition between the hundreds 
of brokers in the state. As a result, between 1828 and 
1833, many petitions from all parts of the state were 
presented to the Legislature setting forth the evils of 
the lottery system and asking for the passage of drastic 
legislation on the subject.1®? 

In his annual message to the Assembly in 1831, Gov- 
ernor George Wolf stated that ‘‘a kindred evil to that 
of intemperance, however, equally ruinous to the 
morals and destructive to the comfort and happiness 
of the community, is the practice of selling foreign 
lottery tickets within this commonwealth, which has 
been permitted to progress for many years, and is still 
tolerated amongst us; no successful effort having here- 
tofore been made to arrest it, and so long as we have a 
lottery drawn within the State by authority of law, we 
must expect a continual influx of tickets upon us from 
other states, the sales of which will be cloaked and con- 
nived at, under the legalized sales of tickets of the Union 
Canal Lottery, and such is the infatuation produced 
upon the community, by this fascinating and alluring 
enticement to adventure, that until there shall be no 
longer a vestige of a lottery authorized by law, tolerated 
in the State, the several acts of assembly, providing 
Severe penalties against the venders of foreign or un- 
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authorized lottery tickets, will remain a dead letter, 
and will not be enforced against offenders.’’ Governor 
Wolf then recommended that with the expiration of 
the rights and privileges granted to the Union Canal 
Lottery, December 31, 1833, ‘‘or sooner if practicable, 
such arrangements with the company, should, if pos- 
sible, be made consistent with good faith, as would 
relieve the commonwealth from a great and apparently 
interminable moral evil. It is believed that by expung- 
ing from the statute book that last act to be found there 
in favor of lotteries, a great and lasting benefit would 
accrue to the community at large, or the foundation 
on which the mischief rests would then be entirely 
eradicated; and by providing for a rigorous prosecu- 
tion of the laws already in force against the venders of 
foreign tickets in our own State, without the authority 
of law, an end would soon be put to a grievous and 
growing moral malady and the community would be 
relieved from a species of taxation which, although 
voluntary, is of the most onerous, oppressive and 
ruinous kind.’’5? Although it was discussed at length, 
no action was taken by the Assembly. 

In his message the following year, Governor Wolf 
again emphasized the need for more drastic lottery 
legislation. In part he said, ‘‘A more pernicious, 
ruinous and demoralizing evil can scarcely be imagined. 
The contract of Messrs. Yates and M’Intyre, with the 
Union Canal Company, will expire in one year from 
the last of this month. Permit me, therefore, to recom- 
mend the subject to your attention as one deserving 
the immediate consideration and the prompt and effi- 
cient action of the General Assembly. It is believed 
that measures might be taken in the course of the pres- 
ent session, which, whilst the public faith would be 
preserved, would put an end to the existing evil.’’154 
An administration bill for the entire abolition of lot- 
teries was then introduced in the House. A state wide 
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organization came into existence to influence the pas- 
sage of the bill. A memorial was prepared, copies of 
which were printed and sent throughout the state to 
friends of the bill for signatures. These were later 
presented to the Assembly, some of them bearing 
nearly two hundred names.!*> Nevertheless, when the 
final vote was taken the bill failed of passage in the 
Senate, although it had previously passed the House 
76 to 615° The efforts of the anti-lottery forces 
throughout the state continued through the summer 
and were renewed with increased vigor during the 
meetings of the Assembly of 1833. As in the previous 
session, petitions signed by hundreds of citizens poured 
in upon the Assembly.'®** A Committee of citizens in 
Philadelphia ordered for distribution 5,000 copies of a 
carefully prepared pamphlet of 47 pages written by 
John R. Tyson, Esq., of Philadelphia, on the history 
of lotteries in the United States. In this Mr. Tyson 
gave a graphic description of the evil effects of the 
lottery system. In part he said:‘‘Upon what prin- 
ciple can enlightened legislation, having other objects 
and duties, permit an instrument of this sort to con- 
tinue? Is it for the value of the money raised, or is 
it because the losses incident to lottery speculation 
may be considered in the light of voluntary taxation? 
Its deluded victim does not regard it as a tax, but as a 
road to sudden wealth, dispensing with the necessity 
of labour. If it be called taxation, it is unjust because 
it is unequal, and comes chiefly from the pockets of 
the poorest of the people. May not money be raised by 
the mode which is equal in its operation, which takes 
from the rich man in proportion to his property, and 
which, not confined to the necessitous, will not dry up 
the means of future support, and cut off the possibility 
of future contributions? If the physical improvement 
of the state be one object of the lottery, let us not for- 
get what more than countervails the benefit—the moral 
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deterioration of the citizen. If revenue be the object, 
let us not forget that larger expenditures will be req- 
uisite for the construction of new almshouses and 
new penitentiaries. In fine, there is no mode of rais- 
ing money which is so unequal and oppressive—no 
species of adventure in which the chances are so many 
against the adventurer—none in which the infatuation 
attending it is so powerful and engrossing—none which 
inflicts so much distress—none which produces more 
general atrocious criminality. . . . The great question 
remains, what will have the effect of extirpating so 
prodigious an evil? Experience has proved, both in 
Kingland and in America, that no regulations can 
palliate its mischief, and no prohibitions, though armed 
with penalties, are adequate to give to it a prescribed 
restriction. If the act of 1805, passed by the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, for preventing insurance by for- 
feitures be coolly contemned—if the act of 1792 and 
1811, likewise annexing pecuniary penalties to the sale 
of foreign tickets be inadequate in their purpose, what 
confidence is to be reposed in fines and forfeitures? 
Could not its destruction be effected by imposing im- 
prisonment as for a criminal offence? Should not that 
which destroys the peace of families and is the origin 
of every criminal excess, be itself visited by criminal 
punishment? We commend the subject to the anxious 
and deliberate attention of the philanthropist and 
patriot, as incaleulably momentous to the present well 
being of society, and to the future prospects of the 
country. .. . May we ask whether its continuance by 
law should be permitted, under a form of government 
which depends for its existence and conservation upon 
the high minded purity of its members? Whether that 
which is so directly at war with the whole policy of this 
country, whose every interest consists in making wealth 
the fruit of intelligent industry and presenting every 
incentive to useful and honorable exertion, should be 
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cherished and nourished by the genial sunshine of pro- 
tective legislation ?’’15§ 

Mr. Tyson then presented a list of insolvent persons 
in Philadelphia whose insolvency was attributed by 
the petitioners themselves before the court to losses 
sustained in dealing in lotteries. These ranged from 
3 to 17 per year between 1828 and 1832. Extracts from 
this pamphlet were printed in newspapers throughout 
the state. It appears to have had considerable influence 
upon the final action of the Legislature in 1833 in pass- 
ing the act for the ‘‘entire abolition of Lotteries.’ 

This act stated that from and after December 31, | 
1833, ‘‘every lottery and lotteries, and device and de- 
vices in the nature of lotteries, shall be utterly and 
entirely abolished.’’ Section one imposed a fine of 
from $100 to $2,000 upon any person ‘‘who shall make, 
sell or offer for sale, or have in his possession with 
intent to sell, or offer for sale, or be in any way con- 
cerned in the sale of any lottery ticket, or shall be in 
any way concerned in the management or drawing of 
a lottery.’’ The act also imposed a heavy penalty upon 
those convicted of advertising for sale lottery tickets, 
signs or symbols.1°® 

The passage of this act placed Pennsylvania in the 
van guard of the nation-wide fight against the lottery 
system, as only two or three states had preceded her 
in the enactment of effective legislation against lot- 
teries. Recognizing the many difficulties which she 
would encounter in the enforcement of the law due to 
the fact that most of the neighboring states not only 
tolerated but licensed lotteries, a special effort was 
made to secure the co-operation of her sister states 
and the federal government. In pursuance of this end 
the following resolution was adopted: 

‘‘Whereas, lotteries are an acknowledged evil of 
great magnitude vitally injurious to the morals and 
industry of any community; And whereas, the public 
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and private injuries resulting from lotteries can only 
be remedied by their total abolition; And whereas, our 
state cannot effectually suppress the sale of lottery 
tickets, and the pursuit of this mode of gaming, with- 
out the co-operation of the other states of this Union; 
And whereas, the state of Pennsylvania has recently 
enacted that all lotteries shall be totally abolished in 
said state from and after the thirty first day of De- 
cember next and has prohibited the sale of any ticket 
or tickets within the same after said period, therefore 
the Governor . .. ’’ was instructed to send a copy of 
the bill and the resolution to the Governors of all the 
states and to the President of the United States, to 
whom the request was made ‘‘that he will, at the 
earliest period, lay the same before Congress and use 
such measures aS may, in his opinion, be best caleu- 
lated to effect the entire abolition of lotteries within 
the District of Columbia.’’!°° 

While the act of 1833 was more effective than any 
previous measure in restricting the number and the 
character of lotteries, means were soon discovered by 
which many of the provisions of the law were avoided 
in the establishment of camouflaged lotteries. These, 
however, were not numerous and were fairly unim- 
portant. Nevertheless, the opponents of the system 
were determined to remedy the defects in the act of 
1833 by further enactments. 

This law of 1833, while forbidding under severe 
penalties foreign and private lotteries, did not take 
from the Legislature the right previously exercised 
of authorizing lotteries. Although the sentiment in 
the several Legislatures during the thirties was ex- 
tremely hostile to the whole lottery system, the 
opponents of the lottery system were afraid that some 
future Legislature might entertain a different attitude 
and reintroduce the evil by special authorization. Con- 
sequently, previous to and during the meetings of the 
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Constitutional Convention in 1837, a state wide move- 
ment sprang into existence, similar to that of 1831-33, 
which had as its object the insertion of a clause in the 
Bill of Rights stating that ‘‘The Legislature shall never 
sanction or authorize any lottery.’’ Numerous petitions 
to this effect were presented to the Convention. Un- 
fortunately, however, the measure was defeated when 
it came before the Convention for final decision.‘ 

The defeat of the effort to obtain constitutional pro- 
hibition against legislative authorization of lotteries 
did not discourage the introduction of anti-lottery bills 
in the Legislature many times during the next few 
years. It was not until 1860, however, that the next 
and final important lottery enactment occurred. In 
that year, lotteries were declared to be nuisances and 
invalid and void. It was further enacted that ‘‘If any 
person shall, within the state, either publicly or 
privately, erect, set up, open, make or draw any such 
lottery as aforesaid, or be in any way concerned in the 
managing, conducting or carrying on the same, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction, be 
sentenced to pay a fine, not exceeding $1000, and 
undergo by separate and solitary confinement at labor 
not exceeding one year.’’ The selling of tickets or 
policies in lotteries or of advertising the sale of tickets 
or lottery schemes was also pronounced a misdemeanor 
and subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 and im- 
prisonment of not more than two years.1%* This meas- 
ure by reason of its scope and its severe penalties, to- 
gether with the awakening of public sentiment, caused 
the rapid disappearance of what remained of the lottery 
system in Pennsylvania. 

While the records show the accomplishment of a 
large number of public enterprises and the aid of re- 
ligious, benevolent, and educational works which might 
otherwise have been delayed for years, they do not 
show the terrible unwritten record of all the vanished 
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visions of wealth, the blasted day dreams of fortune, 
the blighted anticipations, the luring temptations, the 
yielding to wrongs, the bitter disappointments, the 
agony of remorse, the sorrowful poverty, the miserable 
ruin, and the wretched suicides. It took a long time 
to see that the evil outweighed the good and that the 
public gain was no compensation for public or private 
injury. As is the case with most moral reforms, the 
time comes when the system is seen in its true light 
and is banished from the state by an aroused public 
sentiment. Such was the case in Pennsylvania. By 
the act of 1833 Pennsylvania assumed a position of 
pioneer in a great movement for good that resulted 
three quarters of a century later in national legislation 
that completed the struggle begun by Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Massachusetts. 
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THE PROVINCIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
1753-1783. 


BY C. P. B. JEFFERYS. 


(Continued from page 65.) 
X. 


MUSIC AND SINGING AT ST. PETER’S, 1761-1783. 


For at least two years after its opening, St. Peter’s 
Church had no organ. The singing was conducted by 
a clerk who sat at the clerk’s desk, probably the present 
‘‘reading-desk.’”!®! His other duty was to lead in the 
responses. This position was a coveted one, although 
the salary was small, and examinations or trials were 
held in reading and singing before the appointment. 
At times a failure in this test caused great disappoint- 
ment and hard feelings.1°* The reading desk is situ- 
ated under the pulpit at the west end of the church. 
From there also prayers and the lessons were read 
by the officiating minister, and before the pulpit was 
finished (1764) the sermon was probably preached from 
there. | 

The first mention of a Clerk at St. Peter’s occurs in 
1762 when it was resolved by the Vestry ‘‘that William 
Carteright be the clerk of St. Peter’s Church in the 
room of John Harrison who resigned.’ The next 
year it was resolved to pay the Clerk £25 a year. His 


1 This statement is based upon comparison with a colonial church 
built 1713; St. Peter’s Church in St. George Parish, Bermuda. Here 
the clerk’s desk is one step below the reading desk and the pulpit 
above all. M. A. Leech; Sketches, 32, believes the clerk’s desk at St. 
Peter’s, Philadelphia, was in the north gallery in front of the organ. 

™ Joseph H. Fleming to William White 10 Dec., 1803. Ms. St. Peter’s 
Papers, Christ Church Vault, drawer 11. 

“Minutes 22 Apr., 1762. 
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name, however, is not given.1°* In 1765 a Daniel Cart- 
wright is mentioned as the ‘‘late clerk of St. Peter’s 
church’’ no longer officiating there. Whether Daniel 
Cartwright and William Carteright are one is not 
known. At any rate, William Young was appointed 
in 1765 to take Cartwright’s place.1®° He held this 
office for a number of years although in 1768 he com- 
plained to the vestry that he had received no salary 
for ‘‘near two years.’’ They agreed to pay the back 
salary!®*® and he continued in this office until about 1778 
when a Mr. Tuckey is mentioned as clerk.1°* Whether 
this was only a temporary appointment or not is not 
known. It is possible that Young was in the Conti- 
nental Army. At any rate he was back at his place in 
1783 and got himself into considerable trouble, on 
account of which he lost his position. A Mr. Brooks, 
who was considered ‘‘to be well-qualified for a clerk’’ 
was probably appointed in his place.'*® 

Members of the congregation apparently got to- 
gether and practised special music to sing in St. Peter’s 
before a clerk was appointed. At the opening service 
the words of the text of Provost Smith’s sermon 
‘‘which had been previously composed into an Anthem, 
were elegantly sung by a Number of Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to the vast Satisfaction of every Body present.’ 
Francis Hopkinson, in 1763, made A collection of Psalm 
Tunes with a few Anthems and Hymns, for Use of the 
Umted Churches of Christ Church and St. Peter’s 
Church mm Philadelphia.. A copy of this collection is 
preserved in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
This is prefaced by an open letter to Richard Peters 


14 Minutes 11 Apr., 1763. 

© Tbid., 24 June, 1765. 

1% Toid., 11 Apr., 1768. 

7 Ibid., 19 June, 1778. 

18 Thid., 23, 28 Apr., 31 July, 1783. 

1” Pennsylvania Gazette 10 Sept., 1761. 
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in which the editor hopes and expects the Churches 
will have organs in the near future. 

The organ which was put in about 1764 by a subscrip- 
tion, turned out to be much too large. It was situated 
in the North gallery causing ‘‘near one-half’’ of it 
‘incapable of being lett’’ for sittings.2 It also made 
the seats near it very undesirable. The rent for them 
was lowered to one dollar a sitting,? but this ap- 
parently was no inducement to sit there. 

John Bankson, in 1770, at the request of his father 
was appointed organist of St. Peter’s, but only on the 
condition that he should serve without a salary until 
the church funds could afford it. Apparently the only 
remuneration which he received was a present from 
the Vestry of £10, five years later.*°? The first regular 
organist was a Mr. Curtz appointed March Ist, 1782, 
and given a salary of £25 a year. 

The Vestry after giving it about ten years’ trial 
wanted to get rid of the huge organ, but felt obliged 
to ask permission of the various subscribers to it be- 
fore taking any action. They therefore appointed a 
committee of Gerardus Clarkson and Thomas Cuthbert 
to wait on the subscribers and request them to sign the 
following preamble: 


‘““PHILADELPHIA, December 1775. 

Whereas it has been represented to us, the Subscribers, Contributers 
to the Organ at St. Peter’s Church in this city, that the funds of the 
Churches have never yet enabled the Vestry to employ a regular Organ- 
ist, and that the Organ is not only useless at present, but too large for 
the Church, and takes up the place of as many seats as if lett, would 
make a very considerable addition to the annual income of the Churches: 
We do, therefore, in consideration, of the premises and from a hearty 
goodwill to the prosperity of the Churches, freely consent and agree 
that the Rector, Church-Wardens and Vestrymen of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s in the city of etc. . . . do order the said organ to be taken 
down, as soon as they shall think proper and dispose of it on the best 


20° Minutes 12 June, 1774. 

71 Tbid., 11 June, 1770. 

 Tbid., 10 Dec., 1770; and 11 Dec., 1775. 
2% Thid., 22 Nov., 1782. 
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terms they can procure, on this express condition that the money aris- 
ing from the sale of the said organ be put out to interest on good land 
security and at some future time applied to the purchase of an organ 
of more convenient size, and the support of an organist for the said 
Church.” 7% 


Apparently the canvass was unsuccessful and the 
organ was left, unused. In 1779 the windows of St. 
Peter’s needed some new panes of glass, so the glass 
from the doors of the organ was removed and used 
for the windows.” 

By 1782, however, the Church funds were in better 
shape and the Church Warden was ordered to have the 
organ put in good repair,?°® but that summer the ques- 
tion of moving it came up again, due to the ‘‘number 
of persons applying for seats.’’*°’ The committee ap- 
pointed to make alterations in Christ Church gallery 
was given charge of the matter. It reported on June 
28th that the ‘‘Organ would be much better situated by 
being fixed at the west end of the Church, in a gallery 
to be erected for that purpose.’’ The expense they 
thought would be about £225. The Vestry considered 
this well worth while, but thought those people who 
held pews in St. Peter’s ‘‘in right of original subsecrip- 
tions toward building the said Church’’ should be first 
consulted and given the option of the best pews built 
where the organ then stood, if they considered their 
present sittings injured by the alteration.2°* Their 
consent was obtained*°® and the present interior of St. 
Peter’s shows the result, although the proposed altera- 
tions were not carried out until 1789. Instead, how- 
ever, of the gallery being erected at the west end, 


204 Minutes 1] Dec., 1775. 
25 Tbid., 24 Jan., 1779. 
26 Thid., 14 Feb., 1782. 
27 Thid., 4 June, 1782. 

208 Thid., 28 June, 1782. 
2° Thid., 5 July, 1782. 
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causing the pulpit and reading desk to be removed, it 
was built over the chancel at the east end.?!° 

The Organ, however, was gotten into shape and a 
committee was appointed to regulate the singing of 
music at St. Peter’s, in 1782,?! consisting of Dr. Clark- 
son, Chaloner, Captain Price, and William Aldock. 
They were to make arrangements with Matthew White- 
head or some other suitable person to instruct twelve 
persons in singing, to accompany the organ.”!?_ This is 
the first mention of a choir at St. Peter’s, which has 
grown today to be one of the finest in the country. 

The following March (1783) Mr. Law, a ‘‘teacher of 
Church Psalmody from New England,’’ wanted to give 
a concert with his scholars at St. Peter’s and was 
granted permission to do so.743 Consequently Law put 
‘advertisements in the papers giving notice of the in- 
tended performance of ‘‘some religious pieces of 
music’’ and gave the price of admission as 2/6. Some 
‘‘respectable members’’ of the congregation were very 
much incensed that admission should be charged and 
told the rector their feelings. Such objection was 
raised that another notice was sent to the papers, noti- 
fying the public that admission was free. The money 
was refunded to those who had bought tickets.?"* 

Everything seemed to be smoothed out. The au- 
dience assembled and singing started when a commo- 
tion arose in the audience, apparently spoiling the con- 
cert. This ‘‘rude and disorderly behavior’’ due to 
‘‘several corroborating circumstances’’ was partly laid 
to William Young, the Clerk of St. Peter’s. He was 
immediately ordered by the Vestry ‘‘to desist in 
officiating in his said clerkship’’ until the following 


210 Minutes 31 Jan., 1789. 
71 Tbid., 10 Dec., 1782. 
212 Tbid., 7 Jan., 1783. 

8 Tbid., 28 Mar., 1783. 
4 Tbid., 18 Apr., 1783. 
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Monday, when he should appear before them to explain 
his misbehavior.”4> The other persons concerned were 
brought before Justice Plunket Fleeson, then Presid- 
ing Judge of the City Court of Philadelphia, for a hear- 
ing. Upon full examination of the business, he ‘‘held 
the delinquents to bail for good behavior.’’** Young 
appears to have been let off with a severe censure and 
the loss of his clerkship. Jealousy, on the part of the 
clerk, at Law’s success and popularity evidently caused 
this ungentlemanly conduct. Possibly Law had been 
training a choir to replace the clerk, therefore he 
arranged a hostile demonstration.”!* 


Bek 
JACOB DUCHE AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Upon the resignation of Richard Peters, Jacob 
Duché, the senior assistant minister, was unanimously 
elected Rector of the United Churches,!® which office 
he accepted on October 30th. In the meantime, the 
controversy between the mother country and the Colo- 
nies had gotten well under way. The ministers of the 
Anglican Church in America were put in a very difficult 
position. ‘They were, in a very real sense, officers of 
the crown and by their oath of ordination had sworn 
allegiance to England. If a break occurred, they would 
have to choose between breaking their ordination oaths, 
or remaining loyal to Great Britain. In the case of the 
three ministers at St. Peter’s, Duché, White and 


715 Minutes 23 Apr., 1783. 

16 Tbid., 28 Apr., 1763. 

717 Andrew Law of Connecticut was engaging in a campaign for “the 
improvement of Psalmody,” and opposing the “new tunes” introduced 
by William Billings. It is known he also operated in the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian and Baptist Churches. 

718 Minutes 25 Sept., 1775. 
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Coombe, all were born and brought up in Philadelphia 
and naturally sympathized strongly with the merchants 
there. Apparently until the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it never occurred to them that a final break 
would be made. Consequently, Duché and Coombe, at 
least, heartily took the colonial side in all their actions. 

Duché had a great reputation as a talker and devout 
man. When the Continental Congress met at Car- 
penter’s Hall, September 6th, 1774, the method of vot- 
ing was first settled and then upon a motion that the 
session should be opened with prayer, Duché was 
chosen to do it.24” John Adams in a letter to his wife 
in Boston gives an interesting and vivid picture of the 
scene. 


“When the Congress first met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it 
should be opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of New 
York and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we were so divided 
in religious sentiments, some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Ana- 
baptists, some Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists, that we could 
not join in the same act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said, 
he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety 
and virtue, who was at that time a friend to his country. He was a 
Stranger in Philadelphia but had heard that Mr. Duche (Duchay they 
pronounce it) deserved that character and therefore he moved that Mr. 
Duche an Episcopal Clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to 
the Congress tomorrow morning. The motion was seconded and passed 
in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our President, waited on Mr. Duche 
and received for an answer that, if his health would permit, he certainly 
would. Accordingly next morning, he appeared with his clerk in his 
pontificials and read several prayers in the established form, and then 
read the Collect for the seventh day of September which was the Thirty- 
fifth Psalm. You must remember that this was the next morning after 
we heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade of Boston. I never saw 
a greater effect upon an audience. It seemed as if Heaven had ordained 
that Psalm to be read on that morning.™ 

“After this Mr. Duche unexpectedly to everybody struck out into an 


2° Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-89, I, 26. 

229 “Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me; fight 
against them that fight against me. 

“Lay hand upon the shield and buckler, and stand up to help me. 

“Bring forth the spear and stop the way against them that persecute 
my: say unto my soul—I am thy salvation,” etc., 35th Psalm. 
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extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every man present. I 
must confess I never heard a better prayer or one so well pronounced.’ 
Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such fervor, 
such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in language so elegant 
and sublime, for Amercia, for the Congress, for the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It has had an ex- 
cellent effect upon everybody here. I must beg you to read that Psalm. 
If there was any faith in the sortes Virgilianae or sortes Homericae or 
especially in the sortes Biblicae, it would be thought providential. 

“Tt will amuse your friends to read this letter and the thirty-fifth 
Psalm to them. Read it to your father and Mr. Willard. I wonder 
what our Braintree churchmen think of this. Mr. Duche is one of the 
most ingenious men and best characters and greatest orators in the 
episcopalian order upon this continent; yet a zealous friend of liberty 
and country.” ”? 


The fact that Duché was chosen for this, and made 
such a deep impression, gave the patriots much more 
confidence in the Churchmen, whom they thought would 
naturally side with the mother country. Samuel Adams 
gives as his reason for nominating a ‘‘clergymen of 
that denomination,’’ that ‘‘many of our warmest 
friends are members of the Church of England’’; there- 
fore he thought it ‘‘prudent’’ to do so.?78 Joseph 
Warren to whom this reason and an account of the 
event was written published the letter in the Boston 
Gazette because, he wrote, ‘‘I have been informed that 
the conduct of some few persons of the Episcopal de- 
nomination, in maintaining principles inconsistent with 
the rights and liberties of mankind, has given offense 
to some of the zealous friends of this country.’’??4 

Congress was very much impressed and voted that 


71 The prayer Duché later used as Chaplain of Congress has repeatedly 
and incorrectly been quoted as this extemporary prayer, notably in 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography and Butler: Washington 
at Valley Forge,” etc. This is the only record of the contents of this 
prayer. 

22 J. Adams to wife, 16 Sept., 1774, C. F. Adams: Works of John 
Adams, II, 368-9. 

*% S. Adams to J. Warren, 9 Sept., 1774. Boston Gazette 26 Sept., 
1774. 

224 J. Warren to Messrs Printers, ibid. 
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the ‘‘Thanks of the Congress be given to Mr. Duché 
. . . for performing Devine Service and for the excel- 
lent Prayer which he composed and delivered on the 
Occasion.’’”?5 Joseph Reed told John Adams that ‘‘we 
were never guilty of a more masterly stroke of polity 
than in moving that Mr. Duché might read prayers.’’??¢ 

At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia a cen- 
tury later a Bible was laid open at the thirty-fifth 
Psalm in Carpenter’s Hall. Visitors thinking it was 
the Bible Duché used tore out not only the Psalm, but 
almost every page in it to keep as souvenirs. The rem- 
nant is now one of the relics of the centennial year. It 
was published by the American Bible Society at a 
comparatively recent date. 

At St. Peter’s, however, no change in the service was 
made. The prayers for King George and the royal 
family continued to be read every Sunday. 

On May 10th, 1775, Duché was requested to open the 
Second Session of the Continental Congress with 
prayer,”**7 and was given another hearty vote of 
thanks.?*° July 20th was set aside by Congress for a 
day of fasting and prayer and Duché was appointed to 
preach before it, assembled at Christ Church. Upon 
the death of Peyton Randolph, President of the Con- 
gress, he was again asked to preach at the funeral.?”° 
In consequence of these definite acts on behalf of the 
rebellious Colonies, he was walking on very thin ice in 
respect to his superiors in England. The sermon which 
he preached before Congress on July 20th was called 
‘‘The American Vine’’ and was far from ‘‘neutral.’’ 
EKiven worse than this he made a very patriotic address 


228 Journals, 1, 27. ; 

26 Diary 10 Sept., 1774. C. F. Adams, Works of John Adams, II, 
377-8. 

27 Journals, II, 12. 

= Thed., II, 22. 

22 Tbid., III, 303. 
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before the First Battalion of the City of Philadelphia 
on the 7th of July called ‘‘The Duty of Standing Fast 
in our Spiritual and Temporal Liberties.’’ This was 
dedicated to General Washington. Coombe was not 
more careful in his utterances and the sermon which 
he preached at St. Peter’s on the Day of Fast was very 
fiery and approbatory of war.?°° 

The other clergy in Philadelphia felt that they should 
be frank with the Bishop of London and tell him the 
circumstances under which they were placed. A joint 
letter was therefore written saying they were afflicted 
in mind at the ‘‘controversy between the Parent 
country and these colonies.’’ They had thought it their 
duty to keep their pulpits ‘‘ wholly clear from anything 
bordering on this contest’’ but at the same time trying 
to ‘‘avoid whatever might irritate the tempers of the 
people’’ or create a suspicion that they were opposed 
to the interest of the country in which they lived. The 
time had come when this neutrality was being miscon- 
strued and they were forced to take an active part. 
‘‘Our Congregations,’’ they wrote ‘‘of all ranks have 
associated themselves determined never to submit to 
the Parliamentary claim of taxing them at pleasure; 
and the Blood already spilt in maintaining this claim 
is unhappily alienating the affections of many from 
the Parent Country, and cementing them closer in the 
most fixed purpose of a Resistance dreadful even in 
contemplation.’’ Their people, they went on to say, 
continually called upon them to take one side or the 
other, and think they should have advice from the pul- 
pit. These requests could not be refused without losing 
all their influence and could not be complied with with- 
out being interpreted as traitorous to Great Britain. 
Since they were at such a distance from their superiors 


*° All three sermons were published in pamphlet form at Philadelphia 
in 1775. 
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and unable to ask advice they had followed their own 
consciences in their actions. Duché’s sermon before 
the First Battalion was admitted and his part taken in 
opening the Congresses explained. Duché’s signature 
appears with the others at the foot of this confession 
or excuse whichever way it may be taken.?*! 

When Independence was declared, Duché was very 
much troubled, but forced himself to believe, as he later 
declared, that it was a mere temporary measure 
adopted to terrorize the Crown and thus procure favor- 
able terms for the Colonies.”82 On the very day of the 
Declaration, 4th July, 1776, Duché heard of it and 
called a special meeting of the Vestry at his own house. 
They passed the following resolution: 


“Whereas the Honorable Continental Congress have resolved to de- 
clare the American colonies to be free and independent states; in con- 
sequence of which it will be proper to omit those petitions in the liturgy 
wherein the King of Great Britain is prayed for, as inconsistent with 
the said declaration. Therefore, resolved, that it appears to this vestry 
to be necessary, for the peace and weilbeing of the churches to omit the 
said petitions; and the Rector and Assistant Ministers of the United 
Churches are requested in the name of the vestry and their constituents, 
to omit such petitions as are above mentioned.” 


The Rector, Jacob Duché, was present at this meet- 
ing. The Vestry present were Thomas Cuthbert, Jacob 
Duché sr., Robert Whyte, Charles Stedman, Edmund 
Physick, James Biddle, Peter DeHaven, James Rey- 
nolds, and Gerardus Clarkson.?*? 

This was on Thursday, and on Sunday, the 7th, 
prayers for the King were omitted in St. Peter’s and 
Christ Church. As these were the first of the Anglican 
Churches in the New American States to make this 
omission, it gave a strong precedent for the others to 
follow. St. Peter’s had now definitely set herself on 


*1 Smith, Duché, Coombe, Peters, Stringer and White to Bishop of 
London, 30 June, 1775. Perry, II, 470-72. 

*8? Duché to Washington, 8 Oct., 1777. 

* Minutes 4 July 1776. 
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record, on the side of the States, and her patriotic con- 
gregation was satisfied. The next day, July 8th, her 
Rector was appointed first Chaplain to Congress and 
‘‘desired to attend every morning at nine o’clock.’”** 
President Hancock’s letter to him was as follows: 


“Philadelphia, July 8 1776 
“Sir: It is with the ona pleasure I inform you that the Congress 
have been induced, from a consideration of your piety, as well as your 
uniform and zealous attachment to the rights of America to appoint you 
their Chaplain. It is their request, which I am commanded to signify 
to you, that you will attend on them, every morning at nine o’clock. 
I have the honour to be sir, with respect your most obedient and very 
humble servant. 


John Hancock 
President.” 

This put Duché in a very difficult position as, in order 
to accept, he had to swear allegiance to the United 
States and break his ordination oath, which he had 
hitherto technically preserved. Whether from fear of 
the consequences of declining such an important oftice 
or as he later said ‘‘he thought the churches were in 
danger and hoped by this means to prevent any harm 
to them’’**> (which latter reason seems very improb- 
able) he accepted. 


34 Journals V, 520. 
76 Duché to Washington, 8 Oct., 1777. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EDWARD SAVAGE’S PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 
BY MANTLE FIELDING. 


To an American no other painted portrait can pos- 
sess the interest and significance of that of our first 
President, nor does he ever tire of seeing the likeness 
of the man who stood first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. His portraits 
transmit to posterity his eminent virtues, and in con- 
templating these paintings we feel impressed with the 
nobility of his character, the dignity of his manhood, 
and his truth, sincerity and patriotism. 

To the student of Washington portraiture, the num- 
ber of times he submitted to the sittings of painters 
seems appalling, but although the ordeal was a great 
burden he early realized that he was performing a duty 
to posterity. On May 16, 1785, we find him writing to 
Francis Hopkinson, from Mount Vernon: ‘‘I am so 
hackneyed to the touches of the Painter’s pencil, that 
I am now altogether at their beck, and sit like Patience 
on a monument, whilst they are delineating the lines 
of my face. It is a proof of what habit and custom can 
effect. At first I was as impatient at the request and 
as restive under the operation as a colt is of the saddle. 
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The next time I submitted very reluctantly, but with 
less flouncing. Now no dray moves more readily to 
the Thrill, than I do to the Painter’s chair.”’ 

Among the American portrait painters to whom 
Washington gave sittings was Edward Savage; un- 
fortunately no complete life, diary or register of his 
work has descended to us. We therefore have had 
to take the rather incomplete records concerning him 
from notes and correspondence of his times. 

Edward Savage was born in Princeton, Worcester 
County, Mass., November 26, 1761, and died there July 
6, 1817. The father of Edward, Abraham Savage, had 
been driven from France, by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Edward Savage originally was a 
goldsmith, a trade that produced many of our early 
American engravers. As early as 1789, we find him 
turning his attention to portrait painting, he was only 
twenty-eight when he left Massachusetts carrying with 
him a letter from President Willard of Harvard Col- 
lege to Washington, requesting him to sit for his por- 
trait for the University, and there it will be found 
today. This is the first that we know of Savage as 
an artist; he must have had some instruction and expe- 
rience in portrait painting, however, for though his 
portrait of Washington was not remarkable as a work 
of art, still it was not painted by an absolutely inexpe- 
rienced hand. 

President Willard wrote, November 7, 1789: ‘‘Mr. 
Savage, the bearer of this, who is a painter and is 
going to New York, has called on me and of his own 
accord has politely and generously offered to take your 
portrait for the University, if you will be so kind as to 
sit. As it would be exceedingly gratifying to all the 
governors of this literary society, that the portrait of 
the man we so highly love, esteem and revere should 
be the property of and placed within Harvard College, 
permit me, Sir, to request the favor of your sitting for 
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the purpose which will greatly oblige the whole cor- 
poration.”’ 

In ‘‘Sparks’ Writings of Washington’’ we find his 
reply: 

| New York, 23 December 1789. 

Sir:—Your letter of the 7th ultimo was handed to 
me a few days since by Mr. Savage, who is now en- 
gaged in taking the portrait, which you and the gov- 
ernors of the seminary over which you preside have 
expressed a desire for, that it may be placed in the 
philosophical chamber of your University. I am in- 
duced, Sir, to comply with this request from a wish 
that I may have to gratify, as far as with propriety 
may be done, every reasonable desire of the patrons 
and promoters of science. And at the same time I feel 
myself flattered by the polite manner in which I am 
requested to give this proof of my sincere regard, and 
good wishes for the prosperity of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Iam Sir with great esteem 

Your obd. Servt. 
Go. Washington. 
To Joseph Warren, 
President of Harvard. 

In the Diary of George Washington from 1789 to 
1791, he records with his accustomed precision on De- 
cember 21st, ‘‘Sat from ten to one o’clock for a Mr. 
Savage, to draw my Portrait for the University of 
Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts, at the re- 
quest of the President and Governors of the said Uni- 
versity.’’ 


On December 28th he notes: 
‘¢Sat all the forenoon for Mr. Savage who was taking 
my portrait.’’ And on January 6th, 1790 he enters: 
‘‘Sat from half after eight o’clock till ten for the 
portrait painter, Mr. Savage, to finish the picture of 
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me which he had begun for the University of Cam- 
bridge.’’ This portrait is painted on a Canvas, 
twenty-five by thirty inches. Later on Savage on the 
order of Vice President, John Adams, painted a second 
portrait of Washington, as shown by an entry in the 
Diary on April 6, 1790. 

‘‘Sat for Mr. Savage at the request of the Vice Presi- 
dent to have my Portrait drawn for him.”’ 


Savage moved to Philadelphia, and in 1791 sailed 
for London,—here he studied under Benjamin West, 
and probably learned something of the art of engrav- 
ing in stipple and in mezzotint. His portraits of Gen- 
eral Knox and of Washington were issued in London 
1791-92-93. 

In 1794 Savage returned to the United States, and 
was married in Boston to Sarah Sever, and soon after 
this date he settled in Philadelphia, where his brother 
John Savage had established himself as a merchant. 
In July of 1795 he exhibited the first panorama ever 
shown in that city. It represented London and West- 
minster, and a Philadelphia newspaper of the time 
states that it was painted ‘‘in a circle and looks like 
reality.’’ 

Savage apparently remained in Philadelphia until 
1801 when his name disappears from the city directory. 
He went to New York, and from there to Boston, and 
to Princeton. In New York Savage joined forces 
with Daniel Bowen, in the New York Museum. Dun- 
lap in his ‘‘History of the Arts of Design’’ calls it 
‘fa mingled establishment, half painting-gallery, half 
museum.”’ 

In 1795 these collections were transferred to Bos- 
ton, and opened at ‘‘The Head of the Mall’’ as the 
Columbia Museum. The museum with a portion of its 
contents was burned in 1803. In 1806 Bowen and the 
artist W. M.S. Doyle erected the Museum in Tremont 
St., which the next year was again destroyed by fire; 
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it was rebuilt and maintained as a museum until 1825 
when the Columbian Museum passed to the New Eng- 
land Museum. In 1840 it was purchased by Moses 
Kimball, who maintained it as the Boston Museum for 
more than fifty years. To the picture-gallery of this 
museum the heirs of Edward Savage contributed sev- 
eral important American paintings and portraits, in- 
eluding the Washington Family (see plate). In 1891 
this painting was purchased by Mr. Avery of New 
York from Moses Kimball, and sold to the late William 
F.. Havemeyer of New York City, it then came into 
the possession of the Democratic Club, Madison Ave., 
who recently sold it. 

The great value of this picture is like that of a human 
document, preserving as it does the group of full length 
portraits of George Washington, Martha Washington, 
George Washington Parke Custis, Eleanor Parke 
Custis, and their negro servant ‘‘Billy’’ Lee. The 
picture of the Washington Family (Canvas size 84 
inches by 111 inches) represents Washington in the 
buff and blue uniform of the Continental Army. He 
is seated and rests his arm upon a table on which is 
spread a plan of the then contemplated city of Wash- 
ington, together with a cocked hat. The two adopted 
children are shown, also the negro servant back of 
Mrs. Washington’s chair. <A globe is seen in the fore- 
ground to the left. There is a marble column and a 
looped-up curtain in the background, beyond which is 
a view along the Potomac River. 

Rembrandt Peale in his lecture on Washington Por- 
traits, referring to the Washington Family picture, 
painted by Edward Savage, stated that Washington 
gave sittings for it in Philadelphia. 

Among the Washington papers in the Department 
of State at the national capital is this letter: 

On June 3, 1798, Savage writes to Washington from 
‘*No. 70 South 4th Street, Philadelphia’’: 
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‘¢Agreeable to Col. Biddle’s order, I delivered four 
of the best impressions of your Family Print. They 
are chosen out of the first that was printed. Perhaps 
you may think that they are too dark, but they will 
change lighter after hanging two or three months. 
.. . The likenesses of the young people are not much 
like what they are at present. The Copper-plate was 
begun and half finished from the likenesses which I 
painted in New York in the year 1789. I could not 
make the alterations in the copper to make it like the 
painting which I finished in Philadelphia in the year 
1796. The portraits of yourself and Mrs. Washington 
are generally thought to be likenesses. . . . In conse- 
quence of its success and being generally approved of, 
I continued the subscription. . . . As soon as I have 
one printed in colours I shall take the liberty to send 
it to Mrs. Washington for her acceptance. I think she 
will like it better than a plain print. Mrs. Savage joins 
me in respectful compliments to Mrs. Washington.’’ 


To this letter from Savage, Washington replied: 


Mt. Vernon, 17th June 98. 
Mr. Ed. Savage, 
Sir,—I have been favored with your letter of the 3rd 
instant and pray you to receive my thanks for your 
attention in chusing the prints which you sent to Col. 
Biddle for my use. As Mrs. Washington also does for 
your politeness in presenting her one in colours. We 
are pleased to hear that the undertaking has succeeded 
so well. Col. Biddle I presume has paid you for the 
first four, being so directed. 
Mrs. Washintgon offers her compts to you and Mrs. 
Savage. 
I am your Odbt Servt. 
Go. Washington. 


This engraving of the Washington Family was pub- 
lished by Savage in 1798. David Edwin the engraver 
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was assisting Savage at this time with his work. Dur- 
ing the yellow fever epidemic which afflicted Philadel- 
phia, the artist and his assistants were frightened away 
from the city, taking refuge in Burlington, N. J. 
Edwin told John Sartain the Philadelphia engraver an 
amusing story of their voyage up the Delaware in a 
row-boat, carrying the big painting of the Washington 
Family along without taking the canvas off from its 
stretching frame. It was held upright, and the nicety 
of skill requisite to keep it exactly edgewise to the 
wind, and the pompous and solemn manner of Savage 
in directing manceuvres made it irresistibly comic and 
laughable. To what extent Edwin and other engravers 
assisted Savage has always been more or less a ques- 
tion. Sartain always said ‘‘Savage drew the outlines 
on the copper, but Edwin did a large part of the en- 
graving.’’ This is again corroborated in part by 
the portrait painter, James R. Lambdin, who writes: 
‘‘The Group of the Washington family by Savage was 
engraved by Edwin at Burlington, N. J. during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1798. 
Edwin told me an amusing anecdote of his having to 
come to Phila. during the period of the epidemic for 
a box of glass to frame the prints. He came down in a 
sail-boat in which he slept all night, and after obtain- 
ing the glass he started back, tying the rope of the sail 
to his ankle and was unable to release himself until 
his arrival at Burlington.”’ 

It is interesting to note in Martha Washington’s will 
dated March 4, 1802 she made a special bequest to 
her granddaughter, Eleanor Parke Lewis, née Custis, 
of a ‘‘print of the Washington Family.’’ Upon the 
back of another engraving of the Family portrait is 
this inscription, ‘‘Presented to Mrs. Elizabeth Wash- 
ington Parke Custis July 4, 1802.”’ 

The popularity and sale of the artist’s engraving of 
his ‘Washington Family’’ were so great that half a 
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dozen publishing establishments in the United States 
produced copies with variations in black and brown 
mezzotint, aquatint and stipple, while lithographs in 
bright tints were printed later and sold, which bore 
but slight resemblance to the original composition and 
never duplicated the colors employed in the oil paint- 
ing by the artist. 
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SINNONTOUAN, OR SENECA LAND, IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY RUFUS B. STONE. 


Under the dome of the Court House at Smethport, 
through whose windows we look out upon the habita- 
tions of the twentieth century and beyond to the 
familiar hills traced by rivulets trickling to creek and 
river, shall we not now and again be admonished, lest 
we forget, that other, if not older, races than ours, to 
whom the hills were citadels and the streams were 
highways, once fought for supremacy here; and that 
finally an ancient people was driven out by the fierce 
invader, never to return, leaving behind only its name 
on the mountains and on the winding river which 
courses among them, and a few silent mounds and 
graves which when opened have told in the broken 
language of metal and symbol the story of a lost and 
superior race? 

“Ye say that all have passed away, 
The noble race and brave, 


That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave: 


“That ’mid the forests where they roamed, 
There rings no hunter’s shout, 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out.” 





“Lo! how all things fade and perish! 
From the memory of the old men 

Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the warriors, 

The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom— 

All the craft— 

All the marvelous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets.” 
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History never knew when these highlands were lifted 
into place. We are standing at the very Armageddon 
of the prehistoric forces of nature, the scene of a great 
drawn battle between the glaciers and the highlands, 
resulting in the retreat of the Arctic avalanche and 
broken port-holes in the hills through which pent-up 
waters made their southward escape. It may be that 
the waters of the upper Allegheny had not ceased to 
flow into Lake Erie when the victorious confederacy 
of the Five Nations was originally formed. Indeed, 
the tradition survives that the ancestral tribes, like 
the Athenian Autocthones, came from the very earth, 
that they sprang forth from the brow of a great Onon- 
daga hill which opened when it was smote by Tharon- 
yagon, ‘‘The Holder of the Heavens.’’ But they spoke 
a language incontestably older than that of Greece, or 
Rome, and speculative students have jumped over the 
genealogical abyss to find Adam, the red man, at 
the head of the ancestral column. In their own 
generic designation the aborigines were ‘‘Onkwe 
Konwe’’—men, real men. According to the string of 
wampum seen and read by Cornplanter and Governor 
Blacksnake, the federation of the Five Nations was 
completely reorganized by Hiawatha at the occurrence 
of ‘‘a darkening of the Great Spirit’s smiling face,’’ 
and by the aid of astronomy the 28th of June, 1451, has 
been precisely indicated. When the French came they 
called these federated tribes the Iroquois, but in their 
own tongue they were Hodenosaunee, the United 
People, or Konoshioni, the cabin-workers, or The 
People of the Long House. They constituted essen- 
tially a representative federal republic governed by a 
council. 

It was the noble purpose of Hiawatha, to which he 
was devoted as if by inspiration, to unite all the native 
tribes in one great league, and so establish universal 
disarmament on the earth, and his people fought for 
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this reign of peace continuously for a hundred years. 
The President of the United States may be acclaimed 
today as the most distinguished advocate of world-wide 
peace, but Hiawatha four hundred years earlier had 
thus discovered the evils of war and bound six hostile 
nations into a union that endured for three centuries 
and was never violated. Cromwell brought Great 
Britain under his dominion, but his domain was never 
so large as that which was bounded by the Great Lakes 
and the Chesapeake, the Hudson and the Maumee. He 
framed a revised form of government, and took him- 
self the chief office. Hiawatha, in the same century, 
with equally undisputed personal control, established. 
a republic without a presidency. 

Each of the five tribes of the original union, to which 
a sixth was finally admitted, maintained its own laws 
and customs, and the union was strengthened by the 
existence of interwoven, subordinate clans, known as 
the Wolf, the Crane, the Bear, the Turtle, names sym- 
bolic of wisdom, courage and other virtues. 

Thus these unlettered tribes, without the aid of 
historic suggestion, formed an absolute union, under 
an unwritten constitution, which continued unbroken 
for a period longer than our own republic has endured. 
The day will come when scholars and statesmen the 
world over will pause in contemplation of this achieve- 
ment, in the sphere of human government. For this 
Indian republic was no accident of history. These 
native tribes were not savages. Their manner of life 
was comparatively enlightened. Dehawamis, who was 
Mary Jemison, a white woman captured in 1755, whose 
published narrative indicates a high degree of intelli- 
gence and is of recognized historical value, and whose 
statue stands in Letchworth Park, came up the Alle- 
gheny in 1760 to the little Indian village Unawaungwa 
or Tuneungwan (meaning an eddy) at the mouth of 
the creek at whose forks the city of Bradford is situ- 
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ated, and thereafter chose to maintain her residence 
among these people. In his address at Carlisle Rever- 
end Doctor George P. Donehoo, representative of the 
Smithsonian Institution, observed that white captives 
when recaptured from the Senecas, and certain other 
tribes, generally ‘‘had to be bound to keep them from 
returning to their Indian homes in the villages of the 
Red Men.’’ 

In the warfare the Iroquois were cruel and ferocious. 
They drove the Alleghewi down the Ohio and the 
Algonquin across the Hudson, and subdued their later 
enemies, the Eries, the Kadequahs, the Hurons. Their 
military valor and conquests won for them wide re- 
nown. The classical Volrey wrote of them as ‘‘the 
Romans of the New World.”’ 

Nevertheless, they were not unacquainted with the 
primary arts of peace. ‘‘A lion abroad, a lamb at 
home,’’ was among their maxims. They were tillers of 
the soil. Their fields were luxuriant with corn and 
fruit. Many of their houses were built of hewn logs. 
The eloquence of their sachems was not paralleled in 
the responses of Washington and Jefferson. For dig- 
nity, strength and simplicity, what orator of today can 
match this sentence from the address of Cornplanter 
to the American president: ‘‘We know you are very 
strong, and we have heard that you are wise, and we 
' wait to hear your answer to what we said, that we may 
know that you are just.’’ 

‘‘The Iroquois are faithful as friends,’’ says Zin- 
zendorf, ‘‘but implacable as foes; and yet even in the 
latter relation they act honorably.’’ McMaster’s 
scathing characterization of the aborigines is justified 
by the history of the savage races as a whole. But the 
Iroquois, if the Iroquois alone, were true to the ideals 
of the red men portrayed in American literature. They 
have been robbed of many a pretty tale and historic 
incident by the poet Longfellow, who, misled by School- 
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eraft, gathered them into the legends of the Dacotahs, 
the Ojibways and the Chippewas of the region near 
Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi. If the facts 
could be described between the poet’s lines, it would 
perhaps appear that the true Laughing Water was no 
other than Portage Falls. But there are legends of the 
Iroquois which escaped the poet, or which were so elu- 
sive that his infinite fancy could not entice them into 
his lines. What charm still lingers in the prose repro- 
ductions of Canfield and of Eastman (‘‘Ohiyesa’’)! 
For instance, we can understand, though no poet has 
told it, that where the Indian maiden stepped the 
arbutus grows, and that the violet was born on the spot 
where she died, and that the birds scattered its seed 
and the winds wafted it all over the world. The 
Milky Way of the stars was ‘‘the heavenly blazed trail 
through nature’s galaxy of splendor up to nature’s 
God.’’ The echoes in the hills were the message- 
bearers of the cries of the Seneca to the Great Spirit. 
Did this idle conceit spring from some strange intul- 
tion? The invention of wireless telegraphy lends sub- 
stance to the kindred fancy of the philosopher who, 
writing on the conservation of force, said: ‘‘The air 
is one vast library on whose pages is forever written 
all that man has ever done or even whispered.”’ 

The territory occupied by the Iroquois was called by 
them the ‘‘Long House.’’ It extended from the Great 
Lakes to the Chesapeake and from the Hudson to the 
unbounded country beyond the Ohio. In this chosen 
region, the choicest of the land, having the climate and 
bearing the grain and fruits of the far-famed ‘‘ Vale 
of Cashmere,’’ among the lakes of western New York 
and along its principal rivers and their tributaries, the 
Six Nations maintained their ancient seats. The 
western door of the Long House, the valley of the 
Genesee, the headquarters of the Susquehanna, the 
region of the Allegheny, the great Appalachian crest, 
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whose waters flow diversely to the Atlantic, the Gulf 
and to the Great Lakes, known far and wide as Sin- 
nontouan, or Seneca land, was kept by the Seneca tribe, 
which was the most warlike, and which outnumbered 
all the other constituent tribes combined. The true 
name of the Senecas is Nundawaono, signifying the 
Great Hill People, their current name being perhaps 
a corruption of the word Sinnekar, meaning vermilion, 
given to them by the Dutch on the Hudson, because 
they, more than the other tribes, used war paint. In- 
deed, many a warrior was a veritable human docu- 
ment, for he not only wore the paint which signified a 
state of war, but he bore on his person an imperishable 
picture memorandum of his own exploits, dyed into 
his skin. In barks and berries the Indian maidens 
found the colors of the rainbow, and on festive days 
garments as gay as ‘‘Joseph’s coat of many colors,’’ 
bedecked with beads and feathers, made up the pic- 
turesque regalia of a race whose instincts seemed grop- 
ing backward for arts that had been lost. Even the 
great chief Gyantwachia, commonly known as Corn- 
planter, wore a ring in each ear and one in his nose. 
Only a powerful confederation could have long with- 
stood the pressure of the English on the east and the 
French on the west. Nor is it strange that finally 
friendly relations should have set in at the points of 
contact, though only at the end of a period of hostility 
and by the way of alliance with the contending white 
races. ‘T'o the shores of the Atlantic had come New 
England, and up the St. Lawrence New France, and 
they pressed their respective frontiers as rapidly as 
the hostilities of the native tribes would permit. 
The French missionary Chaumonot began his labors 
among the Indians along the Allegheny river about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and was fol- 
lowed by Fremin. Father Hennepin, before going out 
with La Salle as the priest and historian of his expedi- 
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tion, visited the Indian villages of the upper Alle- 
gheny in 1676. He was an explorer as fanciful as Dr. 
Frederick Cook. It is a safe conjecture that as he came 
over the trail from the Genesee valley, sighting the 
Pennsylvania hills afar off, he noted them on his map 
as lofty peaks, and in effusive loyalty to the French 
nation named them Conde, Turenne and Lorana, for 
these names were adopted by the Connecticut sur- 
veyors for their three western townships extending 
into the Tuna valley, and only two years before Hen- 
nepin crossed the ocean he had been present as a regi- 
mental chaplain at the battle of Senef, between the 
great Conde and William of Orange, which took place 
at the close of a long period during which, under Conde 
and Turenne, the French armies had been led to vic- 
tory, after victory on the battlefields of Lorraine. 

In the year 1682, two events happened of major im- 
portance: William Penn landed on the banks of the 
Delaware, and La Salle, preceded by Marquette and 
Joliet, discovered the Father of Waters and followed 
it to the Gulf. In the ensuing years of the same century 
the French built Fort Niagara and gave their names to 
Dunkirk and Detroit. But the Iroquois drove them 
back, compelled their abandonment of Fort Niagara 
and captured Fort Frontenac. In this formative 
period when the French were otherwise unopposed, if 
the Iroquois had not held the gateway of the Alle- 
gheny, a different national boundary might have been 
perpetuated and a great artery of commerce with its 
treasures of oil, coal and gas been lost to the people of 
the United States. | 

Thereupon an era of overture and trading set in. 
On the east, the English, advancing from the Hudson, 
under Sir William Johnson, in charge of Indian affairs, 
through the aid of missionary influences, and William 
Penn from the banks of the Delaware by peace offer- 
ings and treaties, made oscillating progress, though the 
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frontiers were everywhere harassed by fearful out- 
rages. The Quaker policy began to meet with remon- 
strance and ridicule. These lines are from the dog- 
gerel verses quoted by Fisher: 


“Go on, good Christians, never spare 

To give your Indians clothes to wear; 

Send ’em good beef and pork and bread, 
Guns, powder, flints and stores of lead, 

To shoot your neighbors through the head.” 

The religion of the Quaker did not militate against 
that of the Indian. The one discerned the Great Spirit 
by the ‘‘inner light,’’ the other by outward manifesta- 
tions—in the sky, the storm, the flutter of a leaf— 
‘‘Sees God in clouds,’’ says Pope, ‘‘or hears Him in 
the wind.’’ In the language of an Indian writer: 
‘“‘The murmuring trees breathe His presence; the fall- 
ing waters chant His praise.’’ The Iroquois heard the 
story of Christ and gave credence to it. He recog- 
nized Christianity as a religion intended for the white 
man, but he concluded that the Great Spirit was suffi- 
cient for the Indian. Eastman says: ‘‘I knew God, I 
perceived what goodness is, I saw and loved what is 
really beautiful. Civilization has not taught me any- 
thing better.’’ Cornplanter and his people sought 
instruction in the arts of civilization, and the Society 
of Friends, as early as 1798, established the present 
mission at Tunesassa, but its purpose has been to teach 
agriculture and needlework rather than theology. 

Quoting again from Eastman’s little book, just off 
the press, which is a veritable revelation to the world 
of the ‘‘Soul of the Indian:”’ 


“It is my personal belief, after 35 years’ experience of it, that there 
is no such thing as ‘Christian civilization.’ I believe that Christianity 
and modern civilization are opposed and irreconcilable, and that the 
spirit of Christianity and of our ancient religion is essentially the 
same.” 


He continues elsewhere as follows: 


“In the life of the Indian there was only one inevitable duty—the 
duty of prayer—the daily recognition of the Unseen and Eternal. His 
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daily devotions were more necessary to him than daily food. He wakes 
at daybreak, puts on his moccasins and steps down to the water’s edge. 
Here he throws handfuls of clear, cold water into his face, or plunges 
in bodily. After the bath, he stands erect before the advancing dawn, 
facing the sun as it dances upon the horizon, and offers his unspoken 
orison. His mate may precede or follow him in his devotions, but never 
accompanies. him. [ach soul must meet the morning sun, the new 
sweet earth, and the Great Silence, alone! 

“Whenever, in the course of the daily hunt, the red hunter comes 
upon a scene that is strikingly beautiful or sublime—a black thunder- 
cloud with the rainbow’s glowing arch above the mountain; a white 
waterfall in the heart of a green gorge; a vast prairie tinged with the 
blood-red of sunset—he pauses for an instance in the attitude of wor- 
ship.” 

The war between England and France, begun in 
1774, lasted four years. The treaty of peace settled 
nothing in the New World and neither party relin- 
quished its claims. Thereupon the French determined 
to secure a firmer foothold in the region west of the 
Alleghenies. By virtue of the discovery of the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, it was their proud claim 
that the lilies of France should wave over all the terri- 
tory bordering upon those streams and their tribu- 
taries. In the summer of 1749 Celoron, in command of 
a detachment of French troops, carried his boats over 
from Lake Erie to Chautauqua, and following the 
Conewango to its mouth, thence by the Allegheny down 
the Ohio to the Miami, and by that stream and the 
Maumee returned to the Great Lakes. At the mouth 
of the Conewango and at other points on his route he 
buried leaden plates bearing an inscription declaring 
occupation in the name of the king of France. One of 
these plates was secured by the Indians, who, mystified 
by the ‘‘devilish writing,’’ carried it to Sir William 
Johnson, and through him the British government was 
aroused. Meantime the Pennsylvania traders at 
Presque Isle, LeBoeuff and Venango were driven from 
their posts and at these places French forts were 
erected. To check the French invasion the Ohio Com- 
pany was chartered, of which Lawrence Washington 

Vot. XLVIII—14 
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was a shareholder and it received from the crown a 
grant of 500,000 acres lying between the Monongahela 
and the Kanawha. The whole region of the Allegheny 
river was then claimed by Virginia and in 1753 the 
governor of that Commonwealth sent George Wash- 
ington to the forts on the upper waters of the Alle- 
gheny to learn the facts of interest to the English and 
to protest against the French encroachments. His 
official report was the culminating cause of the war 
between the two countries, which was again declared 
in 1756, though already for more than a year there had 
been open hostilities; Fort DuQuesne had been built 
and Braddock defeated. In this war the Mohawks 
were induced to take part with the English and the 
Senecas and other tribes of the Six Nations, though 
inclined to the French, were restrained by their unwil- 
lingness to become so involved as to be engaged in 
battle against their brethren. This, however, did not 
prevent a desultory guerilla warfare. Thus Corn- 
planter appears to have been fighting against Wash- 
ington at the defeat of Braddock where no kindred 
tribes were engaged. In after years when the old chief 
visited the pioneer settlement at Bradford, he was 
heard to say that no bullet was ever moulded that could 
kill Washington, for that he had fired twice at him 
pointblank. Upon the close of the war in 1763 it is 
well established that the Seneca chiefs took part in the 
great Indian uprising under the leadership of Pontiac, 
who secretly conspired with the French malcontents, 
who were dissatisfied with the treaty of peace. Thus 
the Senecas became embittered against the English. 
Besides the French forts were their trading posts, and 
there was hence a community of interest. 

And so the knife and tomahawk had their day on the 
frontier. According to Isaac Moorhead, ‘‘The border 
line of settlements was lighted up with the burning 
cabins of the people and nearly every household 
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counted its member slain or carried into captivity.’’ 
In the graphic language of Sydney George Fisher: 
‘‘There was a sameness about every attack, the 
stealthy stalking from tree to tree until the clearing 
was reached, the creeping from stump to stump, the 
sudden shot, and then that familiar colonial scene,— 
_ the plough standing in the furrow, the horses loose and 
running, the father on his face with his scalpless skull 
bleeding into the fresh ground, the mother and chil- 
dren brained and scalped at the door of the cabin, the 
cabin in flames, and the Indians disappearing in the 
shadows of the distant woods.’’ 

Four men hunting partridges could not shoot to- 
gether at a covey without causing such alarm among 
the inhabitants that the country was speedily depopu- 
lated as far as the volley could be heard. The Quaker 
assembly of Pennsylvania adjured war. Benjamin 
Franklin pleaded for adequate means of defense and 
took what he could get. Under authority to buy a fire- 
engine, he bought a cannon and upon an appropriation 
for wheat ‘‘and other grain’’ he bought powder. He 
finally organized and led a little army of five hundred 
and forty men into the Lehigh Valley and built forts 
in mid-winter for the protection of the Moravian settle- 
ments. At length the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian senti- 
ment of eastern Pennsylvania arose in indignation at 
the Quaker attitude, and the spirit of hatred thus 
stimulated towards the red men increased in intensity 
and at length resulted in deplorable excesses. If hu- 
manity revolts at the deeds of the tomahawk, its revul- 
sion must be tempered with the memory of the 
slaughter of the defenceless Conestogas near Harris- 
burg and of the family of the great Cayuga Chief 
Logan, and with the recorded fact that the Governor 
of Pennsylvania was finally prevailed upon to add this 
clause to his proclamation of reward for prisoners and 
scalps: ‘‘And for the scalp of a female fifty pieces of 
eight.’’ 
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It soon became apparent that such retaliatory policy 
against a savage race was not only unworthy and dis- 
creditable but also ineffective. When war was de- 
clared against the Mother Country, the public mind 
had ripened into accord with the views of Washington 
that the mode of warfare against the natives must be 
entirely changed. American soldiers could not cope 
with them on their own ground by their own. tactics. 
Washington had learned this under Braddock. Nor 
were the tactics of European armies available; and 
this also was a lesson of Braddock’s defeat. A cordon 
of forts had been erected extending from the Delaware 
to the Susquehanna and then from the Susquehanna to 
the Allegheny. The original seventeen was enlarged 
to fifty, says Fisher, but the Pennsylvania Archives 
contain a list of eighty-four. These garrisoned sta- 
tions were almost disregarded by the marauding 
Senecas. They were emboldened by the defeat of 
Braddock and the frontier was in a state of terror. 
Before Braddock’s defeat there were at least three 
thousand men capable of bearing arms in that part of 
Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna. Six months 
later there were scarcely a hundred. The Wyoming 
massacre was the culmination of the atrocities. The 
public mind was appalled and demanded action. Wash- 
ington, on his expedition twenty-five years before, had 
visited the Senecas at their habitations along the Alle- 
gheny. He knew that they subsisted in part upon their 
harvests of corn and also upon their trade in furs and 
in the products of handicraft with which their substan- 
tial villages were stored. If the crops and the villages 
of the Senecas were to be destroyed, the whole region 
which they infested would become uninhabitable to 
them, and they would be driven out by their necessities. 
‘‘He had been firmly persuaded,’’ says Marshall, ‘‘of 
the absolute impossibility of defending the immense 
frontier on the west from their incursions by any chain 
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of forts which could be erected; and that the country 
would be much more certainly protected by offensive 
than by defensive war. His plan was to penetrate by 
a rapid movement into the heart of their settlements 
with a force competent to the destruction of their 
towns.’’ 

The movement contemplated by him was to be an 
advance by three divisions, one along the Susque- 
hanna, another following the Mohawk, and the third 
up the Allegheny, and an auxiliary demonstration by 
way of Lake Champlain to prevent hostile reinforce- 
ments from Canada, Congress had a project of its own, 
but Washington by explanation, argument and appeal 
finally prevailed. His plan was delayed and in detail 
somewhat modified, but at length it was substantially 
put into execution. Colonel Daniel Brodhead, whose 
‘‘brave Pennsylvania riflemen’’ in the language of De 
Haas, ‘‘cut their way through the ranks of the enemy’’ 
at the battle of Long Island, and who fought under 
Washington on other battlefields, and who later had 
been stationed at Sunbury in charge of a frontier two 
hundred miles long extending from Wyoming to Alle- 
gheny, had been assigned to the command of the West- 
ern Department embracing a territory of unknown 
extent including the entire region west of the Alle- 
gheny river and mountains and southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and had established his headquarters at 
Fort Pitt. Washington had written him that he was 
selected ‘‘because of his abilities and his former ac- 
quaintance with the back country,’’ and added, ‘‘If 
you quit the post I apprehend there will be no officer 
left of sufficient weight and ability,’’ but expressed the 
wish that Brodhead should keep that opinion to him- 
self. 

Obedient to specific orders from General Washing- 
ton, Colonel Brodhead organized his expedition for the 
upper Allegheny, and on the eleventh day of August, 
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1779, at the head of a force of six hundred and five men, 
rank and file, including men from the eighth regiment, 
which he had commanded, and recruits from the coun- 
ties of Westmoreland and Bedford and from Virginia, 
he moved up the river with his flotilla of sixty boats, 
which had been constructed under his direction. Sec- 
ond in command was Colonel John Gibson, who suc 
ceeded to the command of the department, and whose 
nephew became Pennsylvania’s distinguished chief 
justice. Colonel Gibson’s successor was Dr. William 
Irvine, whose grandson and other descendants have 
been prominent citizens of Warren county. General 
Irvine assumed command just in time to issue a procla- 
mation announcing the surrender of Cornwallis. 

Partly by water and partly by land Brodhead’s expe- 
dition proceeded to Fort Armstrong, situated about a 
mile below the present town of Kittanning. This fort, 
pursuant to Washington’s suggestion, had been recon- 
structed under the direction of Colonel Brodhead, who, 
however, declined to allow it to bear his name, saying 
in his letter of instructions to Colonel Bayard: ‘‘I 
think it is a compliment due to General Armstrong to 
call that fort after him.’’ The expedition moved on. 
The enemy lurked in their hiding places, although only 
a few days had passed since Captain Samuel Brady, 
a noted Indian fighter, had encountered a small party 
of Senecas up the river, and destroyed them, excepting 
their chief, Cornplanter, who swam the stream and so 
escaped. 

On the eve of the departure of the expedition, Brod- 
head had determined, if possible, to communicate his 
plans to General Sullivan, commanding the expedition 
advancing up the Susquehanna, so that the latter might 
advantageously make his movements in conformity 
therewith. But who should carry the message? If it 
had been a ‘‘message to Garcia,’’ the bearer might 
have laughed to take it. But it was a different task 
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to travel three hundred miles through a rugged 
and unknown wilderness across the warpaths of the 
Senecas. The two soldiers who took the letter and 
returned with Sullivan’s answer are unknown. Their 
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names are unrecorded. They are not catalogued with 
the heroes of history. But they will live, perchance, 
in its pages to fascinate the imagination and stir the 
heroism of generations to come. 

At the mouth of the Mahoning the little army disem- 
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barked and was organized into a pack-train. . Leaving 
the river which here turns to the northwest and makes 
a great bend at the extremity of which Fort Venango 
was situated, the line of march cut off the bend and 
crossing the Red Bank and the Clarion proceeded by a 
known Indian path directly northward to strike the 
river at the mouth of the Tionesta. Approaching the 
river the advance guard discovered a party of Senecas, 
who presently ran their canoes ashore, and a hot skir- 
mish took place, in which the Indians were put to flight. 
The village, or collection of villages, at the mouth of the 
Tionesta, was called in the official report Cushcushing. 
It appears as Goshgoshonk on the map accompanying 
the account of this expedition contributed by Obed - 
Edson to the Magazine of American History, but it — 
should not be confused with a contemporaneous village 
of the same name situated in Butler county on the route 
over which Brodhead returned. 

Crossing the Allegheny, the expedition proceeded up 
the west bank to an Indian town called Buckaloons just 
below the mouth of the Casyonding or Brokenstraw 
Creek, near the present village of Irvineton. The 
natives fled to the hills. A breastwork was thrown up 
and some vestige of this fortification remains on the 
west side of the highway from Irvineton to Warren. 
Leaving a garrison here, the main force proceeded to 
Conawago, otherwise known as Panawakee, a Seneca 
town on the site now occupied by Warren. It was de- 
serted, and had been uninhabited for some months. A 
force was dispatched up the Conawango river and 
found there none but deserted villages. Farther up 
the Allegheny was a comparatively unknown region. 
The troops were reluctant to proceed into the wilder- 
ness, but Brodhead, discovering an Indian path which 
led to the hills on the west bank, gave the order to 
march, and this path was followed for about twenty — 
miles until on a high bluff overlooking the valley above 
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the present village of Kinzua there burst into view the 
Indian villages marked for destruction, and along the 
sparkling waters of the Allegheny were outspread 
broad fields of luxuriant corn. Indian corn! The boon 
and heritage of a vanishing race to the new America! 
whose pretty golden grains Columbus bore to the queen 
of Spain as jewels of untold worth! Corn of the 
Nundawaono! The staff of life to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the scepter today of an agricultural empire whose 
people are boasting of a year’s harvest of 2,772,376,000 
bushels of a market value sufficient to pay off the entire 
interest bearing national debt and the running ex- 
penses of the national government! The expedition 
had been well timed to reach the region before the 
gathering of the crop. The warriors were gone. The 
great Seneca chiefs, whose home was here, Corn- 
planter, Farmers Brother and Blacksnake, were mass- 
ing their forces in front of Sullivan and Clinton for 
the crucial battle at Newtown, now Elmira. Finer 
eorn, Brodhead declared, he had never seen. More 
than five hundred acres of it was cut and piled and 
burned. The villages, consisting of substantial log 
houses, were set in flames, including the principal vil- 
lage situated on the east side of the river within the 
former boundaries of McKean County. This village 
is indicated on the Edson map, and its site was after- 
wards known, according to William King, as the 
‘*Burnt Houses,’’ and by him regarded as within the 
borders of the present county of McKean. In fact, 
this entire Indian settlement on both sides of the river 
in Pennsylvania was within the county of McKean 
until 1840 when the boundary was changed between the 
counties of Warren and McKean. The work of de- 
struction required the labor of the whole force for 
three whole days. Three thousand dollars worth of 
plunder was carried away to be sold for the benefit of 
the troops. 
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In his report to Washington, Brodhead says eight 
towns were destroyed, including one hundred and 
thirty houses, and yet in his letter to General Sullivan 
he mentions Yoghroonwago, which is just below the 
state line, as the uppermost town, and as being distant 
only forty miles from Jenesseo, and that he would have 
effected a junction with Sullivan there if his soldiers 
had not been barefoot. But there were not more than 
eight Indian towns between the mouth of the Kinzua 
and Olean Point, according to the Edson map or any 
other accessible data, and accordingly, if they were all 
destroyed, the expedition, or at least a detachment of 
it, must have advanced beyond Yoghroonwago to Olean. 
Edson’s map marks the route beyond as far as Buck- 
tooth and Mary Jemison in her narrative says that 
Brodhead ascended to Olean Point. There was little 
to distinguish these towns in the memory of the com- 
mander, but there was a circumstance which impressed 
upon his mind the name of one of them, Yoghroonwago 
—and it was the only one mentioned by him in either 
of his reports—and that was the finding there of the 
painted image or war post clothed in dog skin. The 
villages were so alike that the importance of correctly 
naming the last one destroyed could not have been 
apparent. That it was not Yoghroonwago is evident, 
from Brodhead’s estimate of the distance to Jenesseo. 
For by the course of the river to Olean and thence to 
Jenesseo, it would be nearly eighty miles, instead of 
forty. If the expedition, either in whole or in part, 
ascended to Olean, destroying all the river villages, as 
Mary Jemison declared, it must have put to the torch 
her own village of Tuneungwan, and this is confirmed 
by Proctor, who camped there in 1791, and found the 
ruins of huts formed on regular streets. The creek at 
whose confluence this village was situated was doubt- 
less ascended and explored. Brodhead had undertaken 
to destroy the Indian towns of the upper Allegheny 
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and its tributaries, and he accordingly sent a detach- 
ment up the Conewango. It is not credible that he 
should have turned back while there were any villages 
remaining either on the principal stream or its chief 
tributaries. Marshall, who had access to authentic 
data, says: ‘‘EKivery lake, river and creek in the 
country of the Seneca Nation was traced for villages, 
and no vestige of human industry was permitted to 
remain. Houses, cornfields, gardens and fruit trees 
shared one common fate, and Sullivan strictly exe- 
cuted the severe but necessary orders he had received’’ 
(duplicated, doubtless, to Brodhead) ‘‘to render the 
country completely uninhabitable for the present, and 
thus by want of food to compel the hostile Indians to 
remove to a greater distance.’’ There is another note- 
worthy circumstance. When Colonel Proctor, who had 
been dispatched by Washington to solicit Cornplanter’s 
intercession with the western Indians, had advanced 
a short distance beyond Dunewangwa, he turned back 
and proceeded to Cornplanter’s ‘‘upper town,’’ which 
he found situated on the north side of the river at the 
estimated distance of one hundred and thirty miles 
above the mouth of French Creek. The official measure- 
ment from Olean to the mouth of French creek is 182 
miles. Hence the ‘‘upper town’’ must have been at or 
not very far westward from the present town of Olean. 
And the Indian name of the ‘‘upper town’’ was 
Tenachshegouchtongee, meaning the burnt house. 

If Brodhead ascended to Olean, is it probable that 
he returned through the ashes of the Indian towns 
around the Bucktooth bend? Or did he follow a well 
worn Indian mountain path through Marshburg to the 
river near the mouth of Sugar Run, subsequently 
adopted as a public highway, and so cut off the upper 
river bend as he did the lower one? There is at least 
a trail and a tradition. There is a tradition that 
George Washington indicated this highway. I live be- 
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side it, but what the overhanging trees are whispering 
I cannot literally reveal. ‘‘Your roads,’’ said Peter 
Wilson, a Cayuga chief, at a meeting of the New York 
Historical Society in 1847—‘‘your roads still traverse 
the same lines of communication which bound one part 
of the Long House to the other.’’ Washington was a 
surveyor with an eye trained to distances and courses. 
His expedition in 1753 gave him data and information. 
He would have naturally noted critically the route fol- 
lowed by Celeron, who passed down the river only four 
years earlier, striking the Allegheny at Conewago. He 
would have learned something of the course of the 
upper Allegheny, and that Conewago and Olean were 
natural terminals of routes by path and stream. He 
would have learned it from Scaroodaya and Monaca- 
tootha, the Seneca chiefs with whom he made friends, 
who were with him at Braddock’s defeat. Brodhead 
himself would have learned it from Zeisberger, the 
Moravian missionary, who came down the river from 
the mouth of the Oswayo and preached to the Indians 
at Cushcushing (Tionesta) between 1767 and 1770, 
with whom Brodhead was in correspondence, and from 
whom he subsequently obtained a guide for a western 
expedition. Washington had written: ‘‘Engage as 
many warriors as you can and at all events procure 
good guides who know the way.’’ That there should 
be an Indian path directly from Jennesadaga, Corn- 
planter’s ‘‘lower town,’’ to Tenachshegouchtongee, his 
‘‘upper town,’’ was demonstrated by the course of the 
river; and by the further fact that Proctor found no 
path along the river west of Dunewangwa. The de- 
struction of the records at Washington during the war 
of 1812 warrants a resort to strong inferences. The 
knowledge Washington gained was put into charts and 
reports. These, or so much as he deemed requisite, he 
made available to Brodhead. Nothing unknown can be 
more certain. Brodhead himself in his report makes 
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no mention of his route in return until it reaches Cone- 
wago. He simply says: ‘‘On my return I preferred 
the Venango road,’’ and then he describes the destruc- 
tion of the Indian towns along his course to Venango 
and up French creek, and incidentally mentions the 
existence of petroleum or Seneca oil, and that his sol- 
diers found it an efficient cure for rheumatism. But 
for the natives it had nobler uses. -It not only lent 
brilliancy to their war paint, but it also played its part 
in their religious rites. Montcalm, encamped one night 
fifteen leagues below Warren, witnessed a weird and 
startling spectacle when the river suddenly burst into 
flames, and he interpreted the demonstrations of the 
natives as an example of fire worship. 

Brodhead reached Pittsburgh on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, without the loss of man or beast, having been 
absent twenty-four days. He commended his soldiers 
to the commander-in-chief for ‘‘perseverance and zeal 
scarcely equalled in history,’’ saying that ‘‘though 
many of them returned barefoot and naked, they dis- 
dained to complain.’’ In recognition of his services he 
received not only the thanks of Congress, but this com- 
mendation from the commander in chief in general 
orders from his headquarters to the army at West 
Point: ‘‘The activity, perseverance and firmness 
which marked the conduct of Colonel Brodhead and 
that of all the officers and men of every description in 
this expedition do them great honor, and their services 
entitled them to the thanks and to this testimonial of 
the general’s acknowledgment.’’ Is it not remarkable 
that no current history of Pennsylvania devotes more 
than five lines to this important expedition? 

General Brodhead’s great-grandfather was a cap- 
tain of grenadiers in the reign of Charles II, and came 
to America with the expedition that captured the 
Netherlands, now New York, from the Dutch. Both 
his grandfather and father resided at Marbletown, 
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Ulster county, New York, where General Brodhead was 
born. In 1736 the family removed to Dansbury, near 
Stroudsburg, Monroe county, Pennsylvania. General 
Brodhead was Deputy Surveyor-General under the 
Provincial government, and occupied a seat in the 
Provincial Convention of 1775, and later in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. His second wife was the widow of 
Governor Mifflin. His accomplished nephew, who be- 
came the official historian of the State of New York, 
has not made known his uncle’s valor and virtues, but 
the kindred and neighbors of the veteran patriot have 
erected a monument in his honor in the town of Mil- 
ford, Pike county, Pennsylvania, where he spent his 
declining years and died at the age of seventy-three. 
He was a true soldier and held his officers and men 
close to his ideals of soldierly conduct. He was stern 
and rigid in discipline, but fair and just to his subor- 
dinates. His orderly book is deposited in the vaults 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He affixed his 
handsome signature, without tremor, to the sentence 
of an undutiful soldier to ‘‘ride the wooden horse for 
ten minutes with a musket tied to each of his feet.’’ 
He was sometimes in controversy with Lochry or Gib- 
son or Campbell, but his complaints do not appear to 
have been groundless. He indulged in sarcasm to- 
wards his predecessor and quoted with satisfaction 
another general’s reference to the ‘‘very romantic 
building called Fort McIntosh, built by the hands 
of hundreds who would rather have fought than 
wrought.’’ When the inhabitants encroached with 
their fences upon the garrison ground at Fort Pitt, 
he wrote to Pickering: ‘‘The inhabitants on this side 
of the Allegheny hills profess a great law knowledge; 
and it would be exceedingly disagreeable to me to be 
pestered with their silly courts, and therefore the ser- 
vice will suffer until the pleasure of Congress is known 
respecting it.’’ He corresponded with many of the 
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distinguished men of the Revolution. He wrote Jeffer- 
son that if his expedition should be successful, it would 
‘establish the tranquillity of our frontier for years to 
eome.’’ His letters to Washington, Jefferson and 
Pickering, to President Reed and General Greene mark 
him as a man of administrative capacity, military skill 
and practical statesmanship. He negotiated important 
treaties with the Wyandot and Shawanese tribes, and 
upon the adoption of the constitution held for eleven 
years the office of surveyor-general of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The story of this bloodless and destructive expedi- 
tion against the Seneca Indians of the Allegheny valley 
at a critical juncture of the Revolution, and of its 
untold consequences, cannot be spoken without linking 
three great figures as its triumvirate, Washington, 
Brodhead and Cornpianter. Washington because it 
was born of his military genius, determining the 
method from his experience, calculating its course with 
precision and foreseeing its results, immediate in the 
relief of the settlers and ultimately as a factor in the 
war of the Revolution. Who shall say that the war 
would have ended at Yorktown if the British govern- 
ment had not seen the strong arm of its Indian alliance 
stricken down? 

Sullivan’s expedition had destroyed the Seneca vil- 
lages of the Genesee valley, 165,000 bushels of corn and 
extensive orchards of apples, pears, peaches and plums, 
one of which contained fifteen hundred trees. The 
whole Seneca people were homeless and helpless, no In- 
dian summer came, and winter was upon them. They 
had only one recourse for sustenance, and that was to 
the English. They gathered accordingly in the vicinity 
of Fort Niagara. It was a winter of almost unex- 
ampled severity, during which the tribe suffered and 
contracted disease and died in great numbers. 
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“Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 

Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waiting not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water, 

And the foremost said: ‘Behold me! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin!’ 

And the other said: ‘Behold me! 

I am Fever, Ahkosewin!’ ” 


The haughty Seneca Nation was in the act of dying. 
The more dependent upon the English it became, the 
weaker grew the intertribal relation. The great con- 
federacy of the Iroquois had received its death blow 
Its last council fire was covered in 1777. It was never 
rekindled. When, at length, the English concluded the | 
treaty of peace without provision for their Indian 
allies, they felt that they had been betrayed. They, at 
least, were not bound by it. No treaty had been made 
with them. Red Jacket and Brant were ready to revolt 
and urged their followers to join the uprising of the 
western Indians. The English held the forts on the 
American side of the lakes for ten years after peace 
was declared and secretly fomented the insurrection. It 
was the design of the projected Indian confederacy to 
restrict the occupation of the United States to the ter- 
ritory east of the Allegheny mountains. But Corn- 
planter, the most distinguished warrior, the noblest 
Roman of them all, the most far-seeing as well as the 
most influential, resisted the movement. He saw that 
the English power was broken, and that the future of 
his tribe depended upon the friendship of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States, and that the 
tomahawk and knife must be put away forever for the 
pruning hook and the plough. So he, almost single- 
handed, held in leash the angry Senecas until General 
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Wayne, Pennsylvania’s favorite son of the Revolution, 
Wayne, of Stony Point and Monmouth, Wayne, who 
dying in the block house at Presque Isle, said: ‘‘Bury 
me at the foot of the flagstaff, boys!’’ achieving a de- 
cisive victory at the battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794, 
put an end to the insurrection. The importance of this 
victory is not exaggerated by Governor Pennypacker 
when he declares: ‘‘It secured for civilization the 
territory between the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers.”’ 
Whose would have been the victory if the enemy had 
been reinforced by a thousand Seneca warriors? It 
was followed almost immediately, as Professor Mat- 
thews has recently noted, by the immigration of set- 
tlers from the east into the county of McKean and ten 
other counties of northern and western Pennsylvania. 

Meantime, the chiefs of the Six Nations, yielding to 
the powerful influence of Cornplanter, had acceded to 
the treaties of Fort Stanwix and Fort Harmar. The 
status of the Indian as a child of the republic was fixed, 
and the great chief, with one sightless eye and one 
maimed hand, strode back to his chosen home beside 
the river, grim and silent, to enjoy with dignity, for 
the remainder of his days, the respect of all who knew 
him. The smile that no one ever saw must have leaped 
to the eye that shone when he touched the hand of 
Washington, and knew that the Great White Father 
leaned on him for support. 

It is said that in his last days Cornplanter destroyed 
the relics which were the gifts of Washington and 
Mifflin, and the French trophies of his valor. What a 
pathetic scene, could it have been witnessed, when this 
lonely warrior, venerable with a hundred years, took 
down the sword of Washington in the silence of his 
hut and reverently broke it in twain! Did he feel that 
the peace he had pleaded for had not brought to his 
race the enlightenment that he coveted? That his 
people did not share his spirit, that they had not re- 
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sponded to his efforts, and that they were being sub- 
merged by a civilization in which they were powerless 
to rise? 

Brave warrior of the Senecas! If faint echoes of 
what is uttered here are truly heard on High, may this 
message be wafted upward to the Great White Tent: 
Say to the spirit chief of the Nundawaono that we have 
hearkened to the lamentation which his people’s ears 
were dull to hear, and that we honor his aspiration, 
though vain, to make his people mighty in peace as 
they were mighty in war. Aye, more! say that we, 
children of the Thirteen Fires, gathered here on the 
ancient hunting ground under a summer sky to dedi- 
cate a memorial boulder in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of Washington and Brodhead, perceive never- 
theless, that their deeds which we celebrate shine by 
the lustre of the bravery and skill and ceaseless vigi- © 
lance of their adversaries; and on the ascending echoes 
let it be proclaimed that we have placed this sacred 
stone on the children’s green where they may come and 
put their ears to it and hear the story I have tried to 
tell; touch it and catch the sparks of genius and duty 
and valor, and plant beside it the laurel in honor of 
the patriot, the soldier, and the warrior. 
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DR. SOLOMON DROWNE. 
CONTRIBUTED BY HARROLD E. GILLINGHAM. 


Solomon Drowne was born in Providence, R. I. on 
the 11th. of March 1753. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity at the age of twenty, in the class of 1773; and 
at the Commencement, took part in the Syllogistic Dis- 
putation in Latin, and pronounced the Valedictory 
Oration. Having prosecuted the study of Medicine for 
- nearly a year under Dr. William Bowen, he attended 
lectures in Philadelphia during 1774 and 1775, and after 
various interruptions occasioned by his services in the 
Revolutionary army, he received his Medical Degree in 
1781 at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Drowne first entered the services of the United 
States as Surgeon’s Mate in the General Hospital 
under John Morgan, Director General of the Hospital, 
and was at New York, Westchester, New Castle and 
other places in the State of New York, and at Norwalk 
in Connecticut. In 1777 he was in the Rhode Island 
State Hospital for seven months; he was then promoted 
to the rank of Surgeon, in Colonel Craig’s Regiment, 
and in August 1778 was in Sullivan’s Expedition upon 
Rhode Island. , 

After this he was stationed for a time at Bristol, 
(R. I.) and on the third of August 1780 was appointed 
Surgeon to Lieut. Colonel Atwell’s Regiment. 

The war of the Revolution being over, Dr. Drowne 
entered upon the practice of medicine in his native city. © 
In 1783 he was elected to the Board of Fellows of 
Brown University, and was for a time its Secretary. 
In 1784 he visited Europe, for the purpose of perfecting 
his professional education. While in London he at- 
tended the Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, 
and Greys, hearing lectures from Cline, J. Hunter, and 
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others. Here he formed the acquaintance of Doctors 
Pole, Moreton, Lettsom, and Sharpe; also the brother 
of the last mentioned, Mr. Granville Sharpe, and 
Sheridan, with all of whom he afterwards corres- 
ponded. In the spring of 1785 he crossed to the Hague, 
and after having travelled over Holland and Belgium, 
proceeded to Paris. Here he attended the lectures of 
M. Polleton, M. Louis, M. Brisson and others; and 
visited the various hospitals almost daily. While in 
France he became acquainted with several distin- 
guished men of the time, whom he met at the table of 
Dr. Franklin, at whose house in Passy he was a fre- 
quent guest; and also at the residence of Gov. Jeffer- 
son, then our Ambassador in Paris. 

Upon his return to Providence in the autumn of 1785, 
he resumed the practice of medicine, but at length in 
October 1788, journeyed to Ohio, and was present at 
the first anniversary of the settlement of Marietta; on 
which occasion, April 7 1789, he delivered an oration 
in reference to that event. Soon after he delivered a 
funeral eulogy on General Varnum. He again returned 
to Providence, whence he pursued his profession until 
1792, when in consequence of ill health, he removed to 
Virginia, and settled for a time at Morgantown. 

In the spring of 1794 the danger from the border 
incursions of the Indians being over he proceeded to 
Union(town) Fayette County Pennsylvania, where he 
resided seven years. Here he delivered four orations 
commemorative of American Independence, and also 
an eulogy on General Washington ‘‘in conformity to 
the Proclamation of the President of the United 
States,’’ February 22 1800. All of which were pub- 
lished at the time. 

In 1801 Dr. Drowne returned to Rhode Island, and 
soon afterward settled in the town of Foster, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in professional and 
agricultural pursuits, and the cultivation of his taste 
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for botany and for elegant letters. There he planted 
many rare kinds of ornamental and fruit trees, and 
laid out quite an extensive garden, in which he collected 
quite a variety of indigenous and exotic plants. 

In 1811 he was appointed Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in Brown University, and gave 
courses of lectures in that institution until a few days 
before his death, and occasionally also to private 
classes in the city. As a lecturer on botany, he was 
- eminently popular, and directed his attention not more 
to the philosophy of the science than to the practical 
uses in agriculture and medicine. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, and in 1823 and on several 
subsequent occasions delivered the annual address. 

On February 23rd. 1824 he delivered before the citi- 
zens of Providence an ‘‘Oration in aid of the cause of 
the Greeks’’, whose unequal struggle with the Turks 
was calling forth the sympathy and assistance of this 
country. During the same year he published the 
Farmers Guide, treating of all the essential parts of 
Husbandry and Gardening. A work, considered at the 
time, of great practical value to the agriculturist. 

Dr. Drowne departed this life February 5th. 1834 at 
the advanced age of 81 years, and was buried at Mount 
Hygea, Foster, near his residence. In stature he was a 
little lower than the common height: in his manners and 
conversation, polished and engaging: and while ex- 
ceedingly fond of cultivated society, at the same time 
fond of retirement. 

He was distinguished from his boyhood for his en- 
thusiastic admiration of the works of Nature. For the 
ancient Greek and Roman classics and for English 
poetry and literature generally, he had great partiality. 
During his whole life he was a careful and laborious 
reader of books, and amassed a fund of varied and 
useful information, which with his amiable and courte- 
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ous bearing, made him a most welcome guest wherever 
he went. 

Dr. Drowne was a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and an Honourary member of 
several other learned bodies. The Rhode Island Medi- 
cal Society appointed him a delegate to the convention 
which framed the National Pharmacopeia. He carried 
on a extensive correspondence with many eminent 
medical and scientific men of Europe and America until 
his death. , 

Besides the publications already mentioned, he con- 
tributed numerous articles to newspapers and scien- 
tific journals, and left in manuscript several occasional 
addresses, a number of journals of tours in this country 
and abroad; and an extensive course of lectures on 
Botany and also on Materia Medica. 

He married, November 20-1777, Elizabeth Russell, 
daughter of Thomas and Honora (Loud) Russell of 
Boston, Mass. Elizabeth was born April 16-1759 and 
died in Foster R. I. May 15-1844. 

Copied from Notes by the Son. Now in possession 
of Henry Russell Drowne, N. Y. 


Philadelphia October 3rd. 1774 
Hon’d. Parents, 


I. take. pen in hand just to inform you of my safe 
arrival. ... We sailed from Newport Tuesday morn- 
ing the 20th. ult. at about 8 oclock in the morning and 
arrived at Cape May Wednesday night, where we 
anchored. Never was poor Wight more sick than I, 
almost from the Time we got away. Thus far we had 
a fine run: but the Wind being Contrary, we had a 
tedius Passage up the Bay and River. tho I had a much 
more agreeable time of it, than from Newport, for I 
was pretty hearty after we entered the Bay. We 
arrived at Philadelphia Sunday Afternoon about 3 
oclock, having been almost Six Days on the Passage. 
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The Reason wherefore I did not begin to write 
sooner, is, that I wanted to get settled first. But I could 
not get a sight of Doct. Parks till this Forenoon, for 
whom I had a letter from Dr. Wm. Bowen, and whose 
advice I was to obtain, whether to enter an Apprentice 
under any particular Physician, or take private Lodg- 
ings, and only attend the lectures and at the Hospital, 
&e. the latter he advises. I hope I shall be able to write 
you where I am fixed, soon, and upon what pay &e. 

The Congress sets in the City at Carpenter’s Hall, 
a very pretty Building, in the Chamber of which is a 
noble library, &c. I have been at our Delegate’s Lodg- 
ings several times; but can learn Nothing of their Pro- 
ceedings, except what they have made public. Vix. a 
Non-importation from Great Britain & Ireland, to take 
Place the first of December ensuing. It is hinted, a 
Non-exportation Agreement will also be entered into, 
which is said to be the subject at present under their 
Consideration. 

I should have written to Dr. Wm. Bowen, but for 
want of Time, must defer it till Mr. Olney goes, when 
you may expect another Scrawl, tho’ I hope more 
coreect, from your dutiful Son 

S. Drowne. 

P. 8S. I am now at the Rev*. Wm. Rogers, where I 
don’t know but I shall board. I am ashamed of my 
letter, but my Hurry must plead my excuse. 


Philadelphia Oct’. 5th. 1774. 

Honour’d Sir, | 

In my letter of the 2°. Instant I wrote but little more 
than I had safe arrived: and, indeed, I am so much 
hurried now that I must be very concise. Soon after 
my arrival here, having the curiosity to see all the Dele- 
gates together, who constitute the grand Congress, 
Henry Tillinghast, Bobby Rogers and I went up to the 
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Hall where they meet, for that Purpose. But they had 
retired before we got there. 

They assembled at about 9 or 10 Oclock A. M. and 
break up at about 3 P. M. not meeting but once in a 
Day. The lodgings of our Delegates being opposite 
Carpenters Hall, we went in to see them, and sat some 
time. Gov’. Hopkins went with us into the Hall, which 
is a very convenient and somewhat retired Place. He 
told us there were 52 Delegates in the Whole, whom IL 
have seen since retiring together from Council. My 
Blood thrilled thro’ my Veins at the agreeable, Pleasant 
View of so many noble and sage Patriots, met in the 
great Cause of Liberty. I saw Mr. Downer, the Day 
we went into the Hall with Mr. Hopkins, who I believe 
is not a little disappointed (as well as Tho*. Arnold, 
who has gone to N. York) that he was not admitted into 
the Congress: However, he told me, that he spent his 
Time very agreeably in going about the City, and 
making Observations upon whatever he saw: and 
indeed nothing escapes his Notice. So that when he 
returns, he will be capable of giving as good a Descrip- 
tion of Philadelphia, its Inhabitants and their Genius, 
Manners, &c. perhaps as any Men living. It may be, 
you heard sometime ago that Gov’. Hopkins was ill, as 
indeed he has been, since he came here: but he is now 
well. The Bostonian, Rhode Island and Virginian 
Delegates, stand among the foremost, on the eens 
Roll of true Patriots. 

I have nothing remarkable to communicate, and must 
draw to a Conclusion, as I have two letters to write yet, 
and carry to Mr. Olney’s Lodgings, tho’ the Evening 
is far advanced. I shall board at M’. W™. Roger’s 
where I am now, tho’ it is some Distance from where 
the Lectures are held, and from the Hospital. I went 
to one Mr. Kinnersley’s with Mr. Rogers, a Place which 
he highly recommended to me, and which is consider- 
ably nearer to the College: but he has five Boarders 
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already: So that I could not get a Place more agree- 
able on all accounts, than where I am. Mt’. Rogers, 
Mrs. Rogers and Bobby désire to be remembered to 
yourself, Mother and Sally, and to all emquiring 
Friends. Pray give my respects to Aunts, Kinnicutt 
& Arnold, and M. & M™. Fenner; And with Mamma 
accept of my duty and hearty wishes for all your wel- 
fare. 
S. Drowne. 


P. 8. The Report we heard in Providence that D'. 
Franklin had arrived here was entirely groundless. 
S. D. 


Solomon Droene to his Sister Sally. 


Philadelphia Oct’. 5th. 1774 


With most unfeigned Pleasure I embrace the oppor- 
tunity by M’. Olney to acquaint you of my Welfare, and 
present situation. I hope this letter will be received 
by you, in the peaceful abode of our honoured, indulgent 
Parents, and in perfect Health. I wrote you word that 
I arrived here on Sunday about three oclock P. M. 
Monday afternoon, M". & M™. Rogers, M". Rees and her 
sister Polly Morgan, who is sister in Law to Evan 
Edwards, Bobby Rogers & I took a walk to the River 
Schuylkill (about two miles West of Delaware, which 
runs by the City) to dronk Tea. You can scarcely con- 
ceive of a more delightful Place, than on the Banks of 
this Beautiful River. There is a small House here for 
the convenience of changing Cloaths for those who are 
baptised here, this being the Place of Baptising. In 
this House there is kept Tea Tackling for the conveni- 
ence of those who drink Tea here. In short, in the 
aforesaid House we drank Tea. 


A Day or two after. 


By Curiosity led forth (all enquiring Power) my 
willing Feet transferred me where I might survey 
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America’s great Patriots retire from weighty Coun- 
cil. A Prospect glorious! At the pleasing View, 
how glow’d My Bosom! 

As many, as the weeks, the Year contains, so many 
constitute th’ illustrious Band. With manly Gait, 
His Faithful Steel suspended by his side, Pass’d 
W-shi-gt-n along, Virginia’s Hero. 5 

ear. Peach “18 wanting oe ee 

I am in great Haste, and can go no further in this 
heroic and truly sublime strain. I have not even time 
to give the lines their proper measure. This Col’. 
W-hi-gt-n is a man noted as well for his good sense, as 
his Bravery. I heard, he said, he wished to God! the 
Liberties of America were to be determined by a single 
Combat between himself and G—e. I am writing in 
M". Wm. Rogers’ Study; past 10 oclock, and have a 
great ways to walk to Jer’. Olney’s lodgings. Pray 
write me soon, and tell D. Kennedy, John Dabney, &c. 
to write to me. Give my love to them, Evan Edwards 
and any of my acquaintances that make Enquiry after 
me. Remember me to all Aunt Kinnicutt’s Folks, &e. 
Love to Sister Applin. Farewell. 


To Dr. William Bowen, Providence. 
Philadelphia Oct’. 19-1774. 
Kind Sir. 

I have been in Philadelphia more than three weeks, 
and am hearty as a Buck.... It was near a week 
after my arrival here before I could get a peep at Doct’. 
Parks, who has the Courting Distemper, as I have been 
informed, and is soon to enter into the marriage State 
with one Miss Nancy Biddle; when perhaps he will be 
a little more settled. He received me very kindly, as 
also did M’. Biddle, and has since been with me to Doct’. © 
Kunn’s, Doct’. Bond’s and Doct". Rush’s. The lectures 
will not begin ’till November. I had not concluded what 
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lectures to attend this season, but have time enough to 
determine that yet. Thus far my Concerns. 

The Congress sets every day from about 9 oclock to 
3 P. M. in Carpenters Hall, Chestnut Street. Their 
Proceedings are kept most profoundly secret, except 
the Non-Importation Agreement, concerning which I 
doubt not you have heard: Thus much has transpired, 
that they are firm and unanimous, and that their Re- 
solves will surprise all America. | 

The Assembly which has been sitting here has 
ordered an Entertainment for the Delegates at the 
State House, on Thursday. The Congress expected to 
break up on Saturday next. 

I board at the Rev’. W™. Rogers’ in Vine Street, 
which is farther from the Hospital and College that I 
should chuse; but I could not get a Place nearer that 
suited me so well. I went to M’. Kinnersley’s, once a 
Professor, who lives near the College; but he has five 
Boarders with him, so I must be content to walk a half 
Mile farther to the Lectures &. There have been only 
four hundred and seventy three Houses built in Phila- 
delphia this year. 

Your Friend and Serv‘. 
S. Drowne. 


Philadelphia October 24th. 1774. 
Honoured Mother. 


I cheerfully set down to write you a few lines by this 
favourable Opportunity, not so much from a principle 
of Duty, as of filial Love. I have been here more than 
four weeks, and am in a good State of Health, as I hope 
you and the rest of the Family are, with all Friends. 
I have now got pretty well settled, and as much to my 
Mind as I could expect, tho’, indeed I shall have a con- 
siderable Distance to walk to the Hospital and Places 
where the Lectures are held: But, as there are no 
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Advantages and Conveniences without some concomi- 
tant Inconveniences, I must be contented with a longer 
walk to lectures &.. I suppose you want to know how 
T like Philadelphia. It is a pretty Place enough. Very 
regular indeed. There is that sameness and uniformity 
throughout the whole, which, I think, is rather dis- 
agreeable. Variety is certainly more pleasing and 
captivating to the human Mind. They have a most 
excellent Market here, but the things bear a high Price. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are Market Days, when the 
Country People come in with their Waggons, &. I 
think I heard Gov’. Hopkins says, he counted upwards 
of seventy Waggons, only in Market Street, on the eve 
of a market Day, tho’ many stop in other streets near. 
On these Days the People swarm to the Market House 
thicker than Flies to a Hogshead from which Sugar has 
been started. There is scarce anything a Person can 
mention but can be got here, i.e. for Money. We have 
Radishes almost every Day, and what we call West- 
India Potatoes, tho’ these are the Produce of N. Jersey. 
I heard Mr. Downer tell of something curious he saw 
at Market: It was a Woman, who had Pigs in one side 
of her Panniers, and Puppies in t’other. For a more 
particular account of Philadelphia, its Public Build- 
ings, &c. I must refer you to M’. Downer, whom noth- 
ing curious has escaped, unobserved. Yesterday News 
arrived here, which I believe was not very agreeable 
to the Congress; that they had not only burned a 
quantity of Tea in Maryland, but also the Ship which 
brought it. 

Last Saturday we had a smart Thunder Shower here. 
M’. & M*®. Rogers and Bobby join with me in Love to 
you all. I have written three letters to Sally, which I 
hope she has received. Remember me to all who ask 
after 

S. Drowne. 
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To William Drowne, of Mendon R. I. 


Philadelphia Nov’. 9th. 1774 
Dear Brother. 

.. . Well, I have been at the Hospital, and heard D’. 
Bond prescribe for the Patients there: and also at the 
College, where the Professor of Materia Medica lec- 
tures. O Billy! I almost envy you your pleasant situa- 
tion on Mendon’s pleasant Hill, remote from Noise & 
Confusion. Here the thundering of Coaches, Chariots, 
Chaises, Waggons, Drays and the whole Fraternity of 
Noise almost continually assails our Ears. I assure 
you, I don’t expect to spend this Winter especially 
agreeably: for I shall have a long walk every Day, 
almost, to the Hospital, and also to the Place where 
the Lectures are held. The Hospital stands in a very 
bleak Place, in passing to which, the N-Westers, which 
are very severe here, will have a full Sweep at a Body; 
and when I reach there, am surrounded by Objects of 
Distress. Surely, this is an unenvied Lot. 

Philadelphia, which lies up the Delaware, at the 
Distance of about 140 or 50 Miles from the Ocean 
(reckoning the Course of the Bay & River) is as much 
colder, I suppose, than R. Island in the Winter, as it is 
hotter in the Summer. By the little touches we have 
had already, I judge what may be expected by & by. 


The City is laid out in Squares, the length of one 
square being the 1/8th of a Mile. The first of those 
Streets which run paralell to the River, is called Water 
Street, the next Front Street, the next Second Street, 
and so on to Seventh, Eighth &e. which are thick settled. 
You may judge how fast Philadelphia increases, from 
there having been built in-it, upwards of 470 Houses 
this year. There are streets which cross the others at 
equal Distances and so form the afore mentioned 
Squares. Market St., one of these, is a beautiful wide 
Street, and in the Middle of which stands the Market 
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House, that reaches two squares, and is therefor about 
1/4 of a Mile in length; tho’ it is not one continuous 
Building: for Second Street divides it in two. Here 
sich a Diversity & Plenty is exhibited on Market Days, 
which are Wednesdays and Saturdays, as I shall not 
now attempt to describe. There is a Ring of Bells in 
Christ Church which they chime every evening before 
Market Days. They make such a doleful Noise when 
muffled, which is common at the Death of any consider- 
able Person that belongs to the said Church. They 
were rung muffled, when the News arrived that Boston 
was cannonaded, which was before I got here. 

The Streets are very straight, & for the most part 
level. Lamps are placed at proper Distances in the 
City, which they light every Night, except when the 
Moon shines. They have a fine brick Pavement on 
each side of the Streets, next to the Houses, which 
makes it excellent walking here all weathers. There 
are no very elegant buildings here; that is dwelling 
Houses. The State House will do pretty well. The 
House of Employment is an elegant large Building, 
and together with the Hospital makes a very beautiful 
appearance. ... 

Philadelphia December 2 1774 
Dear Sister. 

. There are very few elegant Dwelling Houses 
here, and scarce one that may be called grand. Many 
appear old & shabby, and they are in general very 
irregular, as to their Height: Some of them are three 
& four stories high, and about 15 feet Front. When M". 
Downer and Bobby Rogers were here, as we were walk- 
ing one Day, we saw a Brick House building, and had 
the Curiosity to go measure it. Believe me, this famous 
edifice was near fifteen Feet Square. Perhaps you may 
have heard much of the Brick Buildings in Philadel- 
phia: But I say, give me a wooden one, that I may 
swing a cat around in, if it is made of Logs. Tho’ 
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their foundations are so narrow, yet they may build 
up into the air as high as they please I suppose. So, 
some that found they had not room enough have added 
a story. Now you may judge what an appearance their 
private Buildings make. There seems to be a sameness 
‘and uniformity throughout the whole, so that when I 
have described to you one street and cross Street, as 
I said before, you know the whole. I next consider the 
public Buildings. Christ Church will do pretty well 
and indeed some of their Churches and Places of Wor- 
ship would look well enough if they were not stuck so 
near the Street. The State House may not be despised. 
It wants a good deal done to it. They are building a 
Monster of a large strong Prison here, near the State 
House: which if it is necessary, is no Credit, as Gov’. 
Hopkins observed, to any Province. The House of 
Employment, Alms House and Hospital (tho’ their 
plans are not perfected) are pleasantly situated, and 
make a pretty appearance... . 

You write that Daddy and Mamma are not satisfied 
with what I wrote, and that they want to know what I 
give for my Board, &. We have not really settled that 
Matter yet; but M’. Rogers said he should ask no more 
than the common Price: So, I suppose it will be at the 
rate of about 35 or 49 £ P". Annum. I have paid Doct’. 
Morgan 6 £ this currency, which is two half Joes, for 
his Course of Lectures; Doct’. Shippen £8, 2, or 6 
Pistoles for his course in Anatomy; and Doct’. Kuhn 
£6 for his, on the Materia Medica. I have paid to the 
Hospital £5. for what I see there, in the Practice of 
Physic & Surgery. I paid a Moidore, 6 Dollars for my 
passage. Every thing is extremely high here. I bought 
a half cord of Walnut and D°. of Oak Wood, which, with 
drawing, sawing &c amounted to near 25/. I dont ex- 
pect to have a very agreeable time of it this Winter, 
going to the Hospital & Lectures: For this Philadel- 
phia, I believe, from what I have already felt, is a 
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confounded cold Place in Winter. The Hospital is a 
great Distance from where I board, and in a bleak place. 
I almost envy you, your Happiness, Whom I hope, no 
anxious loves disturb. .. . 

If I wrote anything to you about drinking Tea at 
Schuylkill, I did not mean that I myself drank Tea 
there: For I have not drank a Dish of Tea since I have 
been here, except Sage... . 


To His Father. 
Jan’. 167177 


. . . In my last letter I wrote that I should be glad 
if you wou’d send me two half Joannesses the first good 
opportunity in the Spring; but Mr. Hewes has been 
so kind as to let me have a couple, and even pressed 
me to take a third: So if he should not take a trip up 
to Providence, I shall be very glad if you can send them 
down to Cap‘. Anthony while he is there. Half Joes 
pass here as 9 Pwt. and they make no allowance for 
what they exceed that. ... I shall want more money 
before I get Home; so great have been and will be my 
necessary Expenses. If it should be convenient for 
you to let Mr. Hewes have three half Joes (as perhaps 
there will be no better Opportunity of sending Money 
than by him) I can but bring back what I shall not 
necessarily spend. 

March 24". 1775. 
Honoured Father. | 

... There are in the Prison in this City, near 
Twenty, who are to be tried for their Lives Some time 
next month; Some for killing a man in the street, some 
for counterfitting paper Money &c. I write in haste, 
for I have my things to put in order a little, as I shall 
send my Trunk in Anthony’s Sloop, in which Henry 
Tillinghast goes Passenger. I expect to return by the 
way of N. York.... 
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Diary Note of Journey, Returning to Philadelphia from 
Providence. 
October 7th. 1775. 

Mr. Binney and I set out for Philadelphia in our 
chaise; reach Dorrances th. Afternoon proceed as 
far as Norwich. 9th. This forenoon leave horse & 
Chaise at Chelsea and take boat for N. London. After- 
noon at about 5 embark on board Lindsay. 10th. sail 
up the Sound. 11th. at 2 in morning on wharf in N. 
York. Afternoon attend Doct’. Clossey at ye College— 
Toward evening cross Powles Hook Ferry. 12, very 
early step into flying machine. Breakfast Elizabeth 
Town—Dine at Brunswick, lodge Princeton. 13th. 
Proceed early Breakfast at Trenton. Dine at Bristol, 
Lodge at Cross Keys Philadelphia. 


} Philad*. Oct’. 16th. 1775 
Ever respected Parents. 

I take this good opportunity by Capt. Anthony to 
write you a few lines. We reached Philadellhia Fryday 
Afternoon, tho’ we did not set away from Dorrance’s 
till past two Sunday afternoon, and were-in N. York 
almost a Day; which shows we made no small Dispatch 
in our Way hither. The Saturday after I left you we 
were settled in this City, at the House of Mr. Stillman; 
than which we could not have pitched on a place more 
eommodiously situated, on account of attending lec- 
tures, and the Hospital. We are to pay at the Rate 
of £40 per annum, which is the common price for 
genteel Boarding. I had rather pay £45. for board per 
year here, I think, than £35. where I boarded last 
winter; tho’ I then paid at the rate of £41. 

In my letter from N. York by Capt. Lindsay I wrote 
that I should want some Cash. This is a grand Truth, 
and if some cou’d be sent me by Capt. Anthony, when 
he returns, or a letter to some Person here, requesting 
to let me have, when and what I needed, I shall be very 

Vout. XLVIII.—16 
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glad. We have a convenient chamber, and purpose 
applying ourselves closely to the study of Short-Hand, 
before Lectures begin. We were at the Hospital and 
Alms House today, which first we expect to attend 
henceforth. 

[hope old Tib & the Chaise arrived safe home; where 
I had much rather they shou’d be than in Philadelphia: 
for Horses seem very plenty here; and I fear he would 
have come to bad Market. 

Some of the people in this City are apprehensive of 
several Ships of War, coming here: but I see no cause 
of Fear. Many Chevau-de-Friese are sunk in the 
channel about 9 miles below the City, and the Gallies 
are in readiness to defend them : Notwithstand, I am 
told near Sixty Families have moved from Philadel- 
phia. 

That you may be blessed with Health and Safety is 
the Prayer of your Affectionate Son. 


October 16-1775. 
Very Dear Sister. 

I am once more in Philadelphia, and indeed, it, my 
being here, at first, seemed almost like a Dream; so 
quickly was I transported upwards of 300 miles from 
you, and all I hold most dear. The City is greatly 
altered since I was here in the Spring, I mean it’s 
Inhabitants. Then I thought it almost impossible they 
could be possessed of a martial Spirit; but now my 
judgment is reversed. This afternoon we were out on 
the Common to view the 2d & 3d. Battalions under 
Arms. They performed exceedingly well. ... Billy 
Nightingale is here, was at the Hospital today with us. 
He was inoculated today. Billy Rogers does not preach 
in the City, has broke up housekeeping. I was at his 
wife’s Grandmother’s where they lived; but they were 
gone out of Town. ... The best of Heaven’s Bless- 
ings rest upon my Sister. Adieu. 
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November 12-1775 
Sister Sally. , 

Though I set in our Chamber alone, retired on pur- 
pose to write letters home: yet so many Things crowd 
upon my mind that I scarce know what to begin with, 
or how to do as I could wish. In short I want to write 
more letters concerning more affairs that I shall any 
how have time for. It is some time since the Lectures 
have begun. To attend five Courses of Lectures (some- 
time 3 & 4 Lectures a Day) to copy Notes taken at them, 
and read on the Subjects, the several Professors lecture 
upon, add to these, attending the Hospital,—there, you 
must judge, will take up all, I may say, more than all 
the Time of any person studiously disposed. However, 
IT am determined to write to you and our dear Parents 
every good opportunity, but you must take it as it 
comes, Butt end foremost. Not long after I got here, 
that truly worthy Man, that Friend to America, Peyton 
Randolph Esq’. who was the first President of the Con- 
gress, suddenly expired. On ye Day his Remains were 
interred there was a greater collection of People than 
I had ever seen. The three Battalions were under 
Arms. Their Standards and Colours were furled 
with Black Gauze: their Drums muffled, and covered 
with Gauze. The Bells at Christ-Church were muffled. 
There, Mr. Duché preached a most excellent Sermon: 
Thence the Corpse was carried to the Burrying Yard, 
the way being lined on each side by ye Battalions, lean- 
ing on their Arms reversed. Who, that had a spark 
of sensibility, or true Patriotism, could behold the 
scene, and reflect on ye Occasion, without being melam- 
chollily affected: Yet how many I saw who behaved as 
if they had come on a Frolic. Sure such Instances 
fling Reproach on Human Nature. 

Saturday before last, afternoon, Mr. Binney, Mr. 
Dorsey (an amiable young Gentleman from Maryland, 
who belongs to ye College and boards at Mr. Stilman’s) 
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and I, took a walk 3 or 4 Miles down the Banks of Dela- 
ware: then crossed the River to the Jersey shore to 
look at some Chevaux-de-Frize they were making. 
They seem well calculated for ye purpose of keeping 
off Piratical Ships, &. We then walked up on the 
Jersey side, and recrossed ye River at the Ferry oppo- 
site ye City. Thus we had an agreeable walk of only 
8 or 9 Miles. Tomorrow there is to be a Review of the 
three Battalions, and Tomorrow I suppose we shall 
move into the House Doctor Morgan leaves, who is 
then with his wife to set out for the Camp. It will not ~ 
be so convenient for us on account of attending Lec- 
tures & Hospital, as where we now live: however, we 
must be reconciled. 14th. Evening. We were out to 
see the Battalion, 3 Artillery Companies & Light Horse, 
in their uniforms, reviewed by the Pennsylvania 
Farmer (who is Col. of yr Ist. Battalion) and the Mem- 
bers of Assembly. Their appearance was very martial. 
The day was unpleasant, being somewhat rainy. In ye 
Forenoon, before they had all got into yr Field, News 
was brought that St. Johns was taken, and they made 
a fine huzzaing.... 

When you go to Mr. West’s remember me to them 
all; tell him I enquired of one of the Members of the 
Philosophical Society, and that the Troubles of ye 
times have prevented their Transactions being pub- 
lished... . 


Hon‘. Parents. Nov’. 13th. 1775. 


I shall always be glad of an opportunity to write you, 
while thus removed from you. Sometimes I cou’d 
almost wish I was with you to conduce all in my power 
to your Ease and Comfort; especially at a time when 
all our Sea Ports seem threatened with Devastation: 
Then again I am reconciled to the Thought of tarrying 
at this Distance from you, from a Consideration that 
I may acquire more fully here, that Knowledge, which 
may enable me to serve my Country, or my Generation. 
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I am very desirous of hearing from you all, which 
Satisfaction I have not had since I have been here. 
Since I wrote by Capt. Anthony I have been much in- 
disposed—(had a slight touch of ye Fever . Ague &c.) 
but at present am well. It is some time since the 
Lectures begun. We attended three this Day, besides 
going to see some affairs performed, of Consequence to 
us. Day before yesterday, we went to see one of ye 
most Capital Operations in Surgery performed, viz. 
Cutting for the Stone. From a Lad about 12 years of 
age was extracted a Stone larger than a Pigeon’s Egg. 
I may say without boasting that Mr. Binney and I spare 
no pains nor Application to obtain true medical Knowl- 
edge. We expect to attend five or six Courses of Lec- 
tures this Season. A good deal of cash will be required 
to pay the Professore, which I have not. Indeed I have 
paid only one of them yet, and am sorry I cannot serve 
’ them all so. Mr. Stillman too will expect his pay when 
the Quarter is up so that Money will not come amiss 
to me. 

14th. Towards evening I went to Capt. I. Tilling- 
hast’s Lodgings. He has sold chief of his cargo here, 
and has a pretty large sum to carry home. He was 
saying he had some Money of this Province to change 
before he went away. I told him my Circumstances, 
and he offered me to take as much as I pleased; to be 
refunded on his return to Providence. I took the value 
of Highteen Pounds this Currency, which is equivalent 
to Forty Eight Dollars. I should have taken more, only 
he expects to have it repaid pretty soon after he gets 
home; and I thought it might be difficult collecting 
even so much as I took. If he could be paid soon, I 
should be glad. I must refer you to him, or Billy Night- 
ingale for News, as they have more in the way of it. 

The Black-Prince, a large Ship, is fitting to carry 20 
Nine pounders, and I was told she is to carry some of 
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lighter Metal to make up 32. They are also arming a 
Schooner. This City will be well defended. 

I have seen Mr. Edwards, but he has not let me have 
any Money, nor do I expect any from that Quarter. 
My staying here will be very expensive: so that I 
expect I shall want some money before Spring. If 
there be a convenient Opportunity pray send me some. 
That you both may be blessed with Health, and Safety 
and every good Thing, is the wish of your dutiful son. 


Dec’. 26-1775 
Hon’, Sir. 

I received yours of the 26th. ult, with the money 
enclosed, to the amount of thirty three Dollars. I feel 
that Gratitude for your Kindness to me, which I had 
rather not strive to express. If it shall ever be in my 
Power to repay a small part of all your indulgent Good- 
ness to me, it will give me great satisfaction. 

At present I enjoy a good state of Health; but not 
with that high relish and Contentment, as if you and 
my Mother also, partook of this great Blessing. You 
wrote, that you were thinking to leave taking Harlem 
Oil: I am sorry you have found no benefit from it. 
Doct’. Bond highly recommended ye Uva-Ursi in Caleu- 
lous Complications and difficulty in making water, in 
one of his lectures. J herewith send you some of it, 
which he gave me. The following are his Directions 
for using it. The first thing in the morning, chew a 
crust of Bread, in order to throw the Saliva, or Spittle, 
into ye Stomach: half an hour after which, drink a 
Pint, or more of good, clear water, walking, riding, if 
ye Weather will admit, or using some exercise between 
this and Breakfast. At 12 oclock drink about a Pint 
of strong Tea or Uva-Ursi, or take a Powder of it 
(which he says will be best)—If you use in it Powder 
’twill be best to make it very fine, 25 or 30 Grains will 
be enough, which may be weighted with money Weights. 
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About 3 or 4 hours after Dinner drink near a quart 
of Water. Before going to Bed drink as much more 
Uva-Ursi Tea, or take another Powder. He said, you 
should take 30 drops of Liquid Laudinum every night 
at bed-time, also: But I think a less Dose would be 
sufficient to begin with. With regard to Regimen 
(which should be particularly attended to) salted and 
fat Meats should be abstained from as much as pos- 
sible; and let your Aliment be principally Broths, and 
such things as are of easy Digestion. A glass of gen- 
erous Wine now and then (or Gin, I suppose, if you 
choose) may be taken. This course, He says, if there 
is a Stone, will render it so smooth as not to give pain, 
and hinder its increase: if it be ye Gravel, will put a 
stop to it. 

A stone of ye Bladder may be known from a pain at 
the time of, as well as before and after making water; 
from the Urine coming away by Drops, or stopping 
suddenly when in full stream; by a violent pain in the 
neck of the bladder upon motion, especially on Horse- 
back; from a white, thick, copious, stinking mucous 
sediment of the Urine. 

I suppose before this reaches you, you will have 
heard of the Battle in Virginia; and Dunmore’s Defeat. 
My duty to Mamma, and Aunt Gladding. In haste, 
your dutiful Son. 


S. Drowne. 


To William Droene, Quarter Master, Sergt. Col. 
Read’s Regt., Roxbury (Mass.). 


Dee 27. 1775 
Dear Brother. ... 


I suppose the news of Dunmore’s Defeat in Virginia 
will reach you before this letter. The Ships and Brigs 
of War, fitting out here, are almost ready for Cruise. 
Two of them were to have gone down the River last 
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Sunday, had not the plenty of Ice hindered. The 
Alfred, which is the Commodore Ship, makes a formi- 
dable Appearance. She is fitted to carry upwards of 30 
Guns. The Columbus, is another noble Ship, upwards 
of 30 also. The Brigs 16 each. Ezek. Hopkins is Com- 
modore: Abr™. Whipple Captn. of the Columbus. John 
Hopkins Capt. of the Brig Cabot. Henry Tillinghast, 
Surgeon’s Mate of the Alfred, and Enoch Hopkins 
junr. & Rufus Jenkes, Midshipmen. By this, you may 
judge in how high Estimation New England Men are 
here. 

Sally wrote that you had been home, and that when 
the time of your enlistment was up, you would return 
for good and all. Indeed, I applaud you for it. Who 
would stay in such a birth, and for such wages? First 
let me go forth as a common Soldier (say I) when the 
Defence of my Country really renders it necessary. 

My Brother, wherever you are, and whatever you do, 
provided it be virtuous, may HE WHO walketh upon 
the Wing of the Wind, and looketh with Complacency 
on the just, beneficient Person, smile upon you; keep 
you from Danger; surround you with every Blessing. 

I am, Your affectionate Brother, 


Solomon Drowne. 
To Father. 


February 4th. 1776. 
Honoured Sir. 


A vessel has lately arrived from France (I believe, 
somewhere in ye Bay or River) with 20 Tons of 
Powder. 60 of Salt Peter, and 2,000 stands of Arms. 
Our Fleet at Reedy Island yet: detained by ye Ice. 
Delaware froze over. Several Companies have 
marched for Canada. The Ships of War, building here, 
go on fast.—A large Chain making to stretch across, 
below the City. Nothing further worth writing. 
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February 5th. 1776. 
Kind Brother. 

... You mention in your letter, something of the 
regretted Death of ye brave Montgomery. On the 
Plains of Abraham, ‘‘how have the Mighty fallen’’! 
There, heroic Wolfe, brave Montcalm fell there. There 
too, the generous soul of magnanimus Montgomery 
burst forth. You are misinformed in regard to Col. 
Arnold, he was carried out, wounded; but is in a likely 
way to recover. Capt. Sammy Ward, I heard, is Pris- 
oner in the City. Prescott, who, tis said, ordered Allen 
to be put in Irons, is a prisoner in this City. 

You write, A chief Surgeon, and three Assistants 
are appointed to the Brigade raising in ye Colony, and 
that you think I might get a birth, as an Assistant. I 
thank you for advice,—but can’t tell what I shall do 
till I get home. 

The four Frigates, building here, are very forward. 
They are making a Chain, to stretch across below ye 
City, each Link of which is so heavy, that I could scarce 
lift one of them from the Ground. They have a large 
Number of Rafts made, to be chained together, and sent 
down against any Ship that has no business here... . 


February 20th. Tuesday 1776 
Dear Sister Sally. 

How irksome, how painful would this ABSENCE 
be! if we were not blessed with this happy (epistolary) 
method of conversing with each other; whereby we can 
deprive it of more than half its Severity. ... 

Let us, my Sister, put up a Petition to HIM, with 
whom is ye Issue of Battles, and the Disposal of all 
things, that He would defend our Brother, when he 
stands forth to resist the Invaders of our Country; 
those pitiable wretches, the easy tools of Tyrants. Our 
Brother is a soldier; an honourable and hazardous Pro- 
fession. Warren, Montgomery and Macpherson too, 
were Soldiers. 
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Yesterday Doctor Smith, Provost of the College, de- 
livered a Funeral Oration, on the Death of General 
Montgomery, and the other brave Officers and Soldiers, 
who fell on the Plains of Abraham. The order of the 
Procession, to the Meeting House as follows. The 
Students of the College, and Faculty, in their Gowns; 
the Clergy; the Congress; Members of Assembly, &c. 
Four Battalions in their Uniforms, with side Arms 
Only: eo". 

Dr. Solomon Drowne returned to Philadelphia in 
June 1781 and was graduated at the College. He de- 
livered an Oration on July 4th. of 1781, at the ‘‘public 
Commencement in the University of Pennsylvania’’ 
the closing paragraphs of which were as follows: 

‘‘T must not conclude without hinting at the Monu- 
ments of Science and public Beneficience peculiar to 
this City. Here, a bright Philosophie Luminary has for 
some time sparkled in the American Hemisphere; The 
American Philosophical Society promises much to the 
general interests of Science. The extensive and most 
catholic plan upon which the University in this City is 
founded, and the early institution of a Professorship 
of Oratory, and the English Language shall spread its 
usefulness throughout America; and it’s fame through- 
out the Globe. The School of Physic therto annexed— 
some future day shall hail firs¢ of it’s kind. Yon well 
regulated Hospital, where so oft the wounded Stranger 
finds relief, does honour to Pennsylvania, and Human- 
kind.—My Bosom glows with ardent wishes for the 
happiness of men who thus console, and thus alleviate 
the distresses of their fellow men. Long may this City, 
—long may this State,—long may this University re- 
main the nursery of Arts and the seat of Freedom: dis- 
tinguished Laurels crown the brows of those venerable 
Sages, who have so wisely laid a foundation in this 
rising Commonwealth, for effecting all the happiness 
human nature can arrive at in the present state.’’ 
Adieu!. 
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THE PROVINCIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
1753-1783. 


BY C. P. B. JEFFERYS. 


(Continued from page 192.) 


The prayer which Sabine?** gives as the one Duché 
used when Chaplain is worth while quoting to show his 
still apparent deep sympathy with the Whigs. 


“Oh Lord our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, who dost from thy throne behold all dwellers on earth, 
and reignest with power supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires and governments; look down in mercy, we beseech thee on these 
American States, who have fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves on thy gracious protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependent only on thee; to thee they have appealed for the 
ritiousness of their cause; to thee do they now look up for that counte- 
nance and support which thou alone canst give; take them, therefore, 
Heavenly Father under thy nurturing care; give them wisdom in council 
and valor in the field; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel adver- 
saries; convince them of the unritiousness of their cause; and if they 
still persist in their sanguinary purposes, Oh! let the voice of thine 
own unerring justice, sounding in their hearts, constrain them to drop 
the weapons of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle. 
Be thou present, O God of wisdom, and direct the councils of this honor- 
able assembly; enable them to settle things on the best and surest 
foundation, that the scene of blood may be speedily closed, that order, 
harmony and peace may be effectually restored; and truth and justice, 
religion and piety, prevail and flourish amongst thy people. Preserve 
the health of their bodies and the vigor of their minds; shower down 
on them and the millions they represent, such temporal blessings as 
thou seest expedient for them in this world and crown them with ever- 
lasting glory in the world to come. All this we ask in the name and 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, thy Son and our Saviour. Amen!” 


On October 17, 1776, a little over three months after 
his appointment, Congress received a letter from him 
resigning the Chaplaincy because ‘‘the state of his 
health and his parochial duties were such, as obliged 
him to decline the honor of continuing....’’ His 


*6 Loyalists of the American Revolution, I, 389. 
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resignation was accepted and the following resolution 
passed: ‘‘That the president return the thanks of this 
house to the reverend Mr. Duché, for the devout and 
acceptable manner in which he discharged his duty dur- 
ing the time he officiated as chaplain to it and that one 
hundred and fifty dollars be presented to him, as an 
acknowledgment from the house of his service.’ ’?%7 

This kindness and perfect trust in him must have 
terribly hurt the conscientious Duché. He returned the 
one hundred and fifty dollars, giving as his reason that 
‘the accepted their appointment from motives perfectly 
disinterested.’’ He requested that the sum be ‘‘applied 
for the relief of the widows and children of such of the 
Pennsylvania officers as have fallen in battle in the 
service of their country,’’ which Congress ordered to 
be done.?38 

This business weighed heavily on Duché’s mind. One 
of his assistants, Coombe, was arrested, as will be 
shown later, for his championship of the cause of the 
mother country. White, his other assistant, removed 
with his family to Maryland when the British threat- 
ened Philadelphia, thus leaving the two churches on 
Duché’s hands. He apparently welcomed the occupa- 
tion of the city by the British on September 26, 1777, 
and renewed prayers for the king. According to Wil- 
liam White’s statement, ‘‘on the Sunday after the 
entrance of the British army... after officiating in 
Christ Church, and after praying for the king in the 
service, he was arrested at the door of the church by an 
officer, and conducted to jail, under the immediate com- 
mand of Sir William Howe.’’8® He remained there 
only one night, as his friends succeeded in persuading 
the authorities that he had changed his sentiments and 
was now a loyal British Subject.?*° 


37 Journals VI, 886-7. 

288 Thid., VI, 911. 

8° Autobiographical notes, Wilson: Life of Bishop White, 57. 
0 Thid., 58. 
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A few days later, October 8th, he wrote a most 
astonishing letter to General Washington, then at 
Valley Forge. From its incoherency in parts and its 
heated statements which could only harm himself, it 
seems that it must have been written after some very 
trying circumstance or in the middle of a sleepless 
night half crazed from worry. Notwithstanding its 
length it seems well worth while to quote it entire. 


“8 October 1777 
“Sir a 

“If this letter should find you in Council, or in the field, before you 
read another sentence, I beg you to take the first opportunity of re- 
tiring and weighing its important contents. You are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the part I formerly took in the present unhappy contest. 
I was, indeed, among the first to bear my public testimony against 
having any recourse to threats, or indulging a thought of an armed 
opposition. 

“The current was too strong for my feeble efforts to resist. I wished 
to follow my countrymen as far as virtue, and the righteousness of their 
cause, would permit me. I was, however, prevailed on, among the rest 
of my clerical brethren of this city, to gratify the pressing desires of 
my fellow citizens by preaching a sermon to the second city battalion. 
I was pressed to publish this sermon and reluctantly consented. From 
a personal attachment, of nearly twenty years standing, and a high 
respect for your character, in private as well as public life, I took the 
liberty of dedicating this sermon to you. I had your affectionate thanks 
for my performance, in a letter—wherein was expressed, in the most 
delicate and obliging terms—your regard for me, and your wishes for a 
continuance of my friendship and approbation of your conduct. Fur- 
ther than this I intended not to proceed. My sermon speaks for itself, 
and wholly disclaims the idea of independency. My sentiments were 
well known to my friends. I communicated them, without reserve, to 
many respectable members of Congress, who expressed their warm ap- 
probation of it then, and I persisted to the very last moment to use 
the prayers for my Sovereign, though threatened with insults from the 
violence of a party. 

“Upon the declaration of Independency I called my vestry and 
solemnly put the question to them, whether they thought it best, for 
the peace and welfare of the congregation, to shut up the churches or 
to continue the service, without using the prayers for the Royal Family. 
This was the sad alternative. I concluded to abide by their decision, 
as I could not have time to consult my spiritual superiors in England. 
They determined it most expedient under such critical circumstances, 


*4 Title page of printed sermon says “First Battalion.” 
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to keep open the churches, that the congregations might not be dis- 
persed, which we had great reason to apprehend. 

“A very few days after the fatal declaration of independency, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hancock, sent by express to Germantown where 
my family were for the summer season, acquainting me that I was 
appointed Chaplain to the Congress and desired my attendance, without 
the opportunity of my consulting my friends. I easily accepted the 
appointment. I could have but one motive for taking this step. I 
thought the churches in danger, and hoped, by this means, to have been 
instrumental in preventing those ills I had so much to apprehend. I 
can however with truth declare I then looked upon independency 
rather as an expedient and hazardous, or indeed, thrown out in terrorem, 
in order to procure some favorable terms, than a measure that was 
seriously persisted in. At all events, my sudden change of conduct will 
clearly evince this to have been my idea of the matter. 

“Upon the return of the Committee of Congress, appointed to confer 
with Lord Howe, I soon discerned their whole intentions. The different 
accounts which each member gave of this conference, the time they took 
to make up the matter for public view, and the amazing disagreements 
between the newspaper accounts, and the relation I myself had from 
the mouth of one of the committee, convinced me there must have been 
some unfair and ungenerous procedure. This determination to treat 
on no other strain than that of independency was the idol they had 
long wished to set up, and that, rather than sacrifice this, they would 
deluge their country in blood. From this moment I determined upon 
my resignation, and, in the beginning of October 1776 sent it in form to 
Mr. Hancock, after having officiated only two months and three weeks; 
and from that time, as far as my safety would permit, I have been 
opposed to all their measures. 

“This circumstantial account of my conduct, I think due to the 
friendship you were so obliging as to express to me, and I hope, will 
be sufficient to justify my seeming inconsistencies in the part I have 
acted. 

“And now, dear Sir, suffer me, in the language of truth and real 
affection, to address myself to you. All the world must be convinced 
you are engaged in the service of your country from motives perfectly 
disinterested. You risked everything that was dear to you, abandoned 
the sweets of domestic life, which your affluent fortune can give the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of. But had you, could you have had, the 
least idea of matters being carried to such a dangerous extremity? 
Your most intimate friends shuddered at the thought of a separation 
from the mother country, and I took it for granted that your sentiments 
coincided with theirs. What then can be the consequence of this rash 
and violent measure, and degeneracy of representation, confusion of 
councils, blunders without number? The most respectable characters 
have withdrawn themselves, and are succeeded by a great majority of 
illiberal and violent men. Take an impartial view of the present Con- 
gress, and what can you expect from them? Your feelings must be 
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greatly hurt by the representation of your native province. You have 
no longer a Randolph, a Bland, or a Braxton, men whose names will 
ever be revered, whose demands never ran above the first ground on 
which they set out, and whose truly glorious and virtuous sentiments 
I have frequently heard with rapture from their own lips. Oh my dear 
Sir, what a sad contrast of characters now presents; others, whose 
friends can ne’er mingle with your own. Your Harrison alone remains, 
and he disgusted with the unworthy associates, 

“As to those of my own Province, some of them are so obscure, that 
their very names were never in my ears before, and others have only 
been distinguished for the weakness of their understandings, and the 
violence of their tempers. One alone I except from the general charge; 
a man of virtue, dragged reluctantly into their measures, and restrained, 
by some false ideas of honour, from retreating, after having gone too 
far. You cannot be at a loss to discover whose name answers to this 
character.74? 

“From the New England provinces can you find one that, as a gentle- 
man, you could wish to associate with, unless the soft and mild address 
of Mr. Hancock can atone for his want of every other qualification 
necessary for the seat which he fills? Maryland no longer sends a 
Tilghman or a Protestant Carroll. Carolina has lost her Lynch; and 
the older Middleton has retired. Are the dregs of Congress, then, still 
to influence a mind like yours? These are not the men you engaged to 
serve; these are not the men that America has chosen to represent her. 
Most of them were chosen by a little, low faction, and few gentlemen 
that are among them now are known to lie on the balance, and looking 
up to your hand alone to turn the beam. ’Tis you, Sir, and you only, 
that support the present Congress; of this you must be fully sensible. 
Long before they left Philadelphia, their dignity and consequence were 
gone; what must it be now, since their precipitate retreat? I write 
with freedom but without invective; I know these things to be true, 
and I write to one whose own observation must have convinced him that 
it is so. 

“After this view of Congress, turn to the army. The whole world 
knows that its only existence depends upon you; that your death or 
captivity disperses it in a moment, and there is not a man on that side 
of the question, in America, capable of succeeding you. As for the 
army itself what have you to expect from them? MHave they not fre- 
quently abandoned you yourself, in the hour of extremity? Can you 
have the least confidence in a set of undisciplined men and officers, many 
of whom have been taken from the lowest of the people, without prin- 
ciple, without courage? Take away them that surround your person, 
how very few there are you can ask to sit at your table! As to your 
little navy, of that little, what is left? Of the Delaware fleet part are 
taken, and the rest must soon surrender. Of those in the other prov- 
inces, some are taken, one or two at sea, and others lying unmanned 
and unrigged in your harbours. 





2 Francis Hopkinson. 
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“And now where are your resources? Oh! my dear Sir! how sadly 
have you been abused by a faction void of truth, and void of tenderness 
to you and your country? They have amused you with hopes of dec- 
laration of war on the part of France. Believe me from the best 
authority it was a fiction from the first. Early in the year 1776 a 
French gentleman was introduced to me, with whom I became inti- 
mately acquainted. His business to all appearance was to speculate 
‘in the mercantile way. But, I believe it will be found that in his 
country he moved in a higher sphere. He saw your cause. He became 
acquainted with all your military preparations. He was introduced 
to Congress, and engaged with them in a commercial contract. In the 
course of our intimacy he has frequently told me, that he hoped the 
Americans would never think of independency. He gave his reasons: 
‘Independency can never be supported, unless France should declare 
War against England. I well know the state of her finances. Years 
to come will not put them in a situation to enter upon a breach with 
England. At this moment there are two parties in the court of Ver- 
sailles; one enlisted under the Duke de Choiseul, the other under the 
Count Maurepas. Choiseul has no chance of succeeding, though he is 
violent for war; Maurepas must get the better; he is for economy and 
peace.’ This was his information, which I mentioned to several mem- 
bers of Congress. They treated it as a fable, depending entirely on 
Dr. Franklin’s Intelligence. 

“The truth of the matter is this:—Dr. Franklin built upon the suc- 
cess of Choiseul. Upon his arrival in France, he found him out of 
place, his counsels reprobated, and his party dwindled into an insig- 
nificant faction. This you may depend upon to be the true state of 
affairs in France, or the court of Dr. F.; and further by vast numbers 
of letters found on board prizes taken by the king’s ships, it appears 
that all commerce with the merchants, through whom all your supplies 
have been conveyed, will be at an end, the letters being full of com- 
plaints of no remittances from America, and many individuals having 
generally suffered. 

“From your friends in England you have nothing to expect. Their 
numbers are diminished to a cipher; the spirit of the whole nation is 
in activity; a few sounding names among the nobility, though perpet- 
ually ringing in your ears, are without character, without influence.” 
Disappointed ambition has made them desperate, and they only wish to 
make the deluded Americans instruments of revenge. All orders and 
ranks of men in Great Britain are now unanimous, and determined to 
risk their all with content. Trade and manufactures are found to 
flourish, and new channels are continually offering, that will perhaps 
more than supply the loss of the old. 

“In America your harbours are blocked up, your cities fall one after 
another, fortress after fortress, battle after battle is lost. A British 
army, after having passed unmolested through a vast extent of country, 
have possessed themselves of the Capital of America. How unequal the 
contest! How fruitless the expense of blood! Under so many dis- 
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couraging circumstances, can virtue, can honour, can the love of your 
country, prompt you to proceed? Humanity itself, and sure Humanity 
is no stranger to your breast, calles upon you to desist. Your army 
must perish for want of common necessaries, or thousands of innocent 
families must perish to support them; whereever they encamp, the 
country must be impoverished; whereever they march the troops of 
Britain will persue, and must complete the destruction which America 
herself has begun. Perhaps it may be said it is better to die than to 
be made slaves. This indeed is a splendid maxim in theory, and per- 
haps, in some instances, may be found experimentally true; but when 
there is the least probability of a happy accomodation, surely wisdom 
and humanity call for some sacrifices to be made, to prevent inevitable 
destruction. You know well there is but one invincible bar to such an 
accomodation; could this be removed, other obstacles might readily be 
removed. It is to you, and you alone, your bleeding country looks, and 
calles aloud for this sacrifice. Your arm alone has strength sufficient 
to remove this bar. May heaven inspire you with this glorious resolu- 
tion of exerting your strength, at this crisis, and immortalizing your- 
self as friend and guardian of your country! Your penetrating eye 
needs not more explicit language to discern my meaning. With that 
prudence and delicacy, therefore, of which I know you possessed, repre- 
sent to Congress the indispensable necessity of rescinding the hasty 
and ill-advised declaration of independency. Recommend, and you have 
the undoubted right to recommend, an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities. Let the controversy be taken up where that declaration left 
it, and where Lord Howe certainly expected to find it left. Let men 
of clear and impartial characters, in or out of Congress, liberal in their 
sentiments, heretofore independent in their fortunes,—and some such 
may be found in America,—be appointed to confer with his Majesty’s 
Commissioners. Let them if they please propose some well-digested 
constitutional plan to lay before them at the commencement of the 
negotiations. When they have gone thus far, I am confident the usual 
happy consequences will ensue; unamity will immediately take place 
through the different provinces; thousands who are now ardently wish- 
ing and praying for such a measure will step forth, and declare them- 
selves the zealous advocates for constitutional liberty; and millions 
will bless the hero that left the field of war, to decide the most impor- 
tant contest with the weapons of wisdom and humanity. 

“Oh Sir, let no false ideas of worldly honor deter you from engaging 
in so glorious a task. Whatever censure may be thrown out by mean 
illiberal minds, your character will rise in the estimation of the virtu- 
ous and noble. It will appear with lustre in the annals of history, and 
form a glorious contrast to that of those who have faught to attain 
conquest, and gratify their own ambition by the destruction of their 
species and the ruin of their country. Be assured, Sir, that I write 
not this under the eye of any British officer, or person connected with 
the British army or Ministry. The sentiments I express are the real 
sentiments of my own heart, such as I have long held, and which I 
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should have made known to you by letter before, had I not fully ex- 
pected an opportunity of a private conference. When you passed 
through Philadelphia on your way to Wilmington, I was confined by a 
severe fit of the gravel, to my chamber; I have since continued much 
indisposed, and times have been so very distressing, that I had neither 
spirit to write a letter nor an opportunity to convey it when written; 
nor do I yet know by what means I shall get these sheets to your 
hands. 

“T would fain hope that I have said nothing by which your delicacy 
can be in the least hurt. If I have, I assure you it has been without 
the least intention, and therefore, your candor will lead you to for- 
give me. I have spoken freely of Congress and of the army; but what 
I have said is partly from my own knowledge, and partly from the in- 
formation of some respectable members of the former, and some of the 
best officers of the latter. I would not offend the meanest person upon 
earth; what I say to you I say in confidence, to answer what I cannot 
but deem a most valuable purpose. I love my country; I love you; but 
to the love of truth, the love of peace, and the love of God, I hope I 
should be enabled, if called upon to the trial, to sacrifice every other 
inferior love. 

“If the arguments made use of in this letter should have so much 
influence as to engage you in the glorious work which I have warmly 
recommended, I shall ever deem my success the highest temporal favor 
that Providence could grant me. Your interposition and advice—I am 
confident, would meet the favorable reception from the authority under 
which you act. 

“Tf it should not, you have an infalliable recourse still left; negotiate 
for your country at the head of your army. After all it may appear 
presumption, as an individual to address himself to you on a subject 
of such magnitude, or to say what measures would best secure the 
interest and welfare of the whole Continent. The friendly and favor- 
able opinion you have always expressed for me, emboldens me to under- 
take it, and which has greatly added to the weight of this motive. I 
have been strongly impressed with a sense of duty upon the occasion, 
which left my conscience uneasy, and my heart afflicted, till I fully 
discharged it. I am no enthusiast, the course is new and singular to 
me; but I could not enjoy one moments peace till this letter was writ- 
ten. With the most ardent prayers for your spiritual as well as your 
temporal welfare, I am your most 

Obedient and humble friend and servant, 
JACOB DUCHE.** 


General Washington upon receipt of this confidential 
letter, instead of destroying it, unfortunately for 
Duché, sent it to Congress with the following note :— 





*8 Duché to Washington 8 Oct., 1777. From ms. copy in “Hopkinson 
Papers,” II, Number 103 in possession of Edward Hopkinson, Philadel- 
phia. The copy is in the handwriting of Judge Francis Hopkinson. 
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“... I yesterday through the hands of Mrs. Ferguson of Graham | 
Park™ received a letter of a very curious\ and extraordinary nature 
from Mr. Duché, which I have thought proper to transmit to Congress. 
To this ridiculous, illiberal performance, I made a short reply, by desir- 
ing the bearer of it, if she should hereafter by any accident meet with 
Mr. Duché, to tell him I should have returned it unopened, if I had 
had any idea of the contents; observing at the same time, that I highly 
disapproved the intercourse she seemed to have been carrying on, and 
expected it would be discontinued. Notwithstanding the author’s as- 
sertion, I cannot but suspect that the measure did not originate with 
him; and that he was induced to it by the hope of establishing his 
interest and peace more effectually with the enemy.” ** 

The letter naturally angered Congress. Many copies 
were made of it and it was ‘‘handed about the 
country.’’*4° One of these finally got into the hands of 
the loyalists in New York who published it in the 
Rwington Gazetteer.24*7 Washington wrote to Francis 
Hopkinson, Duché’s brother-in-law and close friend, 
that he ‘‘never intended to make the letter more public 
than by laying it before Congress.’’ ‘‘I thought this 
a duty, which I owed to myself; for had any accident 
happened to the army entrusted to my command, and 
it had ever afterwards appeared that such a letter had 
been written to and received by me, might it not have 
been said, that I had betrayed my country? And would 
not such correspondence, if kept a secret, have given 
good grounds for the suspicion?’’?*8 

This was too much for Duché. Many of his friends 
turned against him. His own brother-in-law was morti- 
fied at his action.?*9 The letter reflected not only on 
him but on his parish. In trying to steer a middle 





*4 Wife of Hugh Ferguson who was a loyalist, and daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Graeme of Graeme Park near Philadelphia. 

** Washington to President of Congress, 16 Oct., 1777. Ford: Writ- 
ings of Washington, VI, 115-16. 

#6 Hopkinson to Duché, Bordentown, 14 Nov., 1777, ms. “Hopkinson 
Papers,” IT. 

4799 Nov., 1777. 

“8 Washington to Hopkinson, 21 Nov., 1777, ms. “Hopkinson Papers,” 
II. 

+ Hopkinson to Duché, 14 Nov. 1777, ms. “Hopkinson Papers,” II. 
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course he had aroused the ire of both Whigs and Tories. 
If he went back to England he would have to account 
for his connection with the Continental Congress, yet 
that is the course he chose to take. In December, 1777, 
he informed his Vestry that ‘‘upon a due consideration 
of the present state of affairs, and his own situation in 
particular, he had come to a resolution, with the per- 
mission of the vestry, of going to England; as he appre- 
hended he could more fully answer any objections the 
bishop of London might have to his conduct, and more 
easily remove the prejudices he had reason to think 
the bishop has imbibed against him.’’ He left Coombe, 
who had been released upon the occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the British, in charge of both churches.?°° 
In a very affectionate farewell address to their Rector 
the Vestry said, ‘‘The long and intimate affection that 
has subsisted between us, makes us regard your separa- 
tion from us with concern and lament the unhappy 
occasion that calls you from the care of those churches, 
in which you have officiated with so much satisfaction 
to the United Congregations. Our sincere prayers for 
your welfare, and speedy return to your native city, 
and the charge of the United Churches.’’**! 

He had no trouble leaving the city, as it was still 
under British arms. In the New Jersey Gazette for 
December 24, 1777, the following notice appears. ‘‘We 
hear that on Friday last Lord Cornwallis, General 
Cleveland, Sir George Osborne and the Rev. Jacob 
Duché sailed from Philadelphia.’’ 

An Act of the Pennsylvania State General Assembly 
soon afterwards declared him a traitor to the State and 
to the United States of America, and guilty of high 
treason, if he did not appear before them, before April 
20th, 1778.75 After the city had been evacuated by 


250 Minutes 9 Dec., 1779. 

1 James Reynolds for Vestry to Duché, 9 Dec., 1777. Dorr, 186-7. 

7226 Mar., 1778. Dallas: Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1700-1781. Chap. DCCLXXXIV. 
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the British (18 June 1778) all Duché’s property was 
ordered to be confiscated by the State.253 A resolution 
of the Supreme Hxecutive Council of Pennsylvania of 
December 21, 1789, turned over Duché’s house and 
grounds to the Honorable Thomas McKean, Chief Jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania.”** 

Mrs. Duché followed him to England with the chil- 
dren in 1780. Until 1792 they remained there, he as 
Chaplain to Lambeth Asylum, although both longed 
to return to their native city where their hearts really 
were.75> While there, his old father, so long a vestry- 
man of St. Peter’s, one time Mayor of the city, and a 
holder of many public offices, came over and died at his 
son’s house, 28 September, 1778. Duché published in 
1791 Observations on a variety of subjects under the 
pen name of ‘‘Tamoe Caspipina,’’ a name derived from 
the initial letters of the title ‘‘The Assistant Minister 
of Christ Church and St. Peter’s in Philadelphia in 
North America.’’ After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, laws excluding refugees from 
the State of Pennsylvania were repealed, allowing them 
to return. They arrived in Philadelphia in May, 1792. 
William White says, ‘‘On the return of Mr. Duché he 
lodged for a few weeks at my house, with his family. 
During their being with me, there took place the in- 
teresting incident of his visit to President Washing- 
ton; who had been apprized of and consented to it; and 
manifested generous sensibility, on observing on the 
limbs of Mr. Duché, the effects of a slight stroke of 
paralysis, sustained by him in England.’’°* Duché 
never was connected with St. Peter’s after his return in 


*399 Apr., 1779. Dallas: Laws. Chap. DCCCXXXI. 

*4 Oolonial Records of Pennsylvania, XII, 578. 

8 Duché to Washington, 2 Apr., 1783. Ford: Writings of Washing- 
ton, VI, 116-7 ff; Duché to William White, 2 Apr., 1783, Wilson: Life 
of Bishop White, 63-4; Mrs. Elizabeth Duché to Mary Hopkinson (her 
mother), 2 Apr., 1783, ms. “Hopkinson Papers,” II. 

256 Wilson, 58. 
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an official capacity, but on his death, January 3rd, 1798, 
was buried near the east wall of St. Peter’s, beside his 
wife who died a few months before. 


XIT. 
ST. PETER’S AND HER ASSISTANT MINISTERS, 1774-1779. 


It will be well, here to turn back and see how the 
two Assistant Ministers of St. Peter’s and Christ 
Church fared during the Revolution, and what hap- 
pened to St. Peter’s. 

Thomas Coombe, the son of Thomas Coombe, Sr., 
and his wife Sarah, daughter of Thomas Rutter, all 
natives of Philadelphia, had every reason, except for 
his oath of ordination, to be an ardent patriot of the 
United Colonies. His reputation as a preacher was 
soon made. Josiah Quincy, Jr., an able lawyer and 
patriot but apparently no admirer of liturgic worship, 
visited Philadelphia in 1773. In his diary for 24 April 
that year he writes, ‘‘Went to public worship at St. 
Peter’s Church and heard the celebrated orator, the 
Rev. Mr. Coombe, an Episcopalian. He labored to 
speak with propriety, and was therefore not altogether 
natural: he was a little affected, but spoke well. This 
may seem a paradox, but I cannot better convey my 
idea of him. In prayer, he had the faults of most 
clergymen who use established forms; his emphasis, 
look, accent, and gesture, were not conformable to his 
subject, station, and language. He made an extempore 
prayer before the sermon, which in point of sentiment, 
propriety of expression, and true sublimity, excelled 
anything of the kind I ever heard. This prayer he 
uttered with singular grace. His sermon was twenty 
minutes in length, and was extremely fine, moral, ele- 
gant declamation—decorated with all the beauties of 
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style, language, and rhetorical utterance.’’2°7 Silas 
Deane, while attending the Congress of 1774 wrote, 
‘‘After dinner, finding neither Mr. Sprout nor Mr. 
Spencer preached, I pushed on and heard Mr. Coombe, 
who is called a rival of Mr. Deshay.’’°8 He was an 
occasional correspondent with Benjamin Franklin, who 
also was pleased with his sermons. 

When the controversy between Britain and the Col- 
onies arose he at first took the part of the latter, as we 
have seen. In his sermon preached in St. Peter’s on 
the 20th of July, 1775, the day set aside by Congress 
for fast and humiliation, he said, ‘‘We asked but for 
peace and liberty; privileges derived from heaven and 
the constitution, sanctified by the faith of charters, 
and which no power on earth without our own consent 
hath authority to dis-annul. And since I am called to 
the office of speaking before you on this subject; it is 
my duty to declare, that they are privileges, which, 
had we been so tame as to have surrendered without 

a struggle, we should have been guilty of treason to 
posterity.’ ’?°9 

After the Declaration of Independence, pee 
when it was a question of actually breaking with Eng- 
land, Coombe adhered to the parent country. On Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1777, he was arrested and confined on ‘‘the 
general charge of having evinced a disposition inimical 
to the cause of America.’’ Jacob Duché and the Vestry 
appealed in his behalf requesting ‘‘that Mr. Coombe 
may be admitted as his undoubted birthright to a hear- 
ing, in the face of his country,’’ to which the Supreme 
Executive Council replied that Mr. Coombe’s case is 


257 Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr., 131. 

258 Qollections of Connecticut Historical Society, II, 182. Sprout was 
the Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church and Spencer of the Bap- 
tist Church. Deshay is of course Duché. 

94 Sermon preached ... on Thurs. July 20, 1775 ... By Thomas 
Coombe, M.A., 1. 
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‘‘wholly political’’; and that it had determined to send 
him away with the rest of the prisoners.”®° 

This was about three weeks before the British oc- 
cupied Philadelphia. He remained a prisoner until 
the 10th of September, when his colleague William 
White and parishioner, Colonel John Cadwalader, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his release with permission for him 
‘‘to go to Virginia under Parole and from thence to the 
Island of St. Eustacia.’’?*! He remained in Philadel- 
phia, however, during British Occupation and upon 
Duché’s departure to England in December of that 
year he had both churches on his hands. He was to 
receive assistance if he could get it from chaplains of 
the British regiments.?** On July 7th, 1788, after the 
British evacuation he called a special meeting of his 
Vestry and laid before them a long letter expressing 
his determination to leave for England. He had 
thought the matter over carefully and found he ‘‘could 
not take the oath to the new government, without the 
saddest violation of’’ his own ‘‘peace of mind.’’ ‘‘To 
go into voluntary banishment,’’ he wrote, ‘‘from my 
native city, where it was ever my just pride to be a 
clergyman, to quit a decent competancy among a people 
whom I affectionately respect and love, and launch out 
upon the ocean of the world, unknowing what shelter 
may hereafter be afforded me, is a hard trial. ... ”’ 

‘As to you gentlemen and the congregations you 
represent, everything that is due from a minister to a 
generous and worthy people belongs to you.’’#® 

A few days later he set out for England leaving his 
wife and child, until he could provide a home for them 
in England. His wife died, however, the following Oc- 


26° Duché et al. to Council; 9 Sept., 1777 and reply. (Pennsylvania 
Archives, Series 1, V, 600-1, 603.) 

61 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, XI, 300. 
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2% Coombe to Vestry, 7 July, 1778. Dorr, 191-3. 
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tober. When William White went over to England to 
be consecrated Bishop in 1787 he found that Coombe 
was then one of the forty-eight chaplains to the King.?*4 
He died August 15, 1822, in London. 

White behaved much more soberly than either Duché 
or Coombe in these trying times. His character was 
evidently a much steadier one. He early made up his 
mind to side with the Colonies, he tells us. ‘‘ Although 
possessed of these sentiments I never beat the ecclesias- 
tical drum. My two brothers in the assistant ministry 
preached animating sermons, approbatory of war, 
which were printed, as did the most prominent of our 
clergy, Dr. Smith. Our aged rector, in consequence of 
increasing weakness, was retiring from the world. Not 
long before the time he resigned his rectorship, was 
succeeded by Mr. Duché, and soon died. Being invited 
to preach before a battalion, I declined; and mentioned 
to the colonel, who was one of the warmest spirits of 
the day,?® my objections to the making of the ministry 
imstrumental to the war. I continued, as did all of us, 
to pray for the king, until Sunday (inclusively) before 
the 4th of July, 1776. Within a short time after, I took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, and have 
since remained faithful to it. My intentions were up- 
right and most seriously weighed. I hope they were 
not in contrariety to my duty.’’* 

Sometime in September, 1777, when the British 
Army was advancing on Philadelphia, White took his 
family to Aquila Hall, the house of his brother-in- 
law, in Harford County, Maryland. ‘‘At this eventful 
erisis,’’ he says, ‘‘I received notice that Congress who 
had fled to Yorktown, had chosen me as their chaplain 
(1 Oct., 1777). They chose, with me, the Rev. Mr. 
Duffield, of the Presbyterian communion. Nothing 


*4 Wilson: Life of Bishop White, 60. 
7® Timothy Matlack. 
*¢ Wilson: Op. cit., 50-1. 
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could have induced me to accept the appointment at 
such atime ... but the determination to be consistent 
in my principles, and in the part taken. Under this | 
impression, I divided my time between congress and 
my family, which the double chaplainship permitted, 
until the evacuation of the city, in the June follow- 
ing.’?267 

When he returned to Philadelphia in June, 1778, he 
says, ‘‘My Colleague Mr. Coombe was still here; de- 
liberating whether to stay or to go. He determined on 
the latter.’ ’?6 

Upon Coombe’s departure White was in sole charge 
of St. Peter’s and Christ Churches, and was the only 
Episcopal minister in the State.7®° His salary was 
raised from £150 to £350,?7° and in April, 1779, the 
Vestry declared the rectorship vacant in consequence 
of Duché’s absence and unanimously elected White to 
take his place.?71_ He accepted the call with the declara- 
tion, ‘‘that if ever, at the desire of the Vestry and mem- 
bers in general of these churches, and with permission 
of the civil authorities, the former rector [Duché] 
should return to this country, I shall esteem it my duty, 
and it will be my pleasure, to resign it [rectorship].’’ 
He requested this letter to be recorded in the minutes.?7? 

Meanwhile, during all this disorganization and un- 
certainty, several things of interest had happened to 
St. Peter’s Church and yard. When the city was 
threatened by General Howe’s army Congress had 
issued a general order that all church bells in the city 


77 Wilson: Op. cit., 54-5. For appointment, Jowrnals, VIII, 756. He 
continued chaplain of the Continental Congress until it moved to New 
York. Later he was Chaplain of the House of Representatives, 1790- 
1811. 

28 Wilson: Op. cit., 60. 

20 Wilson: Op. cit., 61. 

270 Minutes 22 Oct., 1778. 
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772 White to Churchwardens and Vestrymen, etc., 15 Apr., 1779. 
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should be taken down and removed,?7* evidently with 
the idea that nothing would be safe in the hands of the 
British and the valuable metal in bells would be melted 
down for ammunition. Consequently Colonel Fowler 
had the two old bells of St. Peter’s taken down and 
carried away.?"* It is not known just where they were 
taken but probably either to Bethlehem or to Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, the temporary capital. They were re- 
turned in October, 1778, and replaced at public ex- 
pense.?7° 

This move was a very wise one, as the British proved 
themselves not shy about taking what they wanted. 
Around the Churchyard of St. Peter’s a board fence 
had been erected at an early date. This was reported 
in very bad repair, in fact ‘‘totally decayed and the 
burial ground open’’ in 1774,?7° and the warden was 
ordered at that time to have it repaired in a ‘‘good 
workman-like manner.’’ He did not do this and the 
following April a committee was appointed to have a 
new fence built.277 A fence to go all around the church- 
yard must have cost a considerable sum, which was 
a drain on the always low church funds. About three 
months after the Occupation, General Pattison of the 
British Army applied to the Vestry for leave to take 
this brand new fence down for the use of the troops. 
The Vestry sent back word through the officer who 
delivered the application, that ‘‘the respect which had 
always been paid the repositories of the dead and the 
insufficiency of the church funds to replace the fence’’ 
made it necessary for him to let it remain unmolested.?78 

Two days later Mr. Coombe received a letter from 


73 Journals VIII, 741-2, 14 Sept., 1777. 

774 Reported to Vestry, Minutes 6 Nov., 1777. 
73 Tbhid., 22 Oct., 1778. 

76 Reported to Vestry, Minutes 6 Sept., 1774. 
27 Toid., 15 Apr., 1776. 

8 Thid., 29 Jan., 1778. 
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Major Edward Williams, Royal Artillery, saying it 
had been necessary to take the fence anyway, but that 
the General, Pattison, would see that a reasonable 
allowance be given St. Peter’s.27° Coombe called a 
special meeting of the Vestry on the question and it 
was determined that the church warden should wait 
upon Williams and tell him that, by their charter 
it was impossible for them to dispose of the Church 
property, and begged him to wait a few days to see if 
a few boards could not be obtained by advertising. The 
Major agreed to this but referred them to General 
Pattison who gave the orders. Pattison told the 
Church warden he was obstructing his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and that he was only wasting his breath because 
soldiers were already taking down the fence. He felt 
he had behaved in a ‘‘very genteel manner to the 
Vestry in offering to pay for it; which he was still 
willing to do.’’ Consequently they removed the posts 
and boards on the east end, north side and part of the 
west end.?5° 

General Pattison would not keep his word, though, 
and when a committee called on him with a statement 
of the cost of the fence, he refused to pay, saying the 
order to take it down had come from his Commander- 
in-Chief,”*! notwithstanding the fact that the committee 
had the letter from Major Williams stating ‘‘The Gen- 
eral proposes to make the parish a reasonable allow- 
ance for this part of their property.’’25? 

The Anglican Churches, however, fared well when 
one considers what happened to other churches during 
the occupation. St. Peter’s neighbor, the Old Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church, was commandeered for a 
hospital. The pews and interior fixtures were torn out, . 


2 Williams to Coombe, 1 Feb., 1778. Copy in Minutes 1 Feb., 1778. 
28 Minutes 29 June, 1778. 

*81 Tbid., 17 July, 1778. 

82 Williams to Coombe, 1 Feb., 1778. 
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after which the building was used as a stable for the 
dragoons. 

Although several attempts to raise enough money 
to build a new fence for St. Peter’s failed, a subscrip- 
tion was finally started in 1784 for a brick wall. Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution, headed the long 
lst of subscribers with £25. A beautiful wall was built 
around the North, East and West sides of the Church 
and Church-yard which had in 1782 been enlarged by 
the corner lot at Fourth and Pine Streets. The state- 
ment of William Grey, the builder, shows that the mas- 
sive stone balls on the posts came from Bristol, Eng- 
land. The wall cost £1390, 5s. 7d. Some of the congre- 
gation felt the new wall obscured the east end or front 
of the Church too much, so the next year (1785) a new 
subscription was raised to have that part of the wall 
taken down, and an Iron Palisade put up in its place.?8* 
This was done, but otherwise the original wall stands 
today, very weather-beaten, but in excellent condition. 
It is considered one of the finest in the city. 

The following minutes of the Vestry are of enough 
interest to be quoted here. 

“The Vestry agree that Mrs. Duché™ have liberty to inclose part of 
St. Peter’s Church Yard for her cow. Mrs. Duché being accountable 
for such posts and boards as appear to be the property of the 
Churches.”° 

“It having been represented that a body has been taken from out of 
a grave in St. Peter’s Churchyard: 


Resolved that the Church Warden issue an advertisement promising 
a reward of 150 dollars to be paid upon conviction of the offenders.” *° 


3 Mss. Christ Church Vault, drawer 11. 
**4 Hlizabeth Hopkinson Duché, wife of former rector whose property 
had been confiscated. 
> Minutes, 27 Apr., 1778. 
6 Tbid., 24 Jan., 1779. 
(To be continued. ) 
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President Adams, who was at his seat at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, was expected about the last of this 
month. Accordingly, the following orders were is- 
sued :—*** ‘‘The President of the United States is on 
his way from the Eastward to the seat of government— 
The City Cavalry, therefore, will hold themselves in 
readiness to escort him—the earliest notice that can be 
obtained of his approach will be given.’’ On the same 
day appeared the following :—® 


‘‘ GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘‘Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1798. 

‘‘The Commander in Chief of the State Militia has 
been pleased to direct the following arrangements to 
be made for the reception of the President of the United 
States on his return to the seat of government. 

‘*1. That the four city troops and the county troop 
of Horse furnish an escort to meet the President on his 
approach to the city. As to the time and place of ren- 
dezvous, the escort will take their orders from Captain 
Dunlap. 


‘*By order of the Commander in Chief, 
‘¢ Josiah Harmar, Adj. Gen.’’ 
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Accordingly, the following day the subjoined cavalry 
notice appeared :—*” 


Ciry ita co. 


‘‘The arrival of the President of the United States 
at the Seat of Government is hourly expected. The 
City Cavalry will parade at the usual place, for the 
purpose of escorting him, at the Sound of the Trumpet. 

‘*Philadelphia, November 23, 1798.’’ 


The President reached the city the same evening at 
eight o’clock, and was escorted from Frankford by the 
_ four troops from the city and the county troop. Four 
days later he was welcomed by the officers of the local 
Militia, in compliance with the following notice :—™ 


‘¢Minaitta. 

‘“The Officers of the Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry 
of the city and county Brigade, are informed that the 
Commander in Chief of the State Militia, will, on Tues- 
day next [Nov. 27], accompany them in a respectful 
visit to the President of the United States, to welcome 
his return to the seat of government. The Officers will 
rendezvous at the State House at half past one o’clock 
on Tuesday. 

‘“November 24, 1798.”’ 


The following evening there was a special business 
meeting of the Second Troop, in response to the fol- 
lowing order :—™” 


‘¢ * * The Second Troop of City Cavatry will meet 
tomorrow evening [Nov. 28] at 6 o’clock, at the house 
of Mr. William Ogden, Chestnut street, on business of 
the troop. 

‘* Tuesday, Nov. 27 [1798].”’ 

‘¢ ABRAHAM SINGER, Captain.”’ 


The customary New Year’s courtesy was tendered 
the President pursuant to General Orders :-—™ 
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‘(GENERAL ORDERS. 


‘‘The Officers of the Militia of the City and County 
of Philadelphia are requested to assemble at the State 
House, on Tuesday, the 1st of January at 11 o’clock 
A. M., thence to proceed to pay the compliments of the 
season to the President of the United States. 

‘‘By order of the Commander in Chief, 

‘< Jos. Harmar, 
‘¢ Adjutant General. 

‘Philadelphia 28" Dec., 1798.’’ 


On Thursday, January 31, 1799, George Hughes, 
Esquire, an officer in the Navy of the United States, a 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy in 1790, and a member 
of the old City Troop of Horse, in which he faithfully 
served for many years, died, and was buried on Feb- 
ruary 2. The remains were ‘‘deposited in the family 
vault of the late Andrew Caldwell, Esquire, in the first 
Presbyterian Burial Ground,*™ Market Street, attended 
by many of the members of Congress, and the State 
Legislature, the Officers of the Marines, the Horse, Ar- 
tillery and Infantry of Macpherson’s Blues, the mem- 
bers of the three City Troops of Horse and a large 
concourse of respectable citizens.’** The Second 
Troop notice for the event follows :—* 


‘‘Seconp Crry Troop oF CAVALRY. 


‘‘The members of the Troop are requested to attend 
the Funeral of George Hughes, Esq., late a member of 
the First Troop—in uniform, from the house of Mrs. 
[Rose] White, No. 9 North Eighth street, this after- 
noon at 3 o’clock. 

‘*Peb, 2° .[1799].7’ 
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CuaptTer XIII 
FRIES’ REBELLION or 1798-99, 


In the autumn of 1798, there developed a state of 
affairs which, next to Shay’s Rebellion in Massachu- 
setts and the Whisky Insurrection of 1794 was of ex- 
treme gravity, even looming into the proportions of 
an actual menace to the integrity of the National Gov- 
ernment, and in the suppression of which the Second 
Troop took an active part. The seat of the trouble lay 
in the Kastern portion of Pennsylvania, in the counties 
of Bucks and Northampton, where there broke out an 
armed resistance to the House T'ax law passed by Con- 
gress on July 9, 1798. This became known as F’ries’ 
Rebellion—from the chief instigator, John Fries—and 
is also sometimes called the Northampton Insurrec- 
tion*™ and the ‘‘Hot Water War,’’ since the obnoxious 
measure was at first mainly opposed by the women, who 
resorted to hot water in their encounters with the tax- 
collectors. Fortunately, the episode was terminated 
without loss of life, and even without bloodshed, and the 
bitterness engendered was but short lived. 

As has already been noted, the close of the eighteenth 
eentury found the country embroiled with France to 
such an extent that actual war was threatened, and it 
was to meet this exigency that the Act providing for 
the ‘‘valuation of lands and dwelling-houses and the 
enumeration of slaves within the United States’’ was 
passed on the above-named date. This was supple- 
mented by another Act, passed on July 14, ‘‘to lay and 
collect a direct tax within the United States’’ which was 
so graded that all, rich and poor alike, contributed their 
share of the duty according to their ability to pay. In 
this way it was proposed to raise a sum of two million 
dollars, of which Pennsylvania’s share was a little over 
$237,000. As soon as it became known that these Acts 
had been passed by Congress they were denounced by 

VoL. XLVITI.—18 
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the people as ‘‘unconstitutional, unjust, and oppres- 
sive,’’ and the Government was accused of acting in a 
tyrannical manner. 

The feeling was peculiarly bitter among the German 
settlers in the eastern portion of Pennsylvania living in 
the counties of Bucks, Montgomery, Northampton and 
Berks, and here it was due rather to ignorance of the 
true reason for taxation than to deliberate desire to 
interfere with the execution of the law. It was not 
long before the opposition in this region passed beyond 
the stage of mere passive resistance. The tax officers 
became the objects of acts of intimidation, and the 
counties of Bucks and Northampton refused to furnish 
their quotas, under the law recently passed, for in- 
creasing the military force of the country. (Davis.) 

The man most active in inciting opposition to the 
Federal authorities was John Fries (born about 1764; 
died in 1825), a vendue-cryer of Milford township in 
Bucks county, who associated with him other leading 
spirits of that portion of the State. Fries was a soldier 
of the Revolution and had served with Washington at 
White Marsh and Camp Hill. In the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion he had commanded a company of militia. He was 
now fifty years of age, small in stature and spare, but 
active, hardy, and well-made. He was brave, fearless, 
and resolute, an easy and fluent speaker, noted for his 
humor and cunning, and possessed of good, hard sense. 
(Davis). He had become a bitter enemy of President 
Adams’ administration and was particularly hostile 
to the house tax, and by the close of 1798 had stirred 
up a violent opposition to the law. 

The affair reached its climax in the early weeks of 
1799. A public meeting was held in Bucks County, 
on February 8 of that year, at which Fries was present, 
when the law was freely discussed and its authors 
denounced in violent terms. This was shortly followed 
by the arrest of the assessors at Quakertown by Fries’ 
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men. In the meantime the townships of Heidelberg, 
Weisenberg, Lynn, Low Hill, Penn, Moore, Upper Mil- 
ford and Hamilton, in Northampton County, were 
seething with rebellion. The measures adopted in the 
resistance of the tax-collection here became so violent 
that the United States Marshall of the district ordered 
the arrest of the ringleaders, who were taken to Beth- 
lehem for confinement. This brought matters to a 
focus, and on March 7, an indignation meeting was held 
at Ritter’s tavern, in Northampton County, when it 
was decided to rescue the prisoners immediately. Two 
or three companies of Light Horse had been notified 
to be present at this meeting, one of which appeared, 
and the entire body of men, commanded by one Andrew 
Shiffert, proceeded to Bethlehem. They were joined 
at South Bethlehem by another company, headed by 
Fries in person, who now assumed chief command of 
the formidable force which numbered about 140 men, 
including two companies of riflemen and one of horse 
armed with broadswords. On reaching the jail at 
Bethlehem they compelled the Marshall, by sheer force 
of numbers, to release the men, and the rebellion as- 
sumed a national importance. 

Five days later (March 12) President Adams issued 
a proclamation calling upon the insurgents ‘‘to dis- 
perse and repair to their homes by the eighteenth in- 
stant,’’ and announcing his determination to call out 
the troops. The militia was now in a furore of ex- 
citement. While marching orders had not yet been 
issued, the different volunteer corps of the city and 
county were directed to hold themselves in readiness, 
and notices were issued for assembling the City Cav- 
alry, and other militia companies.” The following 
Second Troop notice appeared at this time :-—*” 


‘‘Tan Seconp Troop oF PHILADELPHIA CAVALRY will 
meet at the Ménage in Chestnut street, on Thursday 
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next [March 21] at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. More 
than common punctuality will be necessary, as an in- 
spection of arms, &c. will take place. 
‘¢ ARBAHAM SINGER, Capt. 
‘¢March 18, 1799.”’ 


On March 20 the following letter was sent from the 
War Department to Governor Mifflin :—™ 


‘War DEPARTMENT 
‘“March 20", 1799. 

‘<Sir 

‘‘To suppress the insurrection now existing in the 
counties of Northampton, Bucks and Montgomery in 
the State of Pennsylvania, in opposition to the laws of 
the United States, the President has thought it neces- 
sary to employ a Military force to be composed in part 
of such of the Militia of Pennsylvania, whose situation 
and state of preparation will enable them to march 
with promptitude. The corps of Militia first desired on 
this occasion are the troops of Cavalry belonging to this 
city and one troop from each of the counties of Phila- 
delphia, Bucks, Chester, Montgomery and Lancaster: 
These troops I have the honor to request your Excel- 
lency will order to hold themselves in readiness to 
march on or before the 28" instant, under the command 
of Brigadier General MacpHERSON. 

‘*T have the honor to be, 

‘‘With the greatest respect, 
‘*Your Excellency’s most obedient 
‘‘and humble servant, 
‘* James McHenry.’’ 
‘*His Excellency, 
‘Governor THos. Mrrruin.’’ 


Governor Mifflin transcribed the above in a letter to 
Peter Baynton, Adjutant General of the Militia of 
Pennsylvania, and concluded as follows :— 
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“‘You will, therefore, immediately issue General 
Orders for complying with the President’s request; 
and communicate by express with the commanding 
officers of the several corps. As soon as the troops are 
ready to march, you will make your report to me; 
sending the returns of the officers, from time to time 
as you receive them. 

Eman, Sir; 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
‘Tho. Mifflin. 

‘*Philadelphia, 20% March, 1799.”’ 

**3 o’clock, P. M.’’ 
The same day the Adjutant General issued the fol- 


lowing :—” 
‘¢GpNERAL ORDERS 


**Philadelphia, March 20, 1799. 

‘‘The following Corps of cavatry are to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march on or before the 28" 
instant :—Captain Dunlap’s, Captain Singer’s, Captain 
[John] Morrell’s, Captain [Thomas] Leiper’s, of the 
City of Philadelphia; Captain [Samuel] Lasher’s of 
the County of Philadelphia; Captain Sims’s, of the 
County of Bucks; Captain Taylor’s, of the County of 
‘Chester; Captain Montgomery’s, of the County of Lan- 
caster; and Captain Kennedy’s, of the County of Mont- 
gomery. 

‘‘The Officers commanding the above troops of 
Cavalry will make report to the Adjutant General as 
soon as their respective Corps are in readiness to 
march. 

‘*By order of the Commander in Chief, 

‘‘PrterR Bayton,‘” 
“¢ Adjutant General of the Militia of Pennsylvania.’’ 

To supplement the militia force the War Department 
ordered all the regular troops that could be spared from 
other service—to the number of about 500 men—to 
rendezvous at Newtown and Bristol, thence to proceed 
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tothe seat of war. President Adams also made 
requisition on the Executive of the State of New Jersey 
for 2000 Militia to be held in readiness to march, should 
their services be required. On Friday, March 22°, it 
was announced that the First and Second City Troops 
and the Volunteer Greens were ready to march agree- 
able to orders.“* They were to have had a street pa- 
rade on Thursday [March 21], but the unfavorable 
state of the weather caused a postponement until Mon- 
day [March 25], when the troops assembled at the 
Ménage in Chestnut Street.” The ubiquitous Thomas 
Swann, director of the Ménage, at this time published 
the following announcement :—® 

‘‘The gentlemen of the several troops of Cavalry of 
this city and its vicinity, are most respectfully in- 
formed, that by an immediate application they will 
receive instruction how to prepare their horses, 
accoutrements, forage and baggage in marching, field 
days and review order, upon very reasonable terms. 
Hours of attendance from 6 A.M. to 6 P. M.’’ 

General Macpherson on April 1, issued the following 


notice :—‘” 
‘¢GENERAL ORDERS 


‘‘The troops who are under orders to march on 
Wednesday, the 3d instant, will assemble on their own 
parades, precisely at 8 o’clock, A.M., on that day, 
in a complete state of preparation to take up the line of 
march. 

‘‘The different commanding officers will receive their 
instructions as to the route, &., on Tuesday morning, 
[April 2], at 10 o’clock, for which purpose they will at- 
tend at my quarters. 

‘‘Lieutenant Jon. Williams*” of the 2‘ Troop of Cav- 
alry of the Blues is appointed Aid-de-Camp, and is to 
be respected accordingly. 

‘¢ William Macpherson, 
‘‘Brigadier general. 
‘*Philadelphia, April 1, 1799.”’ 
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For some unexplained reason the troops did not de- 
part until Thursday, April 4, at 8 o’clock, in the morn- 
ing, orders to that effect having been issued on April 2, 
as follows :—™ 


‘¢GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘‘The march of the Troops ordered for Wednesday, is 
postponed ’till Thursday 4" inst., at eight o’clock, A.M. 
‘*By order of Brigadier General Macpherson 
‘< Jona. WILLIAMS, 
‘¢ Aide de Camp. 
Bap 2,.1799.”’ 


One company of United States Artillery, under the 
command of Captain Elliott, marched on Wednesday 
afternoon [April 3] for Northampton, and on Thursday 
morning [ April 4] two troops of the United States vol- 
unteer cavalry and the four city troops of Light Horse 
set out for the same place under the command of Gen- 
eral Macpherson.” They rendezvoused that evening 
at the Spring House tavern on the Ridge Road, sixteen 
miles from Philadelphia, in Montgomery County.* 
As subsequently appeared, the sending of the troops 
was a precipitate and unnecessary move. Instead of 
allaying the public irritability, their advent acted as an 
additional source of irritation, since the people had 
already ceased their opposition to the law, and were 
quietly submitting to its provisions. The bitterness 
was still further aggravated by an inopportune address 
to the inhabitants of the disaffected region published 
by the commander-in-chief of the troops immediately 
upon his arrival at the Spring House tavern. 

On Friday, April 5, several of the cavalry companies 
resumed their march up the old Bethlehem road to 
Sellers’ tavern (the present Sellersville) 31 miles from 
Philadelphia, where headquarters were established, and 
active measures for the capture of Fries and his com- 
panions immediately instituted. A scout was organ- 
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ized to thoroughly explore the country, the detail for 
this purpose consisting of four companies of cavalry 
commanded by Captains Porter, Wharton, Dunlap and 
Singer. Fries was taken the same afternoon (Friday), 
about five miles from the camp, by a detachment of cav- 
alry dispatched for the purpose. He was holding a sale 
or vendue when the troops approached, and attempted 
to escape, but was captured after a sharp pursuit. 
John Eberhart, another of the rebels, was taken at his 
own house, by a detachment which set out from the 
camp about sunset and after a long ride of from forty 
to fifty miles returned to camp before daybreak, having 
called at the houses of several disaffected persons with- 
out finding them at home.“* It is interesting to note 
that Thomas Cadwalader, at that time a law student 
and a private in the Troop which he was eventually to 
command, and but twenty years of age, was one of the 
men who effected the capture of these ringleaders of the 
rebellion.” After an examination before Judge 
[Richard] Peters these prisoners were escorted on 
Saturday to Philadelphia by a detachment of the city 
cavalry. 7 
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1778, he was elected by Congress a Signer of the Continental currency 
and in June of that year was a member of the famous “Patriotic Asso- 
ciation” whose members agreed “to support each other in disclosing 
and bringing to justice all Tories within their knowledge.” In 1780, he 
was a member of the “Whig Association” formed for the purpose of pre- 
venting all intercourse with Tories and suspected persons. On June 26, 
1798, when 53 years old, he was elected Captain of the newly-organized 
Fourth City Troop, and commanded this body in Washington’s “sham 
funeral.” Mr. Leiper was a leader of the Democratic party in Phila- 
delphia, and a Presidential Elector of that party. He was distinguished 
as the builder of the first railroad in America in 1809. He was Presi- 
dent of Common Council from 1801-5, 1808-10, and 1812-14. In 1811, 
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he built the Mansion House Hotel at the southeast corner of Eleventh 
and Market Streets. He married Elizabeth Coultas Gray (born August 
26, 1762; died August 12, 1829), daughter of George Gray and Martha 
Ibbetson, of Gray’s Ferry. He was a Director of the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Bank of the United States; Major of the Horse of the 
Legion raised to oppose the “Black Cockade” forces of President Adams’ 
administration, and subsequently Colonel; and one of the Committee of 
Defense of the city in 1814. In 1817 he was one of the organizers, and 
a Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Pub- 
lic Economy. In 1824, he was a member of the Lafayette Reception 
Committee. He was a man of great wealth, and a liberal giver. He 
died in Philadelphia on July 6, 1825, in his 80th year. His daughter, 
Martha Gray Leiper, married Rev. Dr. Jacob Jones Janeway, a cele- 
brated Presbyterian divine of Philadelphia. Another daughter married 
Dr. Robert M. Patterson, President of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities. His son was William Jones 
Lewper. 

4 At this time there were four troops of cavalry within the bounds 
of the city of Philadelphia. The records show that in June, 1794, there 
was organized a Third Troop of Light Horse for the Philadelphia 
Brigade, commanded on August 12, 1794, as follows:—Captain, Mat- 
thew McConnell; First Lieutenant, John Morrell; Second Lieutenant, 
James Hawthorn; and Cornet, Peter Miercken. (Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, Sixth Series, vol. iv, pp. 434, 447; Ex. Min. (T.M.) vol. iii). 
This troop afterwards became known as “The Republican Greens,” and 
subsequently as the “Volunteer Greens” or “The Green Troop.” How 
long Captain McConnell served is not stated, but from the above 
quoted General Orders the Troop on the date of the calling out of the 
Militia, was commanded by John Morrell, the former First Lieutenant. 
A Fourth Troop, Captain Thomas Leiper, was organized on June 26, 
1798, and a return of officers was made on Friday, July 27, 1798. (Penn- 
sylvania Archives, Sixth Series, vol. iv, p. 667; Ex. Min. (T.M.), vol. 
iv; see also American Daily Advertiser, June 26, 1798. On Monday, De- 
cember 24, 1798, John Lardner (born September 6, 1752; died February 
12, 1825), son of Lynford Lardner and Elizabeth (married October 27, 
1749), daughter of William Branson, was elected Captain of the Third 
Troop of Light Dragoons in the County of Philadelphia. (Pennsylvania 
Archives, Sixth Series, vol. iv, p. 706; Ex. Min. (T.M.), vol. iv.) 

“5 Peter Baynton was the great-great-nephew of the settler, Peter 
Baynton, and son of John Baynton (born December 17, 1726; died May 
8, 1773) and Elizabeth Chevalier, (married December 17, 1747). His 
father was a prominent merchant of Philadelphia and the Provincial 
Commissioner named in the Act of December, 1756; also in 1762, he was 
one of the Board of Trustees of the State House. Peter Baynton was 
born in Philadelphia on August 21, 1754. He read law, in 1771, with 
Alexander Wilcocks, but like his father became a successful merchant 
of Philadelphia, having his place of business in 1785, at No. 56 Walnut 
Street between Second and Third Streets. In 1776, when but 22 years of 
age, he succeeded William Goddard as Postmaster of Philadelphia, which 
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office he held until 1782. He was a member of the Patriotie Association 
of July 17, 1778. In March, 1779, when 25 years old, he was a member 
of a “Republican Society” of which Richard Bache was Chairman, the 
object of which was the securing of a revision of the State Constitution. 
On July 30, 1779, he took the oath of allegiance to the State. On No- 
vember 16, 1780, when 26 years of age, he married Elizabeth Bullock, 
sister of Joseph Bullock, In 1783, he was elected a Mason. In January, 
1785, he was elected a Trustee of the prospective Academy of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. From 1780-88, he was a private in the 
Philadelphia Militia, part of the time in Captain Jacob Martin’s Eighth 
Company, First Battalion, Philadelphia City Militia, Colonel Gurney, and 
in the 8th Co., 6 Bat., Col. Joseph Dean. On February 8, 1787, he was 
appointed a Manager of the State Lottery. In the great Federal Pro- 
cession of 1788, Peter Baynton (now 34 years old) representing a 
citizen, with Colonel Isaac Melcher, as an Indian chief, sat in a ecar- 
riage smoking together the calumet of peace. In 1790, he was a Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy. In 1792, he was one of the subscribers of a 
company for opening a canal and water communication between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. On December 3, 1793, when he was 39 
years of age, he was chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, in which office he was succeeded, on January 12, 1797, by 
Joseph Bullock, his brother-in-law. In 1794, he was a private in the 
First Company, Third Regiment, Philadelphia Militia, Col. McLean. On 
September 15, 1794, he was elected First Lieutenant in the Macpherson 
Blues; and Captain of the First Company, on Saturday, September 20, 
which office he held until 1799. On January 10, 1797, when 43 years 
old, he was commissioned by the State Legislature, Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania to succeed Christian Febiger (died September 20, 1796), re- 
maining in office until 1801. On Wednesday, February 27, 1799, when 
45 years old, he was appointed to the office of Adjutant General of the 
State Militia, succeeding General Josiah Harmar, and continued to hold 
this office until May 14, 1800, when he was succeeded by Colonel Rich- 
ard Humpton. Peter Baynton died in Philadelphia on October 8, 1821, 
aged 67 years. He was possessed of considerable wealth. His sister, 
Elizabeth Baynton, married Abram Markoe, first Captain of the First 
City Troop. His son John Baynton was cashier of a bank in Mississippi 
and became Mayor of Natchez. He married a Miss Sessons. 

#8 American Daily Advertiser, March 22, 1799. 

“tT Tbid, March 25, 1799. 

“8 Tbid, April 11, 1799. 

“?Tbid, April 2, 1799. See also Davis. 

“0 Jonathan Williams, son of Jonathan Williams, a Revolutionary pa- 
triot and merchant of Boston, was born in Boston, Mass., on May 20, 
1750, where he obtained his early education, and then entered a count- 
ing house. On February 20, 1768, he married his first wife, Hliizabeth 
Few, in Christ Church, Philadelphia. During the Revolutionary War 
he resided in Europe, officiating as private secretary to his great uncle, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, on his mission to France in 1777, and part of 
the time as commercial agent for the United States. While there, in 
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September, 1799, he was married, secondly to Marianne, daughter of 
William Alexander, of Edinburgh, Scotland. From 1790 to 1801, when 
38 to 49 years of age he lived in Philadelphia, and during this time 
served for several years as a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. In 
1799 and 1800 he was an officer of the Second Troop of Cavalry of the 
Blues [Macpherson’s Blues]. On February 16, 1801, he was appointed in 
the U.S.army with the rank of Major in the Second Regiment of Ar- 
tillerists and Engineers; and from December 14, 1801, to June 1, 1802, 
was Inspector of Fortifications. On April 15, 1802, he was appointed 
Major of Engineers and became at once the first Superintendent of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, New York. During this time he 
had charge of the interior defenses of New York harbor. He resigned 
his commission on June 20, 1803; but on April 19, 1805, was re-ap- 
pointed by President Jefferson as Chief Engineer of the army with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and again resumed the superintendency of 
West Point. He reached the rank of Colonel on February 23, 1808, and 
finally resigned from the service on July 31, 1812, and returned to 
Philadelphia. During his later years in New York he officiated as Briga- 
dier General in the New York Militia. He now devoted himself to 
literary and scientific pursuits. In 1814, he was elected to Congress, 
and the same year was appointed a member of the celebrated Committee 
of Defence for Philadelphia. For many years he was Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the American Philosophical Society. He was also a member 
of the St. Andrew’s Society. In 1799, General Williams published “A 
Memoir of the Thermometer in Navigation;” in 1801, “Elements of 
Fortification,” and in 1808, “Kosciusko’s Manoeuvres for Horse-Artil- 
lery.” He died at his home in the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, on 
May 16, 1815, when 65 years of age. His son was the distinguished 
Colonel Henry Jonathan Williams (born in 1791; died March 12, 1879). 
His daughter, Christine, on February 12, 1806, married Thomas Biddle 
(born June 4, 1776; died June 3, 1857) son of Colonel Clement Biddle.— 
F. B. Heitman’s “Historical Register and Dictionary of the U.S. 
Army;” also Simpson’s “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians,” and “The 
Historical Catalogue of the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia.” 

** American Daily Advertiser, April 3, 1779. 

*? Davis; also American Daily Advertiser, April 5, 1799. 

“* The old Ridge Road had been opened in 1700, and was one of the 
early arteries leading from the Whitemarsh district into Philadelphia. 

“* American Daily Advertiser, April 8, 1799. 

“° Henry Simpson; “The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians,” Philadel- 
phia, 1859. 

(To be continued.) 
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Cdward Stalker Sapres. 


Edward Stalker Sayres, son of Edward Smith 
Sayres, and Jane Humes, was born in Philadelphia on 
the thirtieth of July, 1850. He came of a line of ances- 
tors who in some capacity served the State. His great 
grandfathers on both sides were soldiers in the Conti- 
nental Army. His paternal grandfather was a sur- 
geon in the Highth battalion, Pennsylvania militia, and 
a Justice of the Peace when that office was one no 
gentleman was ashamed to hold. His maternal grand- 
father was for some years Register of Wills in Phila- 
delphia. Hs father Honorary Consul for Brazil, and 
vice-Consul for Norway and Sweden, for Denmark and 
for Portugal. 

For his life work Mr. Sayres chose the law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1873, and confined his practice 
largely to real estate and mercantile gSeHanS and to 
the Orphans Court. 

The outstanding characteristic of ihe man was a 
genius for friendship and sociability, a love of his kind, 
a broad interest in the amenities which make life worth 
living. The long list of institutions, companies, so- 
cieties, associations in which he took an active part is 
a fine illustration of this charming characteristic. Once 
a member he became an active member and on him 
were speedily thrust offices of trust and of importance 
to those concerned. 

_ Interested in children, Mr. Sayres became a member 
of the Board of Managers, Secretary, Vice-President 
and President of the Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
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and President of the Board of Trustees of the North- 
ern Home for Friendless Children. 

Interested in philanthropy, he was made Treasurer 
of Christ Church Hospital and was a manager of the 
Apprentices Library. 

Athletics interested him. He became one of the 
founders of the Merion Cricket Club, its Secretary for 
more than forty years and its President for ten. To 
become a member of any organization and not fill an 
office of trust and importance was contrary to his expe- 
rience. It is not surprising therefore to find him a 
founder and a Vice-President of the Genealogical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania; historian and Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion; member of the Council, Secretary and then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Society of Colonial Wars 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Treasurer of 
the Society of the War of 1812; Treasurer-General of 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; member of the Council of the Colonial Society 
of Pennsyivania, and of the Council of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

What was true of him in the social world was true 
of him in the business world. There we find him for a 
time Secretary of the Land Title and Trust Company; 
a Counsellor of the Mercantile Beneficial Association; 
a director and Vice-President of the Merchants Trust 
Company; a director of the Merchants Union Trust 
Company, and for a while Recorder of the Law Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia. A communicant of St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church he was also one of its 
vestry. An original member of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association he was long its Treasurer and on its 
Executive Board. A member of the First Regiment 
of Infantry of the Pennsylvania National Guard he 
became First Lieutenant commanding his company, 
then Quartermaster of the Old Guard of his company, 
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then Captain and Paymaster, then Major and Junior 
Vice-Commander of the Veteran Corps of the Regi- 
ment. 

This long list of Presidencies, Vice-Presidencies, 
Directorships, Secretaryships, Treasurerships, is in 
itself a portrayal of the character of Mr. Sayres, of 
the impression he made on his fellow men. So many 
offices of trust and administration in so many com- 
panies, societies, institutions came not by chance. 

Mr. Sayres died on the twenty-seventh of April, 
1923. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Queries. 


Am preparing a documentary history of Hamilton Township, Monroe 
Co., Pa. All descendants of early pioneers of this locality are requested 
to furnish genealogical or other data of interest. 

Am completing a Whitesell-George genealogy. This includes descent 
from John Conrad George, Jacob Hubler, Michael Glass, Martin Frey, 
Henry Scherer, all Revolutionary soldiers of Northampton Co., Pa. 
Would like to correspond with their descendants. 

Information wanted concerning church records of the Moravian Settle- 
ment of Hope, New Jersey. Also genealogy of the Andrew Whitesell 
family, members of that settlement. Parentage wanted of Margaretha 
Green, wife of Andrew Whitesell, also of Elizabeth Lewis, died 1793, 
daughter-in-law of Andrew Whitesell and wife of Richard Whitesell, 
born 1752, died 1819. Parentage of Adam Meyers wanted. He was 
born in New Jersey (?) August 27, 1776, and died at Plainfield, 
Northampton Co., Pa., December 26, 1844. 

Davip H. Ketter, M.D., 
Pineville, La. 


Mr. Albert H. Heusser, 740 East 26th Street, Paterson, N. J., is 
desirous of corresponding with anyone having documentary material 
bearing upon the Iron Works at Ringwood, Passaic County, N. J., 
which were operated from 1771 to 1780 by Robert Erskine, the Surveyor- 
General to the Revolutionary Army. Anything bearing upon these 
works or items personal to Erskine, will be welcomed. Has anyone 
knowledge of any portrait or miniature of Erskine? His widow married 
Robert Lettis Hooper, Jr., and died at Trenton shortly before the close 
of the 18th Century. 


Book Wotices. 


A HANDBOOK OF CouNTy KERRY FAamMiIty History, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
By the Rev. H. L. L. Denny, M.A., F.S.G. Compiled for the Archeological 
Group of The County Kerry Society, 1923. Paper, 12 mo., p. 46. 

The history of a county is to a large extent the history of its 
families, and those interested in County Kerry will find this Handbook 
of inestimable value. The arrangement of the contents is such that 
the novice as well as the trained genealogist may use it to advantage. 
The publication is highly recommended as a guide to the printed and 
manuscript source material of the county; material in private collec- 
tions and public depositories. Many of the books listed will be found 
in the Library of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and in other 
large libraries in this country. 

KE. 8. 
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SOME OLD GARDENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, Pu.D. 


Southeastern Pennsylvania, in which the old gardens 
described in this paper are located, is rich in points of 
historic, horticultural and scientific interest. The 
principal center of mushroom cultivation in America 
is located in Chester County, as is also the carnation 
growing center. The relatively mild climate, as con- 
trasted with the rest of the state, permits the growth 
of many exotic and tender species of plants which 
eannot be raised elsewhere in Pennsylvania. This 
horticultural preéminence is not due to a sudden dis- 
covery of the suitability of the climate to gardening, 
but it was revealed to the colonists, who recognized 
the possibilities of the country at an early date. 


ROSICRUCIAN GARDEN ON THE WISSAHICKON. 


The first botanical garden in Pennsylvania was made 
by the Rosicrucian fraternity on the lower Wissa- 
hickon immediately west of the Tabernacle built by 
the German Pietists as a place of worship. The Taber- 
nacle was standing during the Revolutionary War, but 
was torn down subsequently. The garden contained 
medicinal herbs used by the fraternity. The second 
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garden was that of Christopher Witt adjoining the 
large house at the southeast corner of High and Main 
Streets, Germantown. Dr. Witt’s garden antedated 
that of John Bartram by about twenty years. 


BARTRAM GARDEN, 


But the most famous of these old Pennsylvania 
gardens is that founded by John Bartram, who was 





Fie. 1. Bartram Oak (Quercus heterophylla) in Bartram’s Garden, 
March 16, 1917. 


born in the village of Darby on the 23rd day of March, 
1699. When about thirty years of age, we find him 
on a farm located on the banks of the Schuylkill River. 
Here he built a house with a stone fitted in the south 
gable with the inscription—‘‘John,* Ann Bartram 
1731.’’ Bartram’s interest in plant life was awakened 
soon after he located on the Schuylkill, and he as- 
sembled about the farmhouse trees, shrubs and herbs 
collected by himself on his journeys through the Amer- 
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ican colonies, or sent him by his correspondents, who, 
alive to the possibilities of growing American plants 
in Hurope, were anxious to exchange with the Quaker 
botanist in Philadelphia. Planted by the botanist’s 
own hands many of the trees and shrubs have survived 
until recent years (Fig. 1). Some of the surviving 
trees are the gingko, yellow-wood, silver bell, Fraser’s 
magnolia, yellow and red buckeyes, ete. The garden 
was noted for a big cypress tree which was seven feet 
in diameter, planted in 1740. Dead for nearly twenty- 
five years and rotten at its roots it fell down of itself 
on May 1, 1920. 

The celebrated Lady Petre pear tree was planted in 
Bartram’s Garden in 1765 and has borne fruit ever 
since. It is one of the three pear trees for which the 
Philadelphia region is noted, viz., the Petre pear, the 
original Seckel pear tree, which grew on the Neck near 
the Girard farm, and the original Keiffer pear tree in 
Roxborough. The Bartram gingko tree is probably the 
first tree of its kind planted in America, for it is a 
larger tree than the one in Woodlands Cemetery which 
Prof. Charles 8. Sargent believes has documentary evi- 
dence to prove its greater antiquity. The celebrated 
Bartram trees which have died within recent years are 
the mossy cup oak, the Bartram oak, the large silver 
maple, hemlock and holly. The barn built by John 
Bartram 2nd and his wife Eliza Howell in 1775 is in 
an excellent state of preservation and the old cider 
mill hewn out of the solid gneissic rock is surrounded 
by an iron railing for its protection against vandals. 


MARSHALL ARBORETUM AT MARSHALLTON. 


Humphry Marshall, a cousin of John Bartram, had 
similar tastes, for he established an arboretum on his 
farm near the village of Marshallton in 1773. Before 
the commencement of the garden he had collected 
native plants and seeds for shipment to Europe and 
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subsequently with the assistance of his nephew, Dr. 
Moses Marshall, he began to plant his treasures at 
home. In 1849, when Dr. William Darlington wrote his 
‘‘Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry Mar- 
shall,’’ he stated that a large number of the trees still 
survived, although the garden from neglect had become 
a wilderness. The house was embowered in trees. 
Some of the finest trees were cut down about 1894, but 
in 1920 there remained in the arboretum the following: 
cucumber tree, Kentucky coffee tree, sweet gum, hack- 
berry, black locust, honey locust, tree of heaven, white 
pine, hemlock, chestnut, black birch and white poplar. 
Maple trees and horse-chestnut trees were part of the 
collection. 

The old stone house built by Humphry Marshall is 
in an excellent state of preservation. There are a few 
of the lower stones in the east wall with letters in- 
scribed. Two stones have H M—Humphry Marshall. 
A larger stone has a pair of compasses and below A F 
1773—Arboretum Founded, 1773 and A. H. M. There 
was written ‘‘Arbustrum Americanum—the American 
Grove, or an Alphabetical Catalogue of Forest Trees 
and Shrubs, natives of the American United States.’’ 
It was printed in Philadelphia in 1785. It is a duo- 
decimo volume of 174 pages. With the exception of 
‘‘Catalogue d’Arbres Arbustes et Plantes Herbaceis 
d’Amerique’’ published in Paris in 1783, the Arbus- 
trum is the first purely botanical work on American 
trees. The Chester County Historical Society erected 
a memorial stone in front of the main entrance to the 
arboretum with this inscription: 


THE HoME AND ARBORETUM OF 
HUMPHRY MARSHALL 
EARLY AMERICAN BOTANIST 
1722-1801 
MARKED BY THE CHESTER COUNTY 
HIsToRIcAL Society, 1913. 
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THE PAINTER ARBORETUM. 


The arboretum laid out by the two brothers Minshall 
and Jacob Painter is celebrated for its fine trees and 
shrubs. Minshall was born on March 6, 1801, and his 
brother Jacob on June 22, 1814. Both remained 
bachelors and lived together on the farm, part of which 
they laid out in an arboretum. Here grow cedar of 
Lebanon, cryptomeria, maiden hair tree, California 
redwood, balsam, papaw, yellow-wood, silver bell, 
varnish tree, sweet gum and several magnolias. 

On the death of Minshall Painter of apoplexy August 
21, 1873, and of his brother Jacob on November 3, 1876, 
the place passed to John J. Tyler. The brothers le 
buried in the Cumberland Cemetery adjoining the 
meeting house they attended and their graves are 
marked by substantial monuments inscribed with ex- 
pressions of their love of plant life. 


PEIRCE ARBORETUM AT LONGWOOD. 


The influence of Humphry Marshall was felt in the 
establishment (1800) of an arboretum at Longwood 
about two miles north of Kennett Square, Chester 
County, by two brothers Samuel and Joshua Peirce, 
whose mother was a niece of Humphry Marshall. Here 
were assembled more than a hundred different kinds 
of trees including Norway spruce, Canadian spruce, 
swamp cypress, horse-chestnut, gingko, beech, holly and 
several species of magnolia. The trees were planted 
in long rows forming several avenues. George W. 
Peirce, son of Joshua Peirce, inherited the place and 
he added much to its beauty. After his death the farm 
passed to the Stebbins family from whom the present 
owner Pierre S. DuPont bought it. 

The growth of the estate under the direction of Mr. 
DuPont has been phenomenal with the construction of 
a million dollar greenhouse in 1921. It is heated by 
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oil-burning boilers. The formal gardens blend on the 
one side with the golf course, on the other with the old 
Peirce arboretum. The old house built by Caleb Peirce 
of bricks imported from England bears the date of 
1730, and to this fine colonial dwelling the DuPonts 
have added a wing between which and the old wing is 
a glass covered court with a playing fountain. 


TWADDELL GARDEN, KINGSESSING. 

Until recently, there stood back from Baltimore Ave- 
nue between 45th and 46th Streets a large double- 
house, the back portion of which was built by a Swede, 
Johan Johansen, about 1700 on the site of an older 
house. The front part of the house was built by two 
French brothers after the Revolutionary War, who 
adorned the grounds about the house with boxtrees, 
La Provence roses introduced from France, various 
trees, such as tulip tree, black pine, syeamore and mul- 
berry trees, as the brothers were interested in the rais- 
ing of silk worms for the production of silk. The 
orchard stood in front of the house along Baltimore 
Avenue. Several trees in the orchard showed the 
effect of crown grafting in that the stock grew faster 
than the cion. Centaurea nigra, which escaped from 
cultivation, was long established in the wilder parts 
of the ground and in the fields of the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

WOODLANDS. 


Woodlands on the bank of the Schuylkill River above 
Bartram’s Garden was founded by Andrew Hamilton, 
whose son Andrew Hamilton second passed it on to 
William Hamilton, who built an impressive mansion, 
which still adorns the cemetery created out of the old 
estate. The trees and the garden flowers of Wood- 
lands were celebrated, for Francois Andre Michaux, the 
botanist, speaks of the collection of exotics as immense 
and remarkable. Frederick Pursh, the botanist, lived. 
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at Woodlands from 1802 to 1805 and he introduced 
plants from all parts of North America. 

William Hamilton died at Woodlands on June 5, 
1813, and his nephew William Hamilton succeeded to 
the estate. Subsequently on April 13, 1840, the estate 
was sold to The Woodlands Cemetery Company of 
Philadelphia and was transformed into one of the prin- 
cipal cemeteries of the city. Here until recently stood 
a row of large Zelkova crenata trees, native of the 
Caucasus, a large Magnolia grandiflora and a Gingko 
biloba, 7 feet 7 inches in circumference, thought by Pro- 
fessor Charles 8. Sargent to be the first tree of its 
kind planted in America. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK. 

Fairmount Park, the pleasure ground of the people 
of Philadelphia, started as a small area at the base of 
~ Fair Mount in 1812. To it was added Lemon Hill, the 
country seat of Robert Morris, and subsequent addi- 
tions have brought the total area of the park to over 
3900 acres. General Lafayette planted a black walnut 
tree at Belmont in 1824, and Washington planted a 
Spanish chestnut tree near the old Judge Peters’ man- 
sion by inserting it in a hole made by his cane. Around 
Horticultural Hall are many fine trees (Fig. 2) and the 
Michaux Grove established by the munificence of Fran- 
cois Andre Michaux in leaving a fund with the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society for the purpose is near the 
hall built for the Centennial of 1876. 


JOHN EVANS ARBORETUM. 


In our description of ‘‘Some Old Pennsylvania 
Gardens’’ we proceed to Ithan Creek below Bryn Mawr 
where John Evans, born February 13, 1790, established 
in 1828 an arboretum. John Evans began the study of 
botany with Darlington’s ‘‘Florula Cestrica,’’ and he 
started to grow many varieties of trees and other 
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Fic. 2. Large Sassafras. Fairmount Park near Horticultural Hall, 
February 10, 1917. 





Fie. 3. Yellowwood (Cladrastis lutea). Awbury, May 26, 1919. 
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plants in the pursuit of his favorite science. Aquatic 
species were grown in a pond, sand-loving species on 
a sandy stretch along Ithan Creek. Today the orig- 
inal woods protect many finely grown specimens of 
trees, such as the pecan, cucumber tree, Magnolia 
macrophylla and various conifers. The present owner 
has improved the old by the judicious introduction of 
herbaceous plants as the undergrowth. Altogether 
there are few places which have combined so success- 
fully the old and the new. 


AWBURY, GERMANTOWN. 


Awbury was established about sixty years ago by 
Thomas P. Cope, who introduced many trees and 
shrubs, which have now reached almost adult size. The 
original planting was we!l done, for we find many 
beautiful vistas, some of them suggesting the best 
examples of English park scenery. The Cope family 
has made of Awbury a public park by a provision in the 
will of Miss Annette Cope, who died January 8, 1911. 
The generosity of Miss Caroline IE. Cope has added 
materially to the endowment fund managed by mem- 
bers of the Cope family and the City Parks Associa- 
tion. Improvements are under way to make at Awbury 
a fine arboretum of trees which will grow in the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia with the nucleus of the trees 
already established there (Fig. 3). 


ALDIE, DOYLESTOWN. 


Doylestown, the county seat of Bucks County, is de- 
lightfully situated in a rich agricultural region. Here 
is located Aldie, the estate of Mr. Wiliam R. Mercer, 
inherited from his father, who died at the age of ninety- 
one in 1917. The property boasts many fine trees 
arranged in the style of an English landscape, planted 
when the large house was built in 1870. Many of the 
trees are therefore fifty years of age and over. Here 
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are sweet gum, bald cypress, English oak, English ash, 
elms, beeches, yellow-wood, magnolias, black spruces, 
red spruces, Norway spruces, various pines and maples 
beside flowering shrubs and showy herbs which brighten 
the borders. Near the house, in English cottage style, 
now the residence of the Mercers, we find the formal 
gardens embellished with old Italian grain jars, Byzan- 
tine mosaics and a Byzantine font supported by twisted 
cement columns. 


COMPTON, CHESTNUT HILL. 


Compton on Wissahickon Creek is beautifully situ- 
ated and is rich in native trees and shrubs, as well as 
new introductions from China and Japan. The 
Chinese and Japanese plants were consigned to the 
owner from the Arnold Arboretum, because he had 
contributed largely to the several botanical expedi- 
tions of the institution to the orient. The garden is 
well watered from three springs, with an ample flow 
to meet all garden needs. The Japanese section of the 
garden covers a knoll with pools and waterfalls over 
which the vari-colored maples hang their branches. 
Some of the oriental trees are supported by wicker 
frames which confine the branches and place them in 
the right position for artistic effect. The flower garden 
is situated below the house on the slopes of the hill and 
its beds are outlined with trim box hedges. The archi- 
tectural features of Compton consist of sun dials, bird 
baths, playing fountains, a Greek temple, terraces, 
terrace steps, balustrades and large garden vases. A 
log cabin along the stream which flows across the 
estate provided seclusion for the former owner, who 
was devoted to archeologic and literary pursuits. 


BOXLY, CHESTNUT HILL. 


This brief survey would not be complete without ref- 
erence to Boxly, the country estate of the late Fred- 
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Tic. 4. Garden House at Boxly used for Sericulture (100 years old), 
October 10, 1921. 





Fig. 5. Box Bushes and Old Apple Trees. Boxly, Chestnut Hill, 
October 10, 1921. 
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erick W. Taylor at Chestnut Hill. Boxly is part of 
the land given by William Penn to Francis David 
Pastorius, who came to America in 1683. It passed 
through various hands until in 1803 it came into pos- 
session of John Du Barry, a Frenchman who laid out 
the grounds in the French style. Mr. Du Barry was 
interested in silk culture and he planted white mul- 
berry trees at Boxly with the intention of raising silk- 
worms (Fig. 4). The apple trees still found in the 
garden were brought by him from France (Fig. 5). 
The celebrated box borders were planted by Du Barry. 
Here is one of the first forms of greenhouse sunken six 
feet in the ground to avoid the cold of winter and 
heated by the sun. At one side of the ground are the 
experimental grass plots where Mr. Taylor with the 
assistance of the head gardener, Mr. Bender, carried 
on trials of various grasses suitable for lawns and put- 
ting greens. 

Altogether southeastern Pennsylvania is rich in fine 
estates, where all styles of landscape gardening may be 
studied, and where an unusually great variety of native 
and exotic plants are grown. A large volume would 
not be sufficient to describe in detail the horticultural 
development of the region. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTION OF 1838. 


By ROY H. AKAGI, Pu.D. 


I, InTRopUCTION: MovEMENT FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
1790-1837 : 


1. The Constitutions of 1776 and 1790. 

2. Three periods of agitation for a convention: 
A. First period, 1805-1812. 
B. Second period, 1820-1825. 
C. Third period, 1830-1835. 

3. Act of 1835 to ascertain the popular will. 
A. Popular approval. 

4. Act of 1836, valling the Convention. 
A. Election of delegates. 
B. Meeting of the Convention. 


II. THE WoRK OF THE CONVENTION: 


1. Personnel of the Convention. 
2. Procedure of the Convention. 
A. Election of officers. 
B. Adoption of rules. 
C. Appointment of committees. 
D. Place and duration of the meeting. 
3. Important Discussions: 
. Oath of office and impeachment. 
. Governor’s appointment power. 
. Suffrage and franchise. 
. Tenure of Judges’ office. 
. Education. 
. Corporations, and banks. 
4. Summary of works. 
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III. ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES: 


1. Executive. 
. Legislative. 
. Judiciary. 
. Franchise. 
. Miscellaneous provisions. 
A. Amendments. 
B. Appointment of officers. 
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IV. CONCLUSION: 


1. Adoption of the new Constitution. 
2. Summary of the principal features of the new Constitution. 
3. Defects of the new Constitution. 
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I. IytRopuctTion: Movement ror ConstItTUTIONAL 
ConvEnTION, 1790-1837. 


The State of Pennsylvania had adopted its first con- 
stitution in 1776. It was hastily prepared amid great 
excitement of the Revolution and was far from being 
adequate. As soon as the War was over the agitation 
was made in the Council for revision but the attempt 
failed The complaints continued until 1789 when a 
constitutional convention was called and the old con- 
stitution was revised, resulting in the new constitution 
of 1790. It was this constitution which was the sub- 
ject of revision in 1837. 

The constitution of 1790 was a step in advance when 
compared with that of 1776, but it had many a defect 
in the light of the democratic development which the 
nation has experienced during the ensuing forty years. 
Indeed, as early as 1805 popular agitation for a reform 
was started and continued spasmodically until such a 
reform convention was called in 1837. The high lights 
in the agitation during those years are 1805-6, 1810, 
1812, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1832, 1833, and 1834. Let 
us briefly examine these as they were taken up to the 
State Legislature. 

The radical departure which the new constitution 
made from that of 1776 in strengthening the executive 
and changing the mode of legislation brought forth 
numerous petitions to the Legislature by 1805. Such 
petitions for a reform convention, together with re- 
monstrances, were referred to a committee which re- 
ported a resolution declaring that ‘‘it is the preroga- 
tive of the sovereign people alone to alter, amend or 
abolish their government’’ and that, ‘‘although the 
House of Representatives are impressed with the 
opinion that the present constitution is defective, yet 
the number of petitions are not sufficient to justify, at 


1 Jenkins, Penna. colonial and federal, IJ, 107-111. 
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this time, any measures being taken by the Legislature 
for calling a convention,’’ thereby referring the whole 
consideration to the people themselves.? Hence noth- 
ing came from it. One of the ardent leaders in the re- 
form movement of this period was William Duane who 
wrote a series of essays ‘‘to aid the investigation of 
principles and operation of the existing Constitution 
and Laws of Pennsylvania.’’* The 14th, 16th, and 17th 
essays vigorously attacked the constitution and sug- 
gested several revisions. Among these were annual 
election of legislators, limitation of the tenure of gov- 
ernor’s office to three years, and control of judges 
through election and nomination for a limited period.‘ 
All of his efforts, however, had no fruit at the time. 

In 1810 petitions again came pouring into the Legis- 
lature, asking for a reform convention.® One of these 
depicted the defects in the constitution by asking the 
convention® 
“to provide for its own amendment; to deprive of the governor the power 
of negativing the bills passed by the Legislature and appointing to 
office, vesting the latter to the people; to render judges of the courts 
and justices of the peace elective by the people; to reduce the term for 


which senators are elected to one year; to enable the people to choose 
trustees of colleges and all other public seminaries of learning. . . .” 


All attempts again failed. Two years later, in 1812, 
renewed attempt was made to call a convention but 
without fruits.’ The resolution which was introduced 
both in the House and the Senate again referred to ‘‘an 
unalienable and indefeasible right’’ of the people ‘‘to 
alter, reform or abolish their government’’ and moved 


* House Journal, 1804-5, pp. 634-639. 

* William Duane, “Experience the test of Government, in eighteen 
essays written during the years 1805 and 1806,” in Duane’s collection 
of pamphlets, No. 3. Philadelphia, 1807. 

‘Ibid., Essay XVI, “Project for a reformation of the constitution.” 

* House Journal, 1809-10, pp. 353, 375, 494, 626, etc. 

* Tbid., 353. (Jan. 27, 1810.) 

*Tbid., 1811-12, 412-14, 532-35. Senate Journal, 1811-1812, 88-92, 
221-3, 242-44. 
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to amend the several articles in a similar way as that 
of the 1810 petition just referred to. It also resolved 
that the question of ‘‘A Convention’’ or ‘‘No Conven- 
tion’’ be voted upon by the people at the general elec- 
tion.’ All these movements failed, partly because ‘‘the 
causes which induced the adoption of the constitution 
were not yet wholly removed’’ and partly because the 
predominating party of the time as well as the com- 
bination of official influences were unfriendly toward 
the reform.® Thus ended the first period of agitation. 
- The War of 1812 put a quietus to the agitation for 
a while. But beginning with the year 1820 the ery for 
a reform convention was revived and continued until 
1825, when it was again silenced for another period of 
five years. As the petitions and remonstrances came 
pouring into the Legislature,!® the House of Represen- 
tatives of 1820-21 adopted a resolution to appoint a 
committee ‘‘to enquire into the expediency of recom- 
mending the call of a convention to amend the Con- 
stitution, and also to suggest for consideration what 
they suppose is principal defect,’’ but the committee 
appointed reported ‘‘that a sufficient number of pe- 
titions have not been presented to induce the legisla- 
ture to originate any proceedings to test the opinion 
of the people on the subject.’”41 A substitute resolu- 
tion ‘‘to bring in a bill for enabling the people, at the 
ensuing general election, to express their wishes for 
or against the calling of a convention’’ was indefinitely 
postponed.12 In the Legislature of 1821-22, several 
attempts to appoint a committee in the House failed; 


® Senate, Jan. 9, 1812. Journal, 88-92. House, Feb. 14, 1812. Jour- 
nal, 412-14. It referred to amend the following articles and sections: 
I, 5-10-22; II, 8; V, 2-10; and a new X. 

° Cf. Hazard’s Register, XII, 167. 

7 House Journal, 1820-21, 157, 219, 299, 313, 463, 480, 514, 676, 709, 
722, etc. 

™ Ibid., 349, 677, 805. 

2 Thid., 1820-21, 805-6-7-8. 
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the Senate succeeded in appointing a committee but no 
further proceeding resulted therefrom.1? In December, 
1823, when the Legislature met, a resolution was in- 
troduced to appoint a committee in order to bring in 
a bill authorizing the reform convention.'* It was car- 
ried in the following February and a committee was 
appointed for the purpose. On Feb. 23, that committee 
reported in favor of a convention with a bill, ‘*‘ An act 
for ascertaining the opinion of the people of this com- 
monwealth relative to the calling of a convention.’’® 
The House, however, took no definite action upon it. 
The next session of the Legislature, 1824-25, saw 
very few petitions but the reform leaders proceeded 
vigorously in the both houses. ‘‘An act for ascertain- 
ing the opinion of the people of this commonwealth 
relative to the call of the convention’’ was introduced 
in the House and successfully passed.1® It is extremely 
interesting to note that, when the bill was passed, those 
who voted against it filed their protest, giving the rea- 
sons of their non-approval. In this unique instrument, 
the minority declared that ‘‘all power is inherent in 
the people,’’ that ‘‘people alone have the power to 
alter, reform or abolish their government,’’ and that 
‘‘the measure for a call of a Convention for this pur- 
pose [revision] should originate with the people them- 
selves, and not with their representatives, whose 
powers are limited and defined.’”7 The Senate acted 
favorably on the bill and after a few amendments and 
joint committee meetings the bill was passed on March 
25, receiving the approval of the Governor on the 


*% House Journal, 1821-22, 516, 524, 770, 928. Senate Journal, 
1821-22, 41, 78. 

* Tbid., 1823-24, Dec. 18. 161. The preamble of the resolution goes 
at length to point out some of the defects in the constitution, including 
the executive appointing power and patronage. 

* Ibid., 556-7; 693-7, 697-8. 

16 Thid., 1824-25, Vol. I, 90, 205ff, 542, 551, 588-93, 611. 

1 Tboid., 1824-5, 611-12. 
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28th.*® It authorized the people to vote, at the ensuing 
general election, for or against a convention with un- 
limited power. In the October election, 1825, the 
people, with a majority of 15,404, voted down the con- 
vention.!® The main cause of failure was not so much 
the popular cry against the reform as the improper 
manner of proposal. The votes were authorized merely 
to be given for or against a convention, without pro- 
viding for its proceedings to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the people.2° Thus ended the second 
period of agitation for a reform convention. 

The third period dawned with better prospect. Al- 
ready in the session of 1831-32 the petitions for a con- 
vention began to come in*! and the session of 1832-33 
has seen a flood of such petitions.2? Thus a bill ascer- 
taining the opinion of the people relative to a conven- 
tion was introduced in the House, but the motion to 
consider was negatived”* and a resolution to refer it 
to the next legislature was also lost.24 A similar bill 
was reported with ample reasons” in the Senate but it 
also failed to carry and the subject was recommended 
‘‘to the early attention of the next Legislature.’’?¢ 

By this time the agitation was deep rooted and as 
soon as it was known that the Senate rejected the bill 
for calling a convention, a movement was started for 
a popular reform convention. Such a ‘‘ Reform State 


* Senate Journal, 1824-25, 653-5-6, 661, 669-70, 674, 677, 683. 

” Hazard’s Register, XVI, 341. 

Ct. [bid., XII, 167-9. 

*1 See for example, Senate Journal, 1831-2, 435, 473, 563, etc. 

* Both the journals of the Senate and the House are full of petitions 
and remonstrances. See index. 

*8 House Journal, 1832-33, 585, 867-8. 

*4 Tbid., 881. The vote was 42-41. 

*° Senate Journal, 1832-33, 452-455. It recommended ten propositions 
for amendments, among which were meeting of the Legislature in 
January every year, limited terms for judges and senators, amendment 
clause in the constitution, etc. 

* Thid., 604, 665, 669; 670-71. The votes stood 18-14. 
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Convention’’ met at Harrisburg on August 26, 1833, 
with 16 delegates from different parts of the State, 
including 5 from Philadelphia County.?’ After the or- 
ganization, the convention adopted a series of resolu- 
tions recommending to the people that. the constitution 
be so altered as, in principle, (1) to diminish the ap- 
pointing power of the governor and to establish a nega- 
tive in relation to it, (2) to abolish offices for life, (3) 
to extend the right of suffrage, (4) to elect a greater 
proportion of public officers directly by the people, (5) 
to shorten the term of offices and to limit the eligibility 
of state senators, and (6) to provide a means for 
amending the constitution. Among others, the abso- 
lute power of appointment reposed in the governor was 
declared to be ‘‘despotism’’ and the term of holding 
office for life was stiled ‘‘a relic of European aristoc- 
racy’’ and ‘‘a germ of an American aristocracy.’’ It 
has been also agreed to report for consideration 
whether any of the following proposed amendments 
ought to be made, to be determined under the instruc- 
tion of the people, by an adjourned meeting in the 
winter: (1) to shorten the term of the governor’s office 
and restrict his continued eligibility, (2) to prohibit 
lottery, (3) to impose restrictions on the power of the 
legislature to grant perpetual and unrepealable char- 
ters of corporation, and (4) to prohibit the legislature 
from borrowing money on behalf of the state excepting 
a certain amount. It then issued an address to the 
people, voted to adjourn till Jan. 8, 1834, to which the 
people were to elect delegates at the county conven- 
tions, agreed to write to the legislature and request the 
holding of a constitutional convention, recommended 
the holding of county and town meetings to foster the 
reform sentiment, and elected a committee of corre- 
spondence, consisting of 14 members. 


* A full report of this convention is given in Hazard’s Register, XII, 
144, 166-67-70. 
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The address issued by the convention to the people 
is interesting as it summarizes the reasons for reform 
and the principles involved. In justifying the revision 
of the constitution, it reviews at length the conditions 
existing in 1790 and since, pointing out the necessity 
of adjustment to meet the need of the time. After a 
reference to the reform movements in 1805 and 1825, 
it attributed the cause of delay to ‘‘the interposition of 
official power’’ and to certain pretexts, that ‘‘respect 
and veneration for wise and patriotic fathers should 
sanctify their work and stamp it with immortality.’’ 
It then summarized the ‘‘three grand principles’’ in- 
volved in the current reform movement: ‘‘First, the 
curtailing of the immense power and patronage of the 
Governor; second, confiding to the people the election 
of a number of officers and the exercise of rights which 
are vitally connected with their safety and happiness, 
from which the present constitution debars them; and 
third, the abolition of the term of holding offices for 
mia2. 

The adjourned convention met on Jan. 8, 1834, at 
Harrisburg, with 42 delegates from 19 counties.” Its 
main business was to appoint a committee to draft a 
memorial to the Legislature, praying for the passage 
of a law authorizing the election of delegates and hold- 
ing of a convention for the alteration of the constitu- 
tion, to be submitted to the people for adoption or re- 
jection. Such a memorial was drawn and approved, 
appointing also a Representative and a Senator to 
present the same to the Legislature. Then it agreed 
to meet again in case the Legislature failed to adopt a 
law or the measure is defeated by the people. It also 
appointed a State Committee of Correspondence just 
before adjourning. 


*® Hazard’s Register, XII, 167-9. 
A full report of this convention is in Hazard’s Register, XIII, 
56-60. The text of the memorial drafted, 58-59. 
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The Legislature in 1833-34 did very little to advance 
the cause. But the popular agitation began to increase 
day by day®® and the Legislature of 1834-35 was des- 
tined to deal with the problem. Unusual number of 
petitions and remonstrances were presented to the both 
Houses*! that, finally, a bill was introduced in the 
House to submit the question to the people. After 
amendments by the Senate and agreement reached by 
the Joint Committee the bill passed the both houses 
and the governor approved of the same on April 14.°? 
‘‘An act to provide for calling a convention with 
limited powers’’ authorized, ‘‘for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of the citizens,’’ the people to vote 
‘fon the expediency of calling a Convention of dele- 
gates, to be elected by the people, with authority to 
submit amendments of the State Constitution to a vote 
of the people, for their ratification or rejection, and 
with no other or greater powers whatsoever.’”? Ac- 
cordingly the question was submitted to the people in 
the October election of 1835 and was approved of by a 
majority of 13, 404.34 

When the Legislature met in December, the gover- 
nor, in his annual message, called the attention of the 
legislators to the above action and urged the passage 
of an act providing for the election of delegates and the 
meeting of the convention.2> The Legislature then 
passed ‘‘ An act for the call of a convention, to propose 
amendments to the Constitution of the State, to be sub- 


*° For example that of Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1835. House Journal, 
1834-5, I, 265. Senate Journal, 1834-5, I, 143, 544. 

* There were, for instance, 182 petitions for a convention and 21 
against amendment in the House. Journal, passim. 

®* House Journal, 281, 416, 514-5, 522-3, 861, 915-6, 930, 953, 961. 
Senate Journal, 184, 330, 335; 284, 472, 480, 529, 539, 549, 559, 616, 625, 
626, 650, 666. 

% Debates of the Convention, I, iii. 

* Toid., iv. 

% Journals of both houses, 1835-6, Index. 
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mitted to the people thereof, for their ratification or 
rejection.’*° The law fixed the election of delegates 
to the convention on the first Friday in November, 1836, 
and decreed that the number of delegates will be equal 
to the number composing the State Legislature, to be 
apportioned ‘‘in the same manner that member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall then be by 
law apportioned.’’ It also provided for the meeting of 
the Convention at Harrisburg ‘‘on the first Tuesday of 
May, 1837’’; after the organization, however, it had the 
power to ‘‘adjourn to any other place.’’ When the 
amendments shall have been agreed upon by the Con- 
vention, the amended Constitution was to be published 
in the newspapers in every county at least once a week 
and then to be voted upon by the people in the next 
general election. The Convention, moreover, had the 
power of issuing a writ of election for the purpose if 
necessary. ‘‘A majority of the whole number of votes 
thus given for or against the amendments,’’ it was de- 
clared, ‘‘shall decide whether said amendments are or 
are not thereafter to be taken as a part of the Consti- 
tution of this Commonwealth.’’ The delegates to the 
Convention were to be paid in the same manner as the 
members of the General Assembly of the State. 

The delegates were duly chosen by the people on the 
designated date and proclaimed by the governor. 
There were 33 Senatorial and 100 Representative dele- 
gates. The Convention met on May 2, 1837. 


II. Tae Work oF THE CONVENTION. 
1. PERSONNEL. 


The Convention which had assembled at Harrisburg 
did not contain many stars who had or were shining 
on the national stage. But, nevertheless, enough great 


% Journals of both houses, 1835-6, Index. Debates of the Convention, 
I: iv—-vi. " 
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legal brains of the State of the period were there to 
insure the successful completion of the great task. 
The most illustrious of the 133 delegates was John 
Sergeant of Philadelphia. He was, for many years, 
‘fone of the most brilliant and honored men in the legal 
profession, a member of Congress, effective in secur- 
ing Missouri Compromise, an envoy in 1826 to the 
Panama Congress and a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the U. S. with Henry Clay in 1832,” ‘‘of stain- 
less character, impartial, the friend of all.’’ Not yet 
risen to the role of great leaders, but no less impor- 
tant a person was Thaddeus Stevens representing 
Adams County, a saviour of the common school system 
of Pennsylvania of the period and later a national 
figure in the role of the spokesman of the radicals in 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. James Pollock, 
the Governor of the State in the fifty’s, represented 
Erie County. Charles Chauncy, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James C. Biddle, William M. Meredith, and Thomas 
Earle were some of the more distinguished members 
of the Philadelphia bar. James M. Porter of North- 
ampton, John Dickey of Beaver, James Merril of 
Union, John B. Sterigere of Montgomery, and George 
Chambers of Franklin were some of the others who 
were destined to take a leading part in the Convention. 


2. PROCEDURE. 


The Convention was met during a time of intense 
political excitement, both locally and nationally. In 
Pennsylvania Joseph Ritner was the Governor and the 
Democrats were smarting under their defeat. Na- 
tionally, the Jacksonian democracy was undergoing a 
transition and the Van Buren régime was just in- 
stalled, while the questions bearing upon the bank and 
the crisis were up in the air. However, as soon as the 
Convention met on May 2, it plunged right into the 
work. 
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The organization of the Convention took practically 
the first two weeks. On the very first day, all delegates 
but one were present and they elected John Sergeant of 
Philadelphia president of the Convention, who accepted 
the position with an appealing speech. Then the secre- 
tary, the assistant secretaries, sergeant-at-arms, door 
keeper, printer, and other minor officers were duly 
elected, the first office of which being filled by Samuel 
Shoch, and the Convention began to function lively. 

After the election of the officers of the Convention, 
the members began to contemplate over the rules of 
procedure and appointed a committee on proceedings 
of the Convention.*7 This committee, on May 5, re- 
ported rules, 37 in all. The report was debated at 
length, one rule after another, and adopted with minor 
amendments on the 8th.28 The rules as adopted con- 
sisted of the duties of the president, the order of busi- 
ness, business and debate, motions, privileged ques- 
tion, committees, committee of the whole, and the mis- 
cellaneous matters. The Convention was to be run off 
on the ordinary legislative procedure, and all the 
amendments were to go through three readings before 
adoption.. The daily routine, by the 7th rule, was 
ordered to be: letters, petitions, memorials, remon- 
strances; original resolutions, leave of absence, leave 
to withdraw petitions, motions to appoint additional 
members of committees; report of committees, both 
standing and select; motion to reconsider; considera- 
tion of reports and resolutions; articles of amend- 
ments. After another extended discussion, the Presi- 
dent appointed nine standing committees on the several 
articles of the Constitution, each consisting of nine 
members.®® To these committees were referred nu- 


87 Proceedings and debates of the Convention . . . 1837, hereafter 
referred to as “Debates,” I, 28-31. 

“Tind., 1, 37-77. 

* Debates, I, 96. 
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merous resolutions on the amendments which were 
offered by the members since the opening of the Con- 
vention. 

The actual consideration of the several amendments 
and the debate thereupon began on May 16 and the first 
reading was completed by December 29,*° of course 
after the summer recess. The discussions on the sec- 
ond readings were heated but short and were completed 
by February 7.41. The third reading was completed 
by the 14th,** the whole amendments were agreed to on 
the 15th and the 16th,**? the schedule was discussed 
and adopted by the 22nd,** the new constitution was 
signed on the same day, the auspicious Washington’s 
birthday, ready to be voted upon by the people at large, 
and the Convention closed its work on the same day. 

On July 14, 1837, the Convention adjourned for the 
summer to meet again at Harrisburg on October 17. 
Then the Convention sat at Harrisburg until Novem- 
ber 23, when it was adjourned to the 28th to meet at 
Philadelphia. Accordingly the Convention met at the 
Musical Fund Hall in Philadelphia on the 28th and 
there concluded the work on February 22, 1838. This 
change was necessitated on account of the meeting of 
the State Legislature,*® for the Convention was also 
meeting in the Hall of Representatives. 


3. IMPORTANT DISCUSSIONS. 


I have given in the introduction a rather detailed 
narrative of the proposals for the revision in several 
eases, for the points brought out in those several pro- 
posals showed the general direction of the revision to 
come. True, the numerous resolutions on the proposed 


* Debates, I, 195-VIII, 88. 
“ Tbid., VIII, 90—XII, 131. 
“ Ibid., XII, 131-323. 
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amendments which were introduced since the opening 
of the Convention pointed toward the similar direction. 
Thus, the general trend has shown that the articles IV, 
VIII, and IX called forth no, if at all, revision. On the 
other hand, the question covering the executive patron- 
age, the tenure of offices, the judicial appointments, the 
franchise, the education, and the corporation called 
forth careful revision. The debates in the Convention 
followed this natural course of demands and the great- 
est and hottest debates were waged over these subjects. 

One of the very first subjects to call the attention of 
the Convention was the question of the oath of office, 
being the article VIII. But no important discussion 
nor revision followed.*® The question of wmpeachment, 
though the article itself was not amended, called forth 
some heated discussion.*? The standing committee to 
which the article IV was referred reported the section 
2 by substituting ‘‘a majority’’ vote in place of the 
original ‘‘two-thirds’’ vote for the impeachment.*® The 
debate branched off into the questions of the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary and the power of the Convention. 
On the proposed amendment, such men as Sergeant, 
Biddle, Harle, and Dickey vigorously maintained that 
the original clause should be retained, whereas such 
men as Clarke and Sterigere supported the proposed 
amendment. The question was decided adverse to the 
report of the committee on motion of John Dickey, by 
which the original ‘‘two-thirds’’ clause was retained.*® 

More important discussions ensued upon the ques- 
tion of the governor’s appointment power. The stand- 
ing committee to which the article II was referred re- 
ported to amend the original so as to diminish the gov- 
ernor’s appointment power. It proposed to vest in the 
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governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the appointment of all officers. Thaddeus 
Stevens, the chairman, dissented from the majority re- 
port as did Bell, each one of whom filing a minority 
report.5°° Stevens proposed the election by the people 
of the prothonotaries, recorders of deeds, registers of 
wills, and clerks of the several courts, except the clerks 
of the Supreme Court who shall be appointed by the 
said court.°° Thomas Bell, after some debate over the 
proposition, proposed to amend so as to give the gov- 
ernor absolute power of appointing a Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and an Attorney General.*t At once 
debate ensued. Joshua F.. Cox of Somerset objected 
against the alteration on the grounds: that ‘‘if the 
Senate are of the same political party with the Gov- 
ernor, they will constitute no check upon his action;’’ 
that, ‘‘if they were not of the same party with the Gov- 
ernor, they might . . . reject the nominations without 
reference to the character and qualifications of the 
nominees ;’’ that it will fall into a similar pit when the 
Senate of the U. S. was of one party and the President 
was of the other; and that ‘‘He could discover no pos- 
sible good that arises from such an amendment to the 
Constitution.’*®* George W. Woodward of Luzerne 
then gave three reasons for the amendments: that it 
would ‘‘conform our Constitution to that of the United 
States;’’ that ‘‘it would enable us to receive better 
officers’’ through the senators’ acquaintance of the dis- 
tricts; and that ‘‘it would have the effect to diminish 
the inordinate desire . . . to become favorites of the 
Executive.’*3 ‘‘This giving to the Senate the power 
of concurring with the Executive,’’ he maintained, ‘‘is 


* Debates, I, 534-36. Stevens’ proposition was not included in this 
article, but later incorporated into the 6th article. 
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bringing him in some measure more within the control 
of the people.’** Stevens complained of the ‘‘mourn- 
ful conclusion”’ of the ‘‘restless spirit of change’’ to 
mutilate, mangle, and deform”’ the Constitution, and 
insisted upon the old order, giving the people the 
power of electing some officers as he proposed: 
Speaking about the duty of the Legislature, he said, 
“‘Their legitimate duty is to enact laws, and not to 
appoint who are to execute them.’** Cunningham of 
Mercer even proposed to replace the Senate by the 
House of Representatives in aiding the governor in 
the appointment.>” So the debate continued and nu- 
merous amendments were offered. But the majority 
agreed upon the curbing of the executive patronage 
and the amendment in the final form was introduced by 
Almon H. Read of Susquehanna, which after further 
amendments was adopted in the committee of the 
whole.®§ 

The question of suffrage and franchise was the next 
important subject to which the attention of the Con- 
vention was called. The debate was heated and lasted 
from June 19 to 28 on the first reading and Jan. 16-17 
on the second reading.®»® H. G. Rogers of Allegheny 
opened up the debate with his very liberal views. He 
said,°° 

“If in my power, I would found this Government upon two broad and 
enduring pillars—universal suffrage and general education. While I 
would concede the one as an estimable right, I advocate the other as 
a measure of incalculable good.” 

Then followed the debate involving the property quali- 
fications, the residential requirement, the distinction 
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between the whites and the blacks, and the question of 
taxation. 

Thomas Earle of Philadelphia maintained* that ‘‘he 
would lay the foundation of the Temple of Liberty 
broad and deep; he would found it on a rock, so that 
when the winds come .. . it shall not fall.’’ He then 
argued for the universal suffrage: first, ‘‘man should 
vote because he was a man;’’ second, ‘‘a man had a 
right to vote because he was a subject to the law.’’ He 
further said, that 


“all exclusions which are not absolutely indispensable, are pernicious. 
First, because they are oppressive, as opposed to the natural equality 
of man, which is declared in our Declaration of Independence .. . 
because degrading. ... Treat a man as an outcast, and he becomes 
an outcast in fact, and he is ready to aid any set of men who desire to 
destroy your Government. There could be no doubt, then, that the 
strongest Government was that which exists by the voice of the whole 
people... .” 


Joshua Cox of Somerset maintained that ‘‘this theory 
of tax qualification, of compelling men to contribute 
to the Government before they exercise the right of 
choosing their rulers, cannot be sustained on any prin- 
ciple of justice or equity’’®? and the others followed 
on the similar line. But the universal suffrage failed 
to hail into the new Constitution. 

The inclusion of the word ‘‘white’’ in the suffrage 
clause produced another extended debate. Benjamin 
Martin of Philadelphia introduced an amendment to 
that effect during the second reading and addressed 
the committee of the whole in the following language :** 

“Sir, the divisionary line between the races is so strongly marked by 
the Creator, that it is unwise and cruelly unjust, in any way, to amal- 
gamate them, for it must be apparent to every well judged person, that 


the elevation of the black, is the degradation of the white man; and by 
endeavoring to alter the order of nature, we would, in all probability, 


* Debates, II, 501-509, 502. 
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bring about the war between the races—a state of things that every 
lover of his country must regret.” 


Sturdevant of Luzerne supported in even stronger 
terms the exclusion of negroes to vote, because the word 
freeman never included negroes, because the act to 
abolish slavery gradually did not change ‘‘the political 
rights of the negro,’’ and because ‘‘the negroes have 
never complained.’’** So did William Meredith of 
Philadelphia. Thomas Earle of Philadelphia, how- 
ever, spoke for the negroes and quoting authorities 
from Washington and Franklin to Buffon and Rousseau 
he maintained that the spirit of abolition should be 
woven into the code of suffrage.** He stated that the 
doctrine of the supporters of the white clause ‘‘ac- 
knowledges no right but might, savage warfare, and 
brutal force. It was monstrous and untenable. It 
would lead everywhere to the destruction of liberty and 
the establishment of despotism.’’*? Walter Forward 
of Allegheny struck the brighter key note:** 


“Give the black man his rights, and you may make him a contented, 
and perhaps a useful citizen; but take away from him those rights 
which belong to him, and his bosom will rankle with hate, and discontent 
will prevail amongst them.” 


Charles Chauncy’s plea was, 

“TI believe it our duty, to do everything that lies in our power, to 
elevate and to improve the condition of the colored race, and to make 
them fit to enjoy the benefits of our laws, instead of cutting them off.” 


However, all efforts to eliminate the clause failed and 
the word ‘‘white’’ was included in the first section by 
a vote of 77 to 45.7 

Another mooted question of the Convention was the 
subject of the tenure of office of judges, being the con- 
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sideration of the Vth article. The standing committee 
reported to amend ‘‘during the good behavior”’ clause 
of the original to ten years, seven years, and three 
years, respectively, for the judges of the supreme 
court, the president judges, and the judges of the 
courts of common pleas.1 George W. Woodward of 
Luzerne moved to amend the same respectively for 
ten, seven and five years.”* After giving a detailed 
account of the history of judicial tenure in England 
and Pennsylvania, he went into an able argument to 
justify the limitation of the tenure.** Among other 
things he argued for the abolition of the life tenure in 
order ‘‘to make judges in some degree accountable to 
the people,’’"* and he quoted at large the constitutions 
of the States in proof thereof.7> He concluded :7° 


“T do not believe it is necessary that an officer should feel himself a 
tenant for life, in order to be independent and upright. If he be an honest 
man, he will be independent of all improper influences; if he be not an 
honest man, no parchment limitations can make him independent, and 
it is worse than mockery, to install him in office during good behavior. 
In what does the independence of a judge consist? It consists in render- 
ing judgment according to law, without any hope of gain or fear of 
loss. ... The people will not sacrifice an independent and upright 
judge, for it will not be to their interest to do so; and the judge will 
be independent and upright, when every other higher motive fails, in 
order to make it their interest to retain him. .. .” 


The debate which ensued followed the lines of four 
propositions, namely, the abolition of the independence 
of the judiciary, the tenure for the shortest possible 
term of years, the tenure for a long period or during 
good behavior removal from the office on redress or 
impeachment, and the tenure for a moderate term of 
years. The question of reappointment and re-eligibil- 
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ity was also brought out in connection with the short 
term tenure, but did not produce any important dis- 
cussion. The fight for the reform was carried on ably 
by such men as Charles Brown, John Sergeant, and 
Charles Chauncy of Philadelphia, George Woodward 
just referred to and John Dickey of Beaver. Brown 
read at length numerous petitions which were filed at 
the Legislature since 1805 asking for the call of a re- 
form convention and pointed out therefrom that the 
reform of the tenure of the judges was one of the most 
important items the people wanted.” Chauncy sum- 
med up all the arguments pro and con and made an 
eloquent appeal for the limitation of the tenure for the 
judges."® John Sergeant, though the supporter of the 
tenure for good behavior, supported the limited term 
and made an able, possibly the longest, exposition of 
the question.’® Opposed to them, James M. Porter of 
Northampton and George Chambers of Franklin were 
two of the many who held the conservative view that 
the old constitution should remain unamended and both 
pointed out the uselessness of change in the light of the 
constitutions of the other States in the Union.*° 
Finally John Dickey motioned to amend the section to 
read fifteen, ten, and five years, respectively, for the 
above named judges,*! and after a short discussion 
earried the Convention by a vote of 63 to 51.82 On the 
second reading the question of the tenure during good 
behavior was brought up again by William Meredith 
of Philadelphia, but the amendment as agreed to pre- 
viously was adopted by a large majority.* And thus 
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the tenure of judges during good behavior vanished 
from the new Constitution of 1837-8, to come back 
again, however, in 1873. 

The consideration of the VIIth article brought up 
two important questions of the Convention, namely, 
that of education and that of corporations. First as 
to the education. . 

The standing committee reported an amendment to 
the original article in the following words, ‘‘That all 
children may be taught at public expense,’’®* whereas 
the original ran ‘‘that the poor may be taught gratis.”’ 
The principal amendments offered were that of Inger- 
soll®> that ‘‘all persons may receive instructions at 
public expense, at least three months in every year, in 
the English or German language as may be by law 
directed,’’ and that of Read** changing it to ‘‘all chil- 
dren and youth.’’ The debate which ensued centered 
upon the distinction between the rich and the poor who 
shall be provided by the State. Thaddeus Stevens sup- 
ported the committee report,’’ true to the reputation 
he had established in 1833-4 as the saviour of the com- 
mon school system of the State. He particularly ob- 
jected to the poor clause and persisted that in the Con- 
stitution there ‘‘should be no legal paupers, and no 
invidious distinction of this kind ought to be incor- 
porated in an organic law.’’> ‘‘Every system of edu- 
cation in a free country,’’ he said, ‘‘should be open to 
all without inquiring into their wealth or their pov- 
erty; and to tell us that it is no disgrace in the law 
giver, to mark out in your constitution, the lines of 
wealth and poverty, was not in accordance with that 
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spirit of liberty. ...’°® Joseph Chandler of Phila- 
delphia was another supporter who said: 

*T care not whether they are rich or poor. ... I shall be perfectly 

content if any popularity which may be in my power to acquire, comes 
from the lighting up in the countenances of the poor man a smile of 
intelligence: —from giving to him and every man the power to read the 
constitution of the state in which he lives ... and enabling him to 
read the words of God. ... I court this more than any other empty 
honor which I might obtain by trying to separate the rich and the 
poor.... I ask that all, all may be educated—and that all may be 
able to claim the benefits which are now extended to a few.” 
John Sergeant was another ardent supporter of uni- 
versal education. The spokesmen of the conservative 
group were John Dickey who declared ‘‘Sir, the com- 
mon school system of Pennsylvania is working well’’®? 
and went into a lengthy argument, whenever occasion 
was given him, to disapprove of the proposed amend- 
ment. Dunlap and Cox were also notable opponents of 
the change. The above amendment proposed by the 
committee carried through the first reading, but went 
down into defeat on the second reading and the fight 
for the universal education was lost in the Conven- 
tion.°? 

The debate with reference to the corporate bodies, 
particularly the banks, being the consideration of the 
third section, occupied the longest time of the Conven- 
tion. It lasted from November 19th to December 29th 
in the first reading alone, covering three full volumes 
of the Debates. The standing committee reported that 
the third section needed no amendment. Almon H. 
Read of Susquehanna moved to amend the same so as 
to make the stockholders liable for the debts of the 
corporate body, which amendment after a discussion 
was lost.°? He again moved to amend the same so as 
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to prohibit the banks from issuing the notes of a less 
denomination than twenty dollars.°4 This set the de- 
bate on full sway until Stevens moved to amend the 
same to read, ‘‘The legislature shall provide whole- 
some restrictions on all banking institutions within the 
commonwealth, so as to promote the best interest of 
the people.’’> The debate which followed went into an 
elaborate analysis of the questions concerning (1) cur- 
rency, (2) banking, and (3) corporation. A few exam- 
ples. James Clarke of Indiana spoke against the 
‘‘artificial aristocracy of wealth’’ and, in a speech ex- 
tending over two days, he made a plea for a free com- 
petition. In speaking against the ‘‘corporations for 
money making purposes,’’ he said: 

“In a free country such corporations are radically wrong. They are 
against the genius and spirit of our free institutions. They are unequal, 
unjust, and fraudulent: unequal because they make distinctions among 
the citizens who ought all to possess the same opportunity of advancing 
their interests; unjust, because they give advantages to a favored few 


that are denied to all others; fraudulent, because they take the power 
from the many and give it to the few. .. .” 


And among other things he objected to the banking 
‘“‘because it encourages the violation of the moral 
law.’”* Stevens, on the other hand, spoke for the exist- 
ing system, showing the attempt of the few to overturn 
former Supreme Court decisions ‘‘so far as they pro- 
tected vested rights and privileges chartered,’’ point- 
ing out the danger of dividing the society into the rich 
and the poor by such expressions as ‘‘the aristocracy 
of wealth,’’ proving the utility of the charter of the 
bank, disproving the charge of fraud and corruption 
against the bank, and assigning the whole trouble of 
crisis and prevailing unrest to Jackson’s ‘‘specie cir- 
cular’’ which ‘‘depreciated and produced a fluctuating 
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eurrency.’”’ Chambers of Franklin and Chauncy of 
Philadelphia also presented very conclusive arguments 
in defense of the existing system.°® The ‘‘protracted 
debate’’ was finally brought to a close when the motion 
‘‘that it is inexpedient to make any amendment to the 
third section of the seventh article of the constitution’’ 
was adopted by a vote of 64 to 54.° 

Another attempt to control the banking corporations 
was made in an amendment to the first article, section 
twenty-five. At first it was moved that no banking cor- 
porations shall be created without the approval of the 
two successive legislatures, but, after a few pointed 
debates, it was agreed to the clause ‘‘six months’ pre- 
vious public notice of the application for the same.’ 

The legislative power to annul marriages and to 
grant divorces was denied in an amendment to the 
article one, section fourteen. There were a few pointed 
discussions, but it failed to arouse much interest.’ 


4. A SUMMARY OF THE WORK. 


The work of nearly seven months resulted in a com- 
plete revision of the old constitution. The only articles 
which did not receive the knife of revision were IV, 
VIII, and IX. An additional Xth article on the amend- 
ment of the constitution was secured. 

The main line of revision followed the curbing of the 
executive power, the limiting of the tenure of judges, 
the extending of the franchise, the controlling through 
legislature of the corporate bodies, and the providing 
of the means of amending the constitution in the future. 

The Constitution as adopted was printed in parallel 
columns with the old constitution’®? and was given to 
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the people to be voted upon on ‘‘the second Tuesday 
of October, 1838.’’ 


III. ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 
1. EXECUTIVE. 


The main feature in the revision of 1837-8 as far as 
the executive power is concerned was the Governor’s 
appointing power.1°? According to the old constitution 
he was to appoint ‘‘all officers’’ created by the consti- 
tution or by laws. Now, ‘‘he shall appoint a Secretary 
of the Commonwealth during pleasure’’ by himself, 
while ‘‘he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate appoint all judicial officers — 
of the Courts of Record.’’ The Governor could fill 
vacancies in the above judicial offices during the recess 
of the Senate, not extending beyond their next session. 
The Senate acting in the above capacity was to have 
open session. 

The Governor’s tenure of office was retained at three 
years, but, under the new Constitution, he could not 
hold it longer than six years in any term of nine 
years.1° 

In case of the death or resignation of the Governor, 
a more detailed method of election was provided for 
than in the old constitution, thereby remedying the 
postponing of the election which could be done in the 
old system.1° 

‘‘The Secretary of the Commonwealth’’ was the 
name given to the original Secretary who was to assist 
the Governor.'" 

2. LEGISLATIVE. 


The principal change in this department was the 
tenure of the Senators from four years to three 
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years.'% Accordingly they were to be divided into 
three classes so as to make one-third elective every 
year.’°S The removal from the district from which a 
Senator is elected was ipso facto annulment of his elec- 
tion.1°° The Legislature was to begin on the first Tues- 
day of January every year instead of in December.!!° 

On the power of the Legislature, two new amend- 
ments were made. By the one the Legislature was 
prohibited ‘‘to enact laws annuling the contract of mar- 
riage in any case where, by law, the courts of this Com- 
monwealth are, or hereafter may be, empowered to 
decree a dworce.’”"+ By the other, the Legislature 
could not create, renew, or extend any ‘‘corporate 
body’’ ‘‘with banking to discounting privileges, with- 
out six months’ previous public notice of the applica- 
tion for the same;’’ it could not grant charter for a 
longer period than twenty years; it reserved the right 
to alter, revoke or annul the charters thus granted:!!” 
The same section also provided that ‘‘no law hereafter 
enacted shall create, renew, or extend the charter of 
more than one corporation.’’ 

The regulation as to the formation of the districts 
was made more strict so as to limit the number of Sena- 
tors to two in ordinary district, and not more than four 
in city! 

Another restriction on the power of the Legislature 
was in the following addition to the VIIth article, that 
“‘the Legislature shall not invest any corporate body 
or individual with the privilege of taking private prop- 
erty for public uses, without requiring such corpora- 
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tion or individual to make compensation to the owners 
of said property, or give adequate security therefor, 
before such property shall be taken.’’14 It is obvious 
from this amendment and the others above that the 
Convention looked upon the extention of the corporate 
powers as dangerous in the future. 


3. JUDICIARY. 


The chief objection to the judiciary system estab- 
lished by the Constitution of 1790 was the tenure of 
judges ‘‘during good behavior.’’ Under the new Con- 
stitution, the judges of the supreme court were to hold 
offices for fifteen years, the president judges of the 
several courts of common pleas for ten years, and the 
associate judges of the courts of common pleas for 
five years. These judges, moreover, were to be nomi- 
nated by the Governor, and by and with the consent 
of the Senate appointed and commissioned by him. 
Furthermore, the Governor could remove any one of 
them ‘‘on the address of two-thirds of each branch of 
the Legislature.’’'!5 Thus, not only the tenure of office 
of judges was limited, but the Governor’s appointment 
power was curbed, giving the Senate a share therein. 

The justices of the peace, who were originally ap- 
pointed by the Governor to serve during good be- 
havior,'® were to be elected by the people and com- 
missioned by the Governor for a term of five years.11* 
The sheriffs and coroners, one person to each office, 
were to be chosen by the people and commissioned by 
the Governor, whereas there were originally two each, 
one of which was appointed by the Governor.1!® Pro- 
thonotaries of the supreme court were to be appointed 


14 Art. VII, Sec. IV. 
145 Art. V, Sec. IT. 

148 Old Art. V, Sec. X. 
ut Art. VI, Sec. VII. 
18 Thid., Sec. I. 
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by that court for three years if they so long behave, 
while prothonotaries and clerks of the several other 
courts, recorders of deeds, and registers of wills were 
to be elected by the people for three years and commis- 
sioned by the governor."!® Vacancies in those offices 
could be filled by the Governor until the next ensuing 
election.1!® 

Thus, the judiciary was brought nearer to the control 
of the people, directly or indirectly, and the Governor’s 
appointment power was greatly diminished as in other 
departments. 

4, FRANCHISE. 


The Constitution of 1790 gave the power to vote to 
‘fevery freeman’’ who had resided within the State 
‘‘two years’’ and paid the tax for a period of same 
years. The new feature in the new Constitution was 
the inclusion of the adjective ‘‘white’’ to further dis- 
tinguish ‘‘every freeman.’’ The residential require- 
ment was diminished to ‘‘one year’’ in the State and 
‘‘ten days immediately preceding”’ in the district. The 
taxation requirement remained the same, except that 
such a tax was to have been levied at least ten days 
before the stated election. A new clause was included 
for the benefit of the legal voters who had removed to 
other state but who had returned in which case the 
residential requirement was ‘‘six months’’ in the 
State.1*° 

The proviso in the old Constitution gave right to 
vote to ‘‘sons’’ of qualified voters between the ages of 
21 and 22, who had resided in the State two years, even 
if they have not paid the tax. The new proviso ex- 
tended this to ‘‘white freeman, citizens of the United 
States’’ and the residential requirement to one year 
and ten days in the election district.!*° 


1° Art. VI,, Sec. ITI. 
120 Art. III, Sec. I. 
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The new Constitution, then, specifically limited the 
franchise to the ‘‘white’’ freeman. On the other hand, 
it diminshed the residential requirement by half, with 
the additional requirement of ten days’ residence in the 
district. It specifically also enabled those who had 
once removed from the State to vote upon fulfillment 
of the above residential requirement. 


5D. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


The old constitution of 1790 made no provision for 
amendments. Naturally the necessity for legislation 
upon this point was generally felt; in fact, this was one 
of the causes which delayed the calling of the revision 
convention. The result was the new article X on the 
amendments. 

The new article provided that any amendment to the 
constitution may be proposed in the Senate or House 
of Representatives. If it is agreed to ‘‘by a majority 
of the members elected to the each house’’ in two suc- 
cessive sessions, after being published in the news- 
papers in every county, it will be again published three 
months. Then it will be submitted to the people. If 
the people approve of it ‘‘by a majority of the quali- 
fied voters of their State voting thereon,’’ the pro- 
posed amendment became a part of the constitution. 
But no amendments shall be made oftener than once in 
five years. 

The innovating feature of this new article is the 
approval of the proposed amendment ‘‘by a majority 
vote’’ of the Legislature and the people, instead of 
‘<two-thirds’’ vote in many other states. 

With regard to the appointment of officers of the 
state whose election is not provided in the constitution, 
the subject was to be dealt with by the legislation. The 


1 Art. X. Borgeaud, Adoption and amendment of constitutions, 
Chapter V. 
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non-citizens and the members of the U. S. Congress 
were barred from such election or appointment; the 
same was to hold true with the members of the State 
Legislature.’2*. Furthermore, it was provided that all 
officers shall hold their offices during the term of years 
as provided, provided they shall behave themselves 
well.128 


IV. CONCLUSION. 


The work of the Convention was completed. The 
text of the revised constitution was presented to the 
people in toto, along with the text of the constitution of 
1790. Hach new provision in the one, each part being 
suppressed in the other, was clearly shown by italics. 
Twelve thousand copies were printed in the English 
language, and three thousand in the German. ‘The 
members of the Convention were enjoined to distribute 
them in their respective districts.1*4 

The constitution was voted upon by the people of the 
State on October 9, 1838, as provided by the law. The 
votes stood: for the amendment, 113,971; against the 
amendments, 112,759. The majority was, thus, only 
1,212.75 The result was counted by the speaker of the 
Senate and announced on December 11, 1838, in the 
presence of both houses.1* The governor’s proclama- 
tion by the secretary of the commonwealth announced 
the adoption of the proposed amendments and the new 
Constitution became effective in January, 1839. 

The necessary changes to be made in the machinery 
of the State on account of the New Constitution were 
called upon in an annual message to the Legislature 
by Gov. D. R. Porter in December, 1839,1*° and the 


12 Art. VI, Sec. VIII. 

1% Tbid., Sec. IX. 

14 Debates, XII, 238, 306; XIII, 100-02. In 1790, 3500 English and 
1500 German copies were published. 

2% Thid., XIII, 260-62. 

26 Papers of Governors, VI, 638-9. 
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Legislature proceeded to provide the necessary pro- 
visions therefor. 

In concluding this paper let us summarize what 
has been done. The principal features of the new Con- 
stitution were: Change of the political year from De- 
cember to January; limiting the governor’s re-eligibil- 
ity to the office to two terms of three years each in any 
term of nine years; reducing the Senatorial term to 
three years; restricting the power of the Legislature 
to grant banking privileges; diminishing the gover- 
nor’s patronage by vesting the election of nearly all 
officers heretofore appointed by him in the people or 
their representatives; investing the Senate with the 
power to confirm governor’s nominations of the judi- 
cial officers, in open doors; abolishing the judicial ten- 
ure of ‘‘during good behavior’’ and applying limited 
terms, from five to fifteen years; extending the right 
of suffrage to all ‘‘white’’ freeman and reducing the 
residential requirement to one year, and also to 
‘‘white’’ freemen citizens of the U. S. who had resided 
in the State one year and ten days in the district, with- 
out paying any tax; and providing the method of 
amending the constitution ‘‘by a majority’’ in the 
Legislature and of the people.1?7 

In other words, the new constitution successfully 
curbed the governor’s appointing power and other 
patronages, brought the judiciary closer to the people 
by limiting the tenure of offices and by giving the Sen- 
ate to confirm the nomination, and added the method 
of amending the constitution in the future—these were, 
it has been noticed already, the principal features agi- 
tated before the calling of the convention. 

‘*Influence of democracy was permeating every sec- 
tion of the country;’’ wrote Jenkins, ‘‘life tenure in 
offices were broken down; the aristocracy of office hold- 


127 Of, Egle, History of Penna., 249; Jenkins, op. cit., II, 286-7. 
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ers was retired; and the people took actual possession 
of their governments.’ However, the new constitu- 
tion was not a perfect weapon and the new reform 
movement was soon to start anew. More important 
questions to be yet dealt with in the near future were 
questions of franchise, of universal education, of the 
political year, of the tenure of offices in all depart- 
ments, and of the legislative power over the corpora- 
tions. Thus, before the constitution of 1873 was 
adopted, it had to undergo three revisions in 1850, 
1857, and 1864. The return in 1873 to the constitution 
of 1790 in many provisions is, indeed, very interest- 
ing.129 


128 Jenkins, op. cit., II, 287. 

12 As for example, the return of the tenure of judges to “during good 
behavior,” political year again began in December, etc. See “Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania—Constitution of the United States.” Harrisburg, 
1916. 
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ELISHA WILLIAMS’ DIARY OF 1776. 


NOTE. 


This book was used by my great-grandfather, Elisha Williams, when 
he was Adjutant in Ward’s Regiment, under Washington in the Revolu- 
tionary War. His name appears on the last page but one, signed E. 
Williams. : 

The entries cover two months—from Sept. 1, to Nov. 2, 1776. 

The Headquarters are indicated as between New York and Harlem. 
Page 22. 

The book contains the General Orders for the day, beginning with 
Password and Countersign for each day. 

There are many warnings to the men against straggling from the 
camp—disturbing private property—neglect of orders &c. 

Many references to Court-Martials. 

Several fine exhortations to good conduct in prospect of battle pp. 135, 
148 etc. 

Elisha Williams b. Beverly, Mass. 1757, Yale 1775, d. 1845, was 
descended through his father, from Gov. Dudley, through his mother 
from the Winthrops of Boston. 

(Signed) W. Hypr APPLETON, 
1100 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 


Head Quarters Ist Sepr. 1776. 


Major Livingston, charg’d with having orderd a negro to fire on a 
Soldier of Colo. Newcombs Regt. is orderd to be confind and brought 
to Trial—but the General is sorry to see the soldiers defending their 
Country, in time of eminent danger rioting and attempting to do them- 
selves Justice—the plunderes of Lord Sterlings house are order’d to 
restore to the QMG what they have taken in failure thereof they will 
be certainly hang’d— 

It is the Generals orders that the remainder of Sutons & Katchlons 
Battallions be joined to Stands Battallion, that Major Kays be also 
under the special command of Colo. Stands, that then these Battallions 
with Sheer, Magaws, Colonel Hutchinsons, Colo. Atleys, Colo. Miles, 
Colo. Wards Regt be Brigaded under General Miffling and Shaw now 
here march as soon as possible to King Bridge the QMG will supply 
Waggons if to be spar’d—Both officers and soldiers are informed that 
the retreat from the Island was made by the unanimous advice of all 
the General officers not from any doubt of the spirit of the Troops but 
because they found these Troops very much fatigued with hard duty 
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and divided into many detachments while the Enemy had their main 
body on the Island and capable of receiving assistance from the shipping 
—in these circumstances it was thought unsafe, to transport the whole 
of the army on an Island or engage them with a part, therefore unequal 
numbers—Whereas now one whole army is collected together without 
intervening, while the Enemy can receive little assistance from the ships 
and their army is and must be divided into many bodies and fatigue 
with keeping up a communication with their ships, whereas ours are 
connected and can act together, they must effect a landing under many 
disadvantages that if officers and soldiers are vigilant and alert to 
prevent surprize & add spirit when they approach there is no doubt of 
our success. 

Ebenezer Gray is appointed Brigade major to General Parsons. 

The following Dispositions is made of the several Regiments so as 
to form Brigades under the Commanding officers respectively men- 
tioned— 

Genl Parsons—Huntington; Prescott, Ward; Durkee; Tyler. 

Genl Nixon—Varnum; Hitchcock; Nixon; Bayley. 

Genl McDougal—Ritzma; Smallwood; Webb; Antificer. 

Genl Clinton—Glover; Reed; Baldwin; Learned. 

Genl Scott—Lasher; Mortcomb; Drake; Humphry. 

Genl Heard—Contland; Johnson; Newcomb; Freeman; Martin. 

Genl Wadsworth—Douglass; Sage; Seldon; Gray; Stilman Comd; 
Silliman; Thomson; Lewis; Mead; Stinman. 

Genl Fellows—Holman; Cary; Smith; Douglass Comd; Douglass; 
Petutono; Cook; Talcut; Chapman; Chester; Chester; Pitkin; Bald- 
win; Strong; Newbury; Sargent Comd; Sheldon; Talcott. 

* * * Her sons can only expect success. Now is the time for every 
man to exert himself & make his country glorious or become contempt- 
ible. 

Commanding officers of regiments are to take care that they have 
hard bread and pork enough for 2 days kept by them constantly. The 
neglect of former orders in this respect has occasioned some of the 
hardships the troops have lately sustaind. If there is any delay at 
the commissaries head officers will compose and quiet their men and 
mention it by way of letter to the general. 


Headquarters Sept. 1, 1776 

It being necessary there should be an arrangement of the troops in 
order that they may act with union and firmness—the army as brigaded 
yesterday is arranged into 3 Grand Divisions under the following 
officers viz. major-Gen Putnam to command the following brigade—Genl 
Parsons; Genl Clinton; Genl Scott; Genl Fellows; Colo Silliman. The 
Center division under general Spencer & Genl Green the former to 
command the whole until Genl Green’s recovery, viz. Genl Clinton; 
Genl Nixon; Genl McDougal; Genl Heard; Genl Wadsworth; Colo 
Douglass; Colo Chester; Colo Sargent. 

General Heaths to consist of Genl Mifflins brigade and Genl George 
Clinton. 
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The Center division to hold themselves in readiness to march immedi- 
ately to Harlem to prevent the enemys landing on this Island. 

Samuel Augustus Barker to act as brigade major to the brigade 
under Colo Douglass. 

Colo Haslets Regt to march to Genl Mifflins to whose brigade he is 


to belong. 
Brigade Orders 2d Sept. 1776 


Ordered that the Captains of each company in Colo Talcots & Major 
Sheldens regiments appoint a camp court a man to digg Vaults for the 
soldiers to ease themselves in & the Captains are ordered to see that 
they do it faithfully and clean of all filth & dirt around the barracks, 
as nothing is so conducive to health as cleanliness and nothing brings 
on putred fevers so soon as the filth of camps and mens easing them- 
selves about the camp, therefore it is strictly enjoind on all officers to 
see that the above Order is put in Execution. 

The Adjutants of the above regiments will apply to M Dolliver at 
4 °Clock every day till farther orders to receive orders. Colo Talcot 
& Major Shelden is to make a return of what ammunition they have in 


their respective Regts. 
Headquarters 3d Sept. 1776 


The genneral hopes after the inconveniences that have been com- 
plaind of & felt that the commanding officers of corps will never in 
future suffer their men to have less than 2 days provisions always upon 
hand ready upon any emergency—if hard bread cannot be had flower 
must be drawn and the men must bake it into bread or use it otherwise 
in the most agreeable manner they can. They are to consider that in 
all the last War of America no soldiers (Exception Garrison) were ever 
furnished with bread ready bak’d nor could they get ovens on their 
march the same must be done now. 

The brigades under Genl Spencer are still to keep themselves in 
readiness to march at the shortest notice, but in the meantime to have 
regimental & brigade parades assignd them in case of an alarm before 
they move, these parades not to interfere with any of those in Genl 
Putnams division to avoid which the officers commanding them are to 
consult him, and each other that they may be dispos’d of the best 
advantage. 

When regiments march away in future the officers are to see that 
the men take the tent pools away in their hands and all their camp 
kettles & see the tents tied up carefully and a sufficient gaurd left to 
take care of them. 

The brigades of genl Putnams division to furnish 50 men to attend 
at the hospital upon Dr. Morgan to whoom their names are to be 


returned. 
Brigadeer for the day Genl Parsons 


Colo Silliman Lt. Colo. Chandler, major Woods; for main Gaurd Major 
Sherman Brigade major Henly 

Brigade Orders Sept. 3 
The officers of gaurds in the brigade are ordered to make a report to 
the officer of the day who will give them a form and the officer of the 
day to make a proper return to the commandant. 
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No excuse will be taken from the Adjutants for not bringing their 
gaurds & fatigue men on the grand parade while the troop is beating 
all the drums and fifes in the brigade are orderd to attend at troop & 
retreat beating—the drum and fife major of the 16th Regt. are to beat 
off from the Cols. quarters at Mr. Leroys house. 


Headquarters Sept. 3d 1776. 

The general most earnestly requests that the several brigadeers & 
commandant of brigades get their respective corps in the best order as 
soon as possible and in this purpose they should join in brigade as soon 
as can be on a parade appointed for that purpose. 

The brigade majors according to the new arrangement are to attend 
every day for orders while they stay in town if they should march to 
reinforce Genl McDougals brigade they will fix upon one to come to 
headquarters every day for orders. 

Genl. Fellows brigade to furnish a Capt. 2 subs and 50 men for boat 
duty till farther orders to parade at headquarters every day at 8 
o’Clock. 

Some instances of infamous cowardice and scandalous plunder have 
lately appeared, the genera! is restive to bring the offenders to exemplary 
punishment. The notion that seems to too much prevail of laying hold 
of property not under immediate care of gaurd is utterly distructive of 
all honesty or good order & will soon prove the ruin of any army where 
it prevails. 

It is therefore hoped the officers will exert themselves to put a stop 
to it on all future occasions if they do not e’er long death will be the 
portion of some of the offenders. 

The State of the ammunition and arms should be a subject of constant 
attention to every officer. 

The general hopes the justice of the great cause in which we are 
engag’d the necessity and importance of defending their country pre- 
serving the liberties & warding of the destruction meditated against it 
_ will inspire every man with firmness and resolution in time of action 
which is now approaching, ever remembring that upon the blessing of © 
heaven and the bravery of the troops our country only can be sav’d—the 
general orders a return of every regiment to be made immediately & 
delivered to the brigaders and commandants of brigades so that the 
brigade returns may be made by 12 o’Clock tomorrow. 

The near approach of the enemy obliges the gaurds to be doubled the 
several brigade majors are immediately to settle the duty of their 
brigades according to their strength—this is confind to Genll Putnam’s 
division. 

Brigadeer for the day Genll Scott; Field officers for the piquett Colo 
Hinniman Lt Colo Thompson & major Cranfield—for main gaurd major 
Lee—Brigade major Fish. 

Capt Hezekiah Holdridge of Colo Wyllis’s regt. is appointed to act 
as major for the present. 


VoL. XLVITI.—22 
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Brigade orders 4th Sept. 1776 

Its expected by the commandant that the three regiments under his 
command will in future turn out upon their regimental parades at 
Reville beating in the morning till such times as a alarm post are 
assignd them and then to repair to the alarm posts assignd them— 
the officers of gaurds are orderd to visit the centries between every 
relieve in the night and report such centries as are negligent & unat- 
tentive to their duty. 


Head quarters 4th Set. 1776 
Parole America C Sign Shelburne 

It is with amazement & concern the genneral finds that the men of 
every regiment are suffered to be constantly rambling about & at such 
distance from their respective quarters & incampments as to render it 
impossible to collect them under arms in time to oppose the enemy on 
any sudden approach he therefore not only commands but earnestly 
recommends & Exhorts the Colonells & commanding officers of corps as 
they value their own reputation & the safety of the army and the good 
of the cause to put an immediate & effectual stop to such unsoldier like 
practices as one stop towards the accomplishment of which he orders the 
Rools to be calld 3 times a day & that all those who shall be absent 
without leave be immediately punished. 

The Sick of the several regiments of militia are to be discharged if 
they are well enough to go home and choose to be discharged—all other 
sick are to be provided for in such a manner and in such places as 
the director Genll of the hospital & the several regimental surgeons 
shall think best for them. In giving them discharges particular care 
is to be taken by the Colonell & genneral Wolcott to see that none but 
those that are really sick be discharged, and that these discharges be 
given in writing by Genl Wolcott. 

The genneral does in most express & peremptory terms insist upon 
exact and regular returns of the several regiments and Corps and the 
brigadeer & officers commanding brigades are to see that this order is 
strictly complied with without delay as it is essentially necessary that 
the genneral be acquaintd with the exact state of the army. 

Colo Glover during the absence of Genll Clinton is to be considered 
as commandant of his brigade & to be obeyed accordingly. 

The increasd number of waggons will in future admit of more regula- 
tion in marching the regiments than has yet prevaild, whevever therefore 
the regiments are ordered to march they should get their baggage in 
readiness but not move until conveniences are provided—the Q Master of 
the regiment should then overlook it & stop all heavy, useless lumber, 
and the commanders of regiments would do well to take particular care 
in this matter no colonell is to Seize any boat or waggon by his own 
authority on penalty of having his baggage turnd our & left. 

The brigade majors are ordered to have their brigades returns immedi- 
ately made or the genneral will put the delinquents under an arrest, 
unless the adjutants fail in their duty, they are to put such adjutants 
under arrest. 
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Headquarters 5th Sept 1776 
Parole Chatham C Sign maryland 

The brigade majors immediately to settle a court martial making 
an allowance for the absence or indisposition of any officer—they are to 
meet at the brick house near the encampment late of Genll McDougals 
tomorrow at 10 o’Clock—notice to be given accordingly they are first 
to try the Scoundrels who have been detected in pillaging & plundering 
Ld Sterlings & other property. 

Such as were directed by yesterdays orders to apply to Genl Wolcot 
for discharges are in future to apply to the brigadeer under whoom this 
regiment is mang’d. 

Brigadeer for the day Genll Parsons. Field officers for piquett Colo 
Wyllis Lt Colo Sohonnat. For main gaurd major Holdridge. Brigade 
major Leavenworth. 

Beekmans Seat between New York & Harlem 6th September 1776 
Genll Spencers Orders for the middle division 

The commanders of each brigade is to send to this place a return of 
the strength of the brigade, all the brigade majors of sd division to 
attend at this place for Orders at 2 o’Clock this day one orderly Ser- 
jeant from each brigade to be sent to attend here immediately and so 
from day to day until farther orders—Colo Sargent is to exert himself 
to the utmost of his power to forward the works at Horns Hook—Genll 
McDougal is desird to send 100 men sufficiently officered to assist in 
coning on the works. 

All part of this division are exhorted and intreated to Exert them- 
selves to make all possible defence in such ways as shall be pointed out 
by the Engineers without delay, all gaurds belonging to this division 
are positively ordered to stop ali persons attempting to travel that do 
not produce a pass authenticated according to General Orders. 


Headquarters 6th Sepr. 1776 
Parole Pitt C Sign Cambden 

David Henly Esqr. is appointed D A Genll, until farther orders and is 
immediately to repair to Genll Spencers division to regulate the several 
returns & to fill other duties of sd office extending his care to the divi- 
sion under Genl Heath he is to be obeyd and respected accordingly. 
Colo Glover commandant of Genll Clintons brigade is to recommend a 
suitable active officer for major of brigade in major Henlys stead—the 
genneral expects the majors of brigade be very active and carefull to 
get their brigades in the best order to bring on their fatigue and gaurds 
early for the proper release of returns to be made, & to march with a 
brigade to the alarm posts as frequent as possible. The adjutants being 
under the particular direction they are to see they do their duty & to 
put them under an arrest when they fail in it. The majors of brigades 
and adjutants are reminded that the returns are all expected in tomor- 
row both regimental & brigade in order to compleat the genneral return, 
any one who fails will be noticed in public orders. 

Brigadeer for the day Genll Scott Field officers Colo. Cary Lt. Colo. 
Langly major Paine gaurd major Sprout. Brigade major Fish 
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Genll Spencer Orders 
Genll Nixon to send an adjutant from his brigade to headquarters for 
orders & the parole & Countersign tomorrow at'11 o’Clock the brigade 
majors to attend daily at 2 o’clock to receive orders, until farther 


orders. 
Regimental Orders 8th Sept. 1776 


It is with amazement and concern that the Colonell could not see one 
commisd officer at Rool call last night of three or four companies, the 
orderly Serjeants of each company to make a return to the Colo. at 
every Rool call whether there is any missing or not (officers & privates) 
if the Serjeants neglect this part of their duty they may depend upon 
being confind & Reducd to the Ranks, & any officer absent that is not 
on duty shall be punishd to the utmost of the Law—the regiment for 
the future to parade on the regimental parade together at morning and 
evening Rool call with their arms 

complaint has been made that the Serjeants are very slow in turning 
out their men. for the future any Serjeant that does not bring on 
his men in 15 minutes after the Drum beats, the adjutant is orderd to 
confine him, if it should appear it was the fault of the men the Serjeants 
are to let the adjutant know who they are & he is to confine them 


Headquarters Sepr 9, 1776 

Elias mather is appointd QMaster to Colo Tylers Rgt Garndner Car- 
penter pay master to Colo Huntingtons Regt the Colo or commanding 
officers of regiments or where paymasters are appointd are to prepare 
& send in pay abstracts for the month of July & august, the paymaster 
will attend at his old office at Lispenards thursday and friday to receive 
those of the division under Genll Putnam 

a time & place will be appointd in Genll orders to morrow to receive 
those of Genll Heaths & Genll Spencers division 

Adjutant Bradford to do the duty of brigade major to Genll Nixons 
brigade during Major B illness 

The maryland brigade being orderd to march, Genll Tiltons is to 
supply 230 men in their stead till farther Orders 

The several brigade majors are required to have their men on their 
grand parade precisely at 8 o’Clock every morning or they will be 
publickly reprimanded, the late relief of gaurds is the Subject of 
genneral complaint, no failur or duty will be excusd, unless the adju- 
tants are put under an arrest 





Genll Spencers Orders 9th Sepr 1776 
Every reigment to lay on their arms this night the Colonells or com- 
manding officers of every regiment in this division take particular care 
that the arms in their respective regiments are kept in good order and 
ready for immediate action. 
Colo Chester to send an adjutant to head quarters for orders tomorrow 


Headquarters 10th Sepr 1776 
major Fort of Colo Kirklands battalion tried by a genll court martial 
for cowardice whereof Colo Wyllis was president & shamefully abandon- 
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ing his post on Long Island the 20th of August is acquitted of cowardice 
but convicted of misbehaviour in the other Instance, he is therefore 
sentenced to be dismis’d the army as totally unqualified to hold a mili- 
tary commission— 
Adjutant Langlenbury & Lt Kackling tried for the same offence are 
acquittd, the genneral approves the sentences as to Langlenbury & 
Kackling & orders them to join their regiments—but as their is reason 
to believe further evidences can be obtaind with respect to the major 
he is to continue under an arrest until they can attend. the brigade 
majors of the day to carry the parole & countersign to the several gaurds 
as formerly—taking care it be done early the brigade majors are 
directed to have the several regiments join in brigade as often as pos- 
sible & to be very carefull that they are thoroughly acquaintd with their 
alarm posts and the lines they are to man 

the genneral observes with great concern that so little care is taken 
to prevent the men from stragling from their quarters. the genneral 
therefore desires that both officers & men would attend to it and con- 
sider how much their supply and depends upon their being at hand 
when wanted. the orders for calling the Rools 3 times a day is to be 
punctually obey’d and any officer omitting will be brought to a court 
martial 

Genneral complaints are made of the adjutants being remiss in duty 
the genneral informs them he expects alacrity and dispatch of business 
equal to the importance of our Situation & will certainly make some 
example of which he hopes may not be the case that their should be 
any further complaint 

A court martial to sitt tomorrow for the trial of Colo. Rappile com- 
plaind of by Colo Lashier for refusing to do his duty 

Major Scammel is appointd a temporary assistant adjutant genneral 
and is to repair to Genll. Heaths division he is to be obeyd and respected 


accordingly 
Brigadeer for the day Glover 


Field officers Colo Ward Lt Colo Stockholm 


Headquarters 11th 1776 

Colo Palfney paymaster will receive the pay abstracts agreeable to 
yesterdays orders of Genll Spencers division at Genll McDougals 
quarters near harlem saturday and sunday at Genll Heaths division at 
his quarters at any time 

Such regiments as their paymasters have yet been appointed the field 
officers of sd regiment are desird to recommend suitable persons for 
that purpose. every reccommendation is to be Signd by all the field 
officers present 


Division Orders 11th Sepr 1776 
That the brigades in this division be on their arms this night in 
readiness to turn out on the shortest notice. 
Colo Douglass to furnish the gennerals gaurd to morrow & send an 
adjutant to headquarters for Orders to morrow 
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Headquarters 13th Sepr. 1776 


Parole Newark C Sign Amboy 
Serjeant Clemens late of the gennerals gaurd convicted by a court 
martial of of duty and is ordered to be reducd to the Ranks. the 


genneral approves the sentence and orders him to be sent back to the 
Regt. from whence he was taken. The visiting officer has again reported 
that the men from Colo Sillimans Col Lewis & Colo Thompsons Regts. 
go upon gaurd with deficient ammunition & bad arms the Genll hopes 
the officers of those Regts. will immediately attend to it. 

Simeon Leonard late Lt. in Colo Leonards Regt. having resignd his 
commission is appointed paymaster to ad regt.—Genll Fellows brigade to 
remove into the out houses & Raft the boards which compose their 
encampment to Kings bridge or such a part as shall be judged necessary 
for them 
A Disappointment with respect to a proper place for the Removal of the 
sick in some measure vacates the orders of yesterday & the following is 
now to be attended to & obeyd. the situation of the army rendring it 
difficult to afford that relief and support to sick in the city of new 
york which their cases may require, in order the most effectual & speedy 
manner to remove the sick to some place where they can be supplied 
with every thing necessary for them the Genll directs the Surgeons of 
each brigade under the immediate inspection of the brigadeers to exam- 
ine the State of the Sick and make a list of the names of which as 
they suppose can remove themselves to the brigadeer genneral of the 
brigade who is desird to send such convalescent persons to some con- 
venient place in the nieghbourhood of new york to be chosen by & under 
the care of a discreet officer and one of the regimental Surgeons who is 
in the most prudent manner to make the necessary provision for the 
reception and support of such convalescent persons who are immediately 
to be returnd to their regiments as their health will admitt of doing 
duty. 

Such as are so ill as not to be able to remove themselves are to be 
collected under the care of another officer of the like Rank in one place 
and notice given to the director genll. that they may—lIn each of the 
above cases the Superending officer is permitted to lay out money in 
the most frugal manner for the comfortable Subsistance of his Sick 
which will be allow’d him on rendring his account 

Charles Hobly Hubbart, Esqr. is appointed paymaster to Colo Sargents 


regt. 
Division Orders 15th Sepr. 1776 


Genll Wadsworth to furnish Genll Spencers Gaurd to morrow & Send 
an adjutant to headquarters for orders to morrow 


Headquarters 14 Sepr. 1776 
Parole Bristall C Sign Roxbury 
The court of inquiry on major Hatfield not being able to proceed he 
is to be released from his arrest until they can attend 
The genneral is exceedingly anxious that every soldier should be well 
provided with ammunition & desirus that every officer will be carefull 
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to see that there is no deficiency in this respect as it is highly probably 
that they may soon be caild to action 

It is so critical a period and so interest to every true lover of his 
country that the genneral hopes that every officer & soldier will Exert 
themselves to the utmost. It is now no time for ease and indulgence 


Headquarters 17th Sepr. 1776 
The genneral most heartily thanks the troops commanded yesterday by 
Major Leech who first advanced upon the Enemy & the others who so 
resolutely supported them—The behavious of yesterday is such a con- 
trast of that of some troops the day before as may show what may be 
done where officers & soldiers Exert themselves— 
Once more therefore the genneral calls upon Officers & soldiers to act up 
to the Noble cause in which they are Engaged & support the Honours 
& Liberty of their Country, the Gallant & brave Colo. Knowlton who 
was an Honour to any Country having fallen yesterday while gloriously 
Fighting. 
Captain Brown is to take command of that party led by Colo. Knowlton. 
Officers and men are to obey him accordingly the loss of the Enemy 
yesterday would undoubtedly been much greater if the orders of the 
commander in chief had not in some instances been contradicted who 
however well may mean right not to contradict it is therefore order’d 
that no officers command’g a party & having received orders from the 
commander in Chief depart from them with’t counter orders from the 
same authority—and as many may other wise Err thro Ignorance the 
Army is now Acquainted that the Generals orders are delivered by the 
Adjutant General or one of his aid-de-camps Mr. Teghman or Colo Moy- 
land Q. Master General—Brigade Majors are to attend at Head 
Quarters every day at 12 o’Clock & as soon as possible report where 
their several Brigades or Regiments are Posted Many Regts. have not 
been relieved for want of attendance of their Brigade Majors for Orders 
it is therefore the Duty & Interest of Every Brigadier to see that his 
Brigade Major attends at 12 o’Clock at Noon & 5 at Night & they are 
to be carefull to make their Adjutants attend them every Day. the 
several Majors & Brigadier Generals are desir’d to send to Head 
Quarters on Account of the places where they are Quarter’d until some 
General Arrangement for Duty is fix’d Each Brigadier is to furnish 
for Guards who are to Parade at their respective Brigade Quarters in 
such proportion as they shall direct. such Regts as have Expended their 
Ammunition or are otherways Deficient are immediately to be supply’d 
by applying to the Adjutant General for an Order, but ye Regt. is first 
to be paraded and their ammunition examind. The Commanding Officers 
is then to report how such Deficiency has happen’d. 


Headquarters September 18 1776. 
The Brigade Majors are immediately to settle a court Martial for the 
Tryal of Prisoners to meet at the Brick House back of the Lines immedi- 
ately Orderly Sergts. from Genl. McDugals General Parsons Genl. 
Nixons General Wadsworth General Heards Colo. Duglass & Colo Silli- 
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mans brigade to attend at Head Quarters every Day. Commanding 
Officers of Regiments and all other officers are Commanded in the 
strictest manner to prevent all plundering & seize any person carrying 
of Plunder whether they belong to the same Regiment or not, on what- 
ever pretence—& the General positively command that such plunder be 
immediately carried to the next Brigadier or commanding officer of the 
Regt. who is Instantly to have the Offender Whippd on the Spot. The 
Regimental Surgeons are to take care of their own sick for the present, 
untill a General Hospital can be Establishd. upon a proper footing. They 
are to keep as near their Regts, as possible & in case of action have the 
care of the sick under the care of their Mates and be at hand to assist 
the wounded. Under the pretence of ranging or scouting the greatest 
irregularitys & excesses have been Committed, the General therefore 
forbids in the most Express manner any such Partys but by leave of the 
Brigadier Genl. of the day in writing and they -allways under the 
direction of an officer the general does not mean to discourage patrolling 
& scouting parties when properly regulated on the other hand he will 
be pleased with & accept of any good Officers who are desirous of being 
thus Employd & will Distinguish them. General Parsons Genl. Scott 
& Colo. Sargenats Brigaders are to March over Kingsbridge & take 
General Heaths orders for Encamping Colo Sheas Magaws Hartel & the 
Regiment under the Command of Broadhead are to return to Mount 
Washington & be under the Immediate Command of General Mifflin. 
Colo. Wards Regiment from Connecticut may for the Presant be An- 
nexed to the Brigade Commanded by Colo. Seargeant. Generl. Miflings 
McDougals Heardes Wadsworths & Fellows Brigades & the Brigade 
under the Command of Colo Silliman and Douglass are to have each a 
Regt. in the Field Evening by McCartrights House back of the Lines at 
5 O’Clock this afternoon as Piquet Advance Posts the whole to be under 
the command of Brigadier Generals who are to see thay are properly 
posted from the North River round to the Encampment above the Road. 

Genl. McDougal Brigadier of the Day & to appoint the Field officers 
of the Picquet. All Fireing in Camp is Expressly forbid but under the 
Direction of an Officer at Retreat Beating Any offender to be immedi- 
ately seized & receive 10 Lashes by order of the nearest Brigadier or 
Colo. of a Regiment. 

An exact return of each Regt. to be given to the Adjutant General 
Without Delay noticing the Number of Men Killed & Wounded in the 
Late Skirmish on the 16th. 

The Brigadiers & Officers commanding Brigades are to settle with 
the Quarter Master General for the Waggons which may be necessary 
to do the Ordinary Dutys of the Brigade & the latter is to Furnish them 
accordingly. 

Furnished with detachments from the several Brigades below Kings- 
bridge & Every day until farther orders. 

The above party to be paraded at 4 o’Clock this afternoon precisely. 
Genl. Wadsworth Brigader for the Day will show them the ground and 
their posts. 
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General Heaths orders 19 Sepr. 1776. Brigadeer for the Day tomor- 
row Genl. Clinton Brigade Major Pawling. 


Head Quarters September 21 1776 
If the Quarter Master General has any sails or other covering he is to 


deliver them to General Spencer who will see that the Regts. most in 
need of them now under his immediate command are first supply’d. 
the Genl Exhorts the commandg officers of every Regiment & Corps to 
take the best & most Expeditious method of procuring cloth and neces- 
sarys for their Men before the Season gets too far advanced for the 
purpose thay are hereby authorized to send out one or more officers as 
the Nature of the case shall require & the Service will admit of to 
prepare & provide them Genl. Putnam & Spencer togather with the 
several Brigades on this side Kingsbridge are to look out the gaurd with- 
in our lines & fix upon places to build barracks or Hutts for Quartering 
the Men in no time should be lost in making the choice that covering 
may be had as soon as possible for the ease and comfort of the Men it 
is earnestly recommended to all Brigadiers & Commanding officers of 
Corps to see or know that the orders relative to their respective brigades 
&e are comply’d with & thay as well as commanding officers of Regi- 
ments &¢ are required to attend Strictly to the state of the Mens Health 
that those that are really sick may be supply’d in the best manner our 
circumstances will admit of while such as feign themselves to get excused 
from Duty must meet with no kind of countenance or favour, as it-will 
tend to throw the burthen upon the Spirited & willing Men who disdain 
such scandalous Practices. The Genl would remind all officers of the 
indispensable necessity their is of each of them exerting himself in the 
departments he acts in, and where their is the East & advantage nesse- 
sary from it as an Army let it be ever so large it then moves on like 
Clock Work Whereas without it it is no better than an ungovernable 
Machine, it serves only to purplex and distract those who attempt to 
conduct it, the Brigadier General & Brigade Major, of the Day are 
both to attend the parade at Guard Mounting to see them brought on 
& Marched off & to continue near the advanced lines till they are 
released the next Day, in order they may be ready in case of an Attack 
to Command at the Lines, when they are released thay are to report 
Extraordinaries to the Commander in Chief. 


Division Orders 21st Sepr 1776 
Brigadier for the Day Tomorrow 
General Parsons 
Brigade Major Derk 
The President of Court Martial adjourned till Monday will appoint 
some proper person to act as Judge Advocate. 


Headquarters 24th Sepr 1776 
Parole Bristoll 
C Sign Salem 
The quarter master Genll & chief engineer are to mark the ground 
tomorrow on which the barracks & hutts are to be built this side Kings- 
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bridge, they are to call on the Genneral previous to their setting out on 
this business for direction. when the ground is marked out, the QMG 
is to cause the materials for building to be laid thereon as soon as 
possible. 

The genneral is inform’d that in consequence of his recommendation 
of the—instant many regiments have turnd out very chearfully to work 
whilst many others have sent few men for fatigue the first he thanks 
for their conduct while the others are to be informd that their conduct 
is to be mark’d. The general would have them recollect that it is for 
their own self defence these works are constructing and the sooner they 
are finished the sooner they will be able to erect warm and comfortable 
barracks or hutts for themselves to Lodge in. 

The militia which came to the assistance of this army under the com- 
mand of Genll Wolcott are to hold themselves in readiness to return 
home, before they go they are to return into the public stores every 
thing they drew from thence such as ammunition canteens campkettles 
&e &e. 

Major Henly aid-de-camp to genneral Heath whose activity courage 
and every other good quality, which can distinguish a brave & gallant 
soldier must endear him to every Lover of this country, having fallen 
in a late Skirmish on montizeuns Island while bravely leading a party 
on, his remains will be inter’d this afternoon at 5 o’Clock from the 
quarters of Major David Henly acting DQG. below the hill the redoubt 
is thrown up on the road—the genneral thanks the Colos and command- 
ing officers of regiments for their care in examing the tents and knap- 
sacks of the soldiers after plunder. he directs that what has been found 
be returnd to the house on the road below head quarters, and that 
regimental court martials immediately still, to try every one who cannot 
prove that he came honestly by what is found in his posesion. the 
offender to be punished as soon as the Sentence is approv’d of by the 
colonell or commanding officer as a little wholesome severity may put 
a stop to such ruinous practices in future the genneral hopes a very 
strict enquiry will be made & no favours shown. The genneral does not 
admitt of any pretence for plundering whither it is tory property beyond 
the lines or not, it is equally a breach of orders and is to be punished 
in the officer who gives the orders or the soldiers who go without 

Such colonells or commanding officers of regiments as have not 
reported will be mentioned by name in tomorrows orders if reports are 
not made before. 

A working party of 1000 men properly officer’d to parade tomorrow 
morning at 7 o’Clock opposite to head quarters—the parade will be 
attended by some genneral officer who will put under arrest any officer 
who is found delinquent of having his men in time a field officer of the 
regiments posted at mount Washington to visit the gaurds there, the 
distance of the lines not admitting the Genll officers to go up— 


Division Orders 24th Sepr. 1776 
Parole Bristol C. Sign Salem 
A court of enquiry to sitt this day at 10 o’Clock to enquire into the 
reasons of the conduct of the several officers who commanded companies 
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on the night of the 22 instant in not landing their companies on Mont- 
ayeers Island agreeable to orders 
Brigadeer Genll Parsons President 
Colo Brewer Colo Malcomb 
Colo Ward Colo Pawling 
All persons command to attend the court which is to sitt at such place 
as the president shall appoint— 
John Hull Surgeon of Colonell Baldwins regiment of militia tried by 
a genll court martial whereof Colo. Lasher is president for having de- 
manded and receivd money of the soldiers for writing recommendations 
for the sick to be dischargd is found guilty by sd court & sentencd to be 
drumd out of the army 
the major Genll approves the Sentence and it to take place accord- 
ingly tomorrow at 10 Clock 
Brigadeer for the day Genll Clinton 
Brigade Major Gray 
field officers for the picquett Colo Swarthwart Lt. Colo Buncom & Major 
Mellins 


Headquarters 25th Sepr 1776 
Parole Cumberland C Sign Pitt 
The same number of men to parade tomorrow morning as this day for 
fatigue Colo Sargent is to send to the provost gaurd the Soldiers who 
were with Ensign Macomber and charg’d with plundering at Harlem 

The brigadeers who are in want of tents for their brigades are to 
meet at the QMG at 4 o’Clock this afternoon and divide such tents as 
are on hand amongst them 

Such regiments of militia as have returnd to the QMG the articles 
belonging to the public, they have receivd and to their respective 
Brigadeers the ammunition they have drawn of which they have first 
to produce certificates are discharg’d and may return home as soon as 
they think proper—the genneral hopes the commanding officers and all 
others of these regiments take care that no other men mix with them 
in going home and that particular care be taken that no horses be taken 
away by the men but what are certainly & properly employ’d in that 
Service— 

Found a Coat & Vest 2 pr breeches 2 stocks and sundry other articles 
the owner may have them by applying to Lt. Hughs or Lt. Tapp late 
of Colo. McDougals Regt. a Coat & gun are found among the things 
of the late Colo Knowlton the owner may have them by applying to 
Genll Putnams quarters 

Division Orders 25th Sepr 1776 
John Young and John Denniss private soldiers in Capt Stoutenburghs 
Co. Colo Grahams Regt. tried at a genll Court martial whereof Colo 
Lasher is president for having deserted the advance gaurd & for getting 
drunk. the prisoners are severally found guilty of a breach of the 8th 
article for which the court sentence them to receive 24 Lashes for leaving 
the parade & for getting drunk 28 Lashes—David Robbins of Capt 
Stewarts Co. tried by the same court martial for dessertion is found 
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guilty & Sentenced by the court to receive 20 Lashes—the Major Genll 
approves the sentences and orders them to be put in Execution tomor- 
row at head quarters of their own Regt. 
Brigadeer for the day Genll Scott 
: Brigade Major Pawling 
Field officers for picquett Colo Ward, Lt. Colo Cooper major moffet 


Headquarters 26th Sepr. 1776 

The court martial of which Colo Magaw is president having found that 
Lt. Stewart struck Serjeant Philips but that he was provok’d so to do 
by the Latter & acquitted him of threatning the life of Colo Silliman 
the Genll approves the Sentence & orders Lt Stewart to be releas’d from 
his arrest—the same court martial having tried and convictd Lt. Danll 
Pelton of Colo Putnams regt. of leaving camp 2 days and being absent 
without leave—the court order him to be mulctd one months pay. the 
genll approves the sentence & directs that care be taken accordingly in 
the next pay abstract. 

Sergt Philips of Capt Hubbels Co. & Colo Sillimans Regt. tried by 
the same court martial for cowardice & leaving his party on the 17th 
Instant was acquitted—the genneral approves the sentence and Orders 
him to be dischargd—the regiments of militia which composd the 
brigades commanded by Colo Douglass & Silliman being dismissd these 
Regts. are to join their former brigades 

The court martials for the trials of deserters & other crimes not 
capital are immediately to be form’d in the Several brigades & the 
sentences when approvd of by the brigadeer immediately executed— 
Colo Magaw being necessarily detaind from the court martial Colo 
Ewing is to preside during his absence—the genneral expects & insists 
that— all plunder and other things found in consequence of the exami- 
nation lately made be sent immediately to the white house on the road 
near head quarters deliverd to the Capt of the gaurd to be deposited 
there until further orders Colonells & commanding officers of regiments 
are to see this done immediately—the officer commanding the Rangers 
may give pases to any of his own parties but to none others 

Upon any alarm on approach of the enemy towards our lines, Genll 
Miffling with his brigade is to posess one left flank from the halloway 
by Colo Sargents late encampment to the point of Rocks on the left 
front of our lines and till the Regt. commanded by Colo Weden’s brigade 
is to be joined by the same—Genll McDougals is to repair to the plains 
back of Genll Miffling and be ready to supposr him on the piquett in 
the front as occasion may require—Genll Beels is to repair to the lines 
which cross the road by Colo Moylands lodgings & extend their right 
flank to the redoubts by Mr. Cortwrights house occuping the same 

Genll Wadsworth & Fellows are to take the remaining part of those 
lines or wait there for orders— 

Genll Heard is to parade and be ready to march whenever ordered. 
Genll Putnam is to command in front of the lines by Mr. Cortwrights 
house. Genneral Spencer in the Rear of him. 
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Division Orders 26th Sepr. 1776 
Brigadeer for the day Genll Parsons 


Brigade major Fish 
Headquarters 27th Sepr 1776 


Parole Hampton C Sign Walton 

Lt. Durkee of Colo Philips Regt. tried by a genll Court martial 
whereof Colo Ewen was president for leaving the Regt. without per- 
mission of his commanding officer and being absent about 20 days was 
acquitted by the Court—the genneral approves the sentence and orders 
him to be dischargd 

The returns are expected tomorrow at orderly time which the brigade 
majors and adjutants would do well to attend to. 

The Genll is not more surprized than vex’d to find that in spite of all 
his care to prevent unnecessary firing and waste of ammunition that 
every afternoon produces fresh instances of the shamefull discharges of 
musquetts when there is been no rain to wet or otherwise to injure the 
lead he now positively orders that there shall be no firing without leave 
from the brigadeer of the brigade they belong to who are to enquire 
immediately into the necessity of the Case & whether the cases cannot 
be drawn without— 

The genneral also directs that none but the out centries shall ever 
have their musquetts loaded and if these would be watchfull and vigilant 
on their parts they need not load until occasion shall require it. 


Division Orders 27th Sepr 1776 

Brigadeer for the Day Colo Sargent 
Brigade Major Talmage 

Field officers for advanced Gaurd Colo Drake Lt Colo Johnson & Major 
Cook—Field officers for the picquett Colonell Graham Lt Colo. Johnson 
of Serjeants brigade and major Barker. the Colonells & Commanding 
officers of regiments in Genll Heaths division who have not yet examined 
and searchd after plunder agreeable to Genll. orders of the 21st instant 
and reported to head quarters are immediately to make the strictest 
inquiry & report to head quarters at Kingsbridge. 1 Sub & 25 privates 
from Genll Parsons brigade to march each tomorrow morning & relieve 
the gaurd at Dobbs ferry they are to be supplied with one weeks pro- 
visions 

Brigade Orders 27th Sepr. 1776 

the commandant reminds the officers in his brigade that its absolutely 
against orders that any Card playing or other games of hazard should 
be practized in the army he is amazed that orders of all kinds are so 
little attended to. he will not overlook this breach of order in any 
officer or private man for the future. he likewise informs the brigade 
that 2 Lads in the 16th Regt. have by his order punished this day for 
card playing when at the same time they plead the example & counten- 
ance of their officers As the advance gaurds is mounted for 48 hours 
the mesmates of those on gaurd are to have their provisions cookd & 
one man out of a company is to cary the same for all the men of their 
company on that Gaurd dayly—the commandant also orders that all 
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the men of duty parade forenoon and afternoon for Exercise and 
maneuvring and that all the officers not on duty or necessarily calld of 
attend them. 
Head quarters 28 Sepr 1776 
Parole Stanford C Sign Rye 
Mr. Fen Wadsworth is appointed major of brigade to genneral Wads- 
worth 

Wm Higgins of Capt Hambletons Co. of artillery convicted by a 
genneral court martial of which Colo Weslen was president, of plunder- 
ing and stealing ordered to be whipd 39 Lashes the genneral approves 
the Sentence & orders it to be executed tomorrow morning at the usual 
time & place. 

A number of new rules & regulations of the army having come to 
hand the Several brigade majors are to receive their proportion & 
deliver them to the commanding officer of the several Regts. who are 
immediately to cause them to be read to the regiment and made known 
to both officers & men that there may be no pretence of ignorance. it is 
with great concern that the genneral finds so many excuses made by 
field officers & others who are ordered on Duty especialy on picquett by 
this means active and willing officers are discouraged he hopes trifling 
reasons & slight complaints will not be urged to avoid duty when the 
utmost vigilance & Care is necessary—the genneral has also in riding 
thro the camp observed a shamefull waste of privisions. large peices 
of fine beaf not only thrown away but left above ground to putrify while 
such practices continue, troops will be sickly—the Colonells or com- 
manding officers of regiments who have not done it are immediately 
to appoint campcourt a man—officers who have spirit & Zeal will see 
that such nuisances are remov’d—some of the camps nearest to head 
quarters are very faulty in this respect and will be pointed out in 
genneral orders if there is not a reformation—Stephen Moyland having 
resignd his office of QMG brigadeer Genll Miffling is appointd thereto 
till the pleasure of the congress is known—the QMG will deliver to 
Genll Spencers orders such tests as are wanting in Genll Wasdworths 
& Fellows’s brigade—that the approach of the enemy in the front of 
our lines may be communicated as speedily as possible 2 field pieces 
are to be fired by order of the brigadeer of the Day at the redoubt on 
the road by Colo Moylands. this is to be repeated by 2 others at head- 
quarters & the like number at Mount Washington—Colo Shee is to take 
command of Genn Mifflings brigade till farther orders—Genll Saltonstall 
is to order in 4 of the militia Regts, under his command who are to 
encamp on the hill opposite fort Washington towards the point opposite 
the encampment on the other side Harlem river—the genneral desires 
that the several works in which we are now engaged may be done as fast 
as possible as it is esentially necessary. 

In future when any officer is ordered on duty and through Ilness or 
any private reason cannot attend he is to procure one of equal Rank to 
do they duty for him unless some extraordinary occasion should cause 
an application to head quarters otherways a regular Roster cannot be 
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kept—the brigade majors are to furnish the Engineer with a detail of 
the men from their respective brigades orderd on fatigue this is to be 
left at his office near head quarters and when any alteration is made they 
are to furnish him with a new detail 

Major Bicker is orderd to attend the works and is to be excusd from 
other Duty—any soldier detected in cutting abettees without order from 
the chief engineer is to be sent to the provost gaurd and tried by a genll 
court martial, all officers are desird to put a stop to so dangerous a 
practice. 

Fatigue men are to breakfast before they go to the parade no man 
being allowd to return to his tent or quarters on that account 

The building up tents with bords is a practice peculiar to this army 
and in our present situation cannot be indulg’d without the greatest 
injury to the Service—the bords brought into the camp are for floors 
to the tents and officers will do well to prevent there being apply’d to 


any other use. 
Division Orders 28 Sepr 


Brigadeer for the day tomorrow Chester 
Brigade Major Dolliver 
Parole Norfolk C Sign York 
The movement of the enemy indicating a speedy attack the officers of 
every regiment of all ranks are to be very attentive to the State of arms 
& ammunition of their respective regiments, and are to be particular 
alert in case of an alarm. 

The order of yesterday in respect to the troops marching to their 
alarm posts and making themselves acquainted with the ground is to 
be carried into execution immediately. 

Ammunition boxes in each regiment not having ammunition in them 
to be collected that they may be fill’?d. Commanding officers of regiments 
will send them to their brigadeer quarters immediately— 

All the troops every morning are to be under arms a little before day 
& continue until sun rise when they may be dismis’d— 

As the Salvation of our country may depend very much upon a Strict 
obedience to this order it is hop’d the commanding officers of brigades 
& regiments will pay especial attention to it— 


Headquarters 29th Sepr. 1776 
Parole Fairfield C Sign Leyden 

Ensigns Fosdick & Shipman of Colo Webbs regiment but lately in a 
detachment of rangers under Capt. Holmes being tried by a genneral 
court martial whereof Colo. Widen was president for abusive language 
to their officers mutiny & disobedience of orders, they are convicted of 
giving abusive language to their officers & ordered to be reprimanded 
for their conduct before the officers of Colo Webbs regiment the genneral 
approves the Sentence & orders them to join their regiments that it may 
be carried into execution. 

As there is the greatest appearance of bad weather the genneral 
directs and begs that the officers would take especial care of the arms 
& ammunition whenever there is a Convenient Cover bell tents or painted 
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tents to have the arms & ammunition put into them. He also directs 
that the several brigades as soon as the weather permitts be marched 
down to their alarm posts as fixd in the orders of the 26th that the 
troops may know how to repair to them & defend them to the best 
advantage & that this be repeated that until officers & men are well 
acquaintd with the ground and the posts. 

From some discoveries made yesterday there is reason to think the 
enemy meditate a speedy & genneral attack it is therefore of great 
consequence that we should be well prepar’d in every respect ready to 
meet them 

A eourt martiall consisting of the several members are to meet to- 
morrow morng at 10 o’Clock at the white house near head quarters for 
the trial of Capt Weason & Capt Scott for Cowardice & misbehaviour 
in the attack made upon Montozears Island on the morning of the 23d 
instant 


Division Orders 29th Sepr 1776 

The officers commanding the advance gaurds are to take particular care 
that the houses & other buildings are not injur’d, the major Genll is 
astonished to hear that the house belonging to Genll Marris who is one 
of our best friends & who has made so great a sacrifice of property for 
the cause of liberty, should be plundered and despoild in a most Wanton 
& Scandalous manner—the officers commanding at that post are to 
confine & send prisoners to the main Gaurd of such as shall offend in 
this particular— 

The major Genll recommends to the gentlemen officers of this division 
to get as much acquainted with their duty as possible as it will redound 
much to their honour, especially on the grand parade, where the eyes 
of many will be fix’d on them—the men off duty are also to be dayly 
excercis’d 

Charles Bowen of Capt. Pains Co. Colo Grahams Regt. tried by the 
genll court martial of which Colo. Lasher was president for robbery 
pleads guilty, and drunkeness as an excuse. the court sentence the 
prisoner to receive 39 Lashes for robbery & 20 for Drunkeness—the 
genneral approves the sentence & orders that it be put in Execution to 
morrow at the head of the Regt. 

Christopher Keil & Daniel Connel of Capt. Townsends Co. Colo 
Thomas’s Regt. tried by the same court martial for desertion are found 
guilty & Sentences Keil to receive 39 Lashes Connel sentencd to receive 
39 Lashes and be dischargd from the Service 

The genneral approves of the Sentences of the Lashes, & orders it to 
be put in execution to morrow at the head of the Regt. but disapproves 
the discharge of Connel from the Service— 

John Castin & John Barry of Capt. Kings Co. Colo Wards Regt. tried 
at the same court martial for desertion are found guilty and sentenced 
to receive 39 Lashes each. the Genll approves the sentence & orders 
them to be put in execution to morrow at the head of the Regt. 

- Richard Hallaway of Capt Wards Company Colo Malcombs regt. tried 
at the same court martial for absenting himself from duty the court 
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adjudge the prisoner not guilty—the genneral orders him to be releasd 
& to join his regiment— 

Joseph Weeder & Peter Nannesdenburgh of Capt Steenboroughs Co. 
Colo Grahams Regt. & Richard Lawson of Capt Swantivouts Compy. 
Colo Swantivouts Regt. tried at the same court martial for desertion 
are found guilty, and sentenced to receive 39 Lashes each—the genneral 
approves the Sentence & orders them to be put in execution tomorrow 
morning at usual time and place 

Brigadeer for the day Genll Clinton 
Brigade Major Gray 


Brigade Orders 30th Sepr 1776 

The commandant orders the Capts of the piquett gaurd and his officers 
to parade their gaurd at Nine o’Clock every morning and first to see 
that all the guns of their gaurd are cleand in any way but by discharg- 
ing them then to go through the maneuvres till 12 o’Clock & then meet 
again at 3 o’Clock and exercise until relievd at night 

The Colonell is much Surprizd to find notwithstanding the repeated 
orders respecting officers attending Rool call that many ether presume 
on his Lenity or in deference of his authority dare absent themselves 
among which number are Capt Farrington and his officers, Lt. Munroe 
Lt. Wyley, & Ensign Cleveland he now reminds the officers for the last 
time that unless they attend Rool call morning noon & night and hear 
all orders distinctly read & the rools calld, or he will absolutely arrest 
them for breach of orders—the Colo. has been informd that some officers 
have presumd to lodge out of Camp without leave—this last by way of 
hint as all officers must know the consequence of that crime 


Brigade Orders October 1 1776 
The court martial whereof Capt. Pope is president is dosolv’d 
The commanders of companies are orderd to see that all the men 
under their command clean out their guns this day without fail, a ball 
must be drove hard indeed that cannot be washed out with hott water 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE PROVINCIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
1753-1783. 


BY C. P. B. JEFFERYS. 


(Continued from page 269.) 
XIII. 


RECTORSHIP OF WILLIAM WHITE (1779-1785). 


The new Rector, Wiliam White, was a national 
figure and probably was one of the most respected men 
of his day. He lived at this period in a fine old house 
on Front Street, one door south of Pine, on the bluff 
overlooking the Delaware. The respect which every- 
one had for White drew to his churches both Whig and 
Tory, who soon buried their grievances.?8? 

When St. Peter’s was built it was planned to have 
the ministers officiate alternately at the two churches.?** 
When White was in sole charge (1778-1781) he had 
services in both churches each Sunday. ‘‘The Vestry 
taking into consideration the necessity of having devine 
service performed in both churches on Sundays in the 
forenoon and afternoon’’ decided to call Rev. Robert 
Blackwell as assistant.?®® Blackwell had been ordained 
by the Bishop of London and became a missionary of 
the 8S. P. G. at their mission in Gloucester across the 
Delaware from Philadelphia. During the Revolution 
he entered the army at Valley Forge as Chaplain. The 
certification of General Anthony Wayne, that he had 
‘‘subseribed the Oath as directed by Congress’’ is in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He was the 


287 Wilson, 61. 

*§ Sturgeon to Secretary of 8. P. G., 21 Aug., 1761. Perry. II, 332, 
and Minutes 19 Aug., 1761. 

9 Minutes 26 Mar., 1781. 
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great-grandson of Robert Blackwell for whom ‘‘Black- 
well’s Island’’ is named. His father, Colonel Jacob 
Blackwell, inherited the island. 

Robert Blackwell was tried out first as assistant to 
White and finally elected in September, 1781.29 

Among the interesting personages who were pew- 
holders in St. Peter’s at this time were Charles Wilson 
Peale, the artist, Robert Morris, the Financier, and 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, another signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Benjamin Chew, Chief Justice of the 
- Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (1774-1777), Edward 
Shippen, Chief Justice (1799-1806), Colonel John 
Nixon, who first proclaimed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence before the people, Judge Richard Peters, 
General John Cadwalader, Tench Coxe, Tench Francis, 
Thomas Willing, Samuel Powel, all holders of so many 
public offices it would take pages to list them.”*! Gen- 
eral George Washington was a regular attendant at 
St. Peter’s during the winter of 1781-82. William 
White wrote to an inquirer: ‘‘The father of our 
country whenever in the city, as well as during the 
revolutionary war, as in his Presidency, attended de- 
vine Service in Christ Church of this city, excepting 
during one winter [1781-2] when being here for the 
taking of measures with Congress towards the open- 
ing of the next campaign, he rented a house near St. 
Peter’s Church,”? then in parochial union with Christ 
Church. During that season he attended regularly St. 
Peter’s. His behavior was always serious and atten- 
tive; but as your letter seems to intend an inquiry on 
the point of kneeling during the Service I owe it to the 
truth to disclose, that I never saw him in that atti- 
tude. ... ’’°8 To another inquirer he wrote: ‘‘In 


°° Minutes 19 Sept., 1781. 

1 Some of these names do not appear before the Pew Book of 1782. 

2 Benjamin Chew House, 110 So. 3rd St. 

8 Bishop White to B. B. C. Parker, 28 ae 1832. Baker: Washing- 
ton after the Revolution, 297 f. 
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regard to the subject of your inquiry truth requires me 
to say that General Washington never received the 
communion in the churches of which I am the parochial 
minister. Mrs. Washington was an habitual communi- 
cant before the general left his seat in Congress to take 
command of the Army. Afterwards during the war, 
whenever he was in this city and since, having rented 
a house near my other church (St. Peter’s) he attended 
there. He was an antipode to those who are in the 
habit of changing the places of their attendance.’ ’?%* 

It is not definitely established what pew he sat in 
during this winter, but it was very likely pew No. 36 
(now 41). This belonged to the Willing-Powel-Francis 
Families.2°> As Washington was a close friend of 
Samuel Powel, spending much of his time at his 
house?** at 112 South Third Street (now 224), next door 
to his own home, he was, without doubt, made welcome 
in their large double pew at St. Peter’s. 


XIV. 
ST, PETER’S WAR RECORD AND CONCLUSION. 


While their rector, Duché, and assistant minister, 
Coombe, were steering their inconsistent course during 
the Revolution, St. Peter’s congregation was decidedly 
Whig in sentiment. As we have seen it was partly due 
to fear of losing influence with their patriotic congre- 
gations that these men took such an active part in favor 
of the Colonies before July 4, 1776. Many of her pew- 
holders won glory on land and sea. 


74 Bishop White to Col. Mercer, Phila., 15 Aug., 1835, Scharf and 
Westcott, II, 1347. 

> Held today by George Harrison Fisher, a descendant. It has never 
been out of those families whose connection through marriage is very 
close. 

»6 Baker: Itinerary of Gen. Washington, 1775-1783. 
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General John Cadwalader, has already been men- 
tioned as a member of St. Peter’s He was colonel 
of the famous ‘‘Silk Stocking’’ Battalion and later 
colonel of the Three Battalions of the City and Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia, finally becoming a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. General Joseph Reed in a letter dated 24 Janu- 
ary, 1777, to Washington commended him very highly 
for his conspicuous bravery at the battle of Princeton. 
Cadwalader was a staunch supporter of the Com- 
mander-in-chief and severely wounded General Thomas 
Conway in a duel occasioned by a remark of the latter 
in connection with the well-known ‘‘Conway Cabal.”’ 
The Cadwalader family have always been closely con- 
nected with the prosperity of St. Peter’s. The pres- 
ent John Cadwalader, Senior, has been a vestryman 
for forty years. In his pew three generations of John 
Cadwaladers are represented each Sunday. 

The gallant Captain William Shippin,?®? who fell at 
Princeton January 3rd, 1777, was buried in St. Peter’s 
Church-yard on the 17th. On March 22nd, 1776, Con- 
gress at the request of the owner of a privateer gave 
him a Captain’s commission ‘‘to cruise off the coast of 
Virginia,’’?°* and in May he became Captain of Marines 
on the privateer ‘‘Hancock.’’ The Hancock sailed 
from Philadelphia in June and returned about the first 
of December 1776, having a list of at least nine prizes 
to her credit.2°° Sometime during December the 
marines ‘‘joined General Washington’s Army and at 
the battle of Prince Town Captain Shippin was 
killed.’’°° His widow continued to go to St. Peter’s, 
holding pew No. 43 (0. n.). 


7 No relation to Dr. William Shippen, Surgeon General of Military 
Hospitals. 

28 Journals, IV, 225. 

2 Pennsylvania Evening Post, Aug. 6, 10, 20, 17, Oct. 31. Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, Sept. 4, Oct. 23, 1776. 

800 “Philadelphia Orphan’s Court Docket,” Book XIII, 225. 
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The grave of Captain Gustavus Conyngham in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard marks the end of a brilliant career. 
Unfortunately little is known of the details of his life. 
Conyngham came of a very ancient Scottish family, 
being the seventh in descent from William Conyngham, 
4th Earl of Glencairn. He was a first cousin of Red- 
mond Conyngham, a petitioner for St. Peter’s lot, a 
member of the building committee, and a vestryman 
until his return’ to Scotland in 1766.2°% Captain 
Conyngham received a commission from Congress 
dated Baltimore, March Ist, 1779, to command the 
‘farmed vessel called the Surprise in the service of 
the Thirteen United Colonies.’”°? What little is known 
of his career,—his orders from the American Commis- 
sioners in Paris, his capture by the British and escape, 
the terror he brought to England Merchantmen in the 
English Channel, and his long list of prizes, makes a 
story more thrilling than Cooper’s ‘‘Pilot.’’ By a 
French print published in 1779 he is represented on 
the deck of his ship, standing in clouds of smoke, five 
pistols in his belt and a drawn sword in his right hand. 
Under this is the legend ‘‘Augustatus Kuningam, 
Fameux Marin Comodore au Service des Etas uns de 
L’Amerique et la terreur des Anglois.’’*°? He died No- 
vember 27th, 1819. The stone which marks his tomb, 
in which his wife is also buried, bears a stanza of 
eight lines, the initial letters of which spell ‘‘GUS- 
TAV Us 

Not far from Conyngham’s tomb is the grave of 
Sharp Delaney, a pew-holder at St. Peter’s from the 
earliest record (1779) to his death. He was a deputy 
to the Provincial Convention and Provincial Confer- 


8 Genealogy in Jordan: Colonial Families of Philadelphia, I, 770- 
772. 

82 Facsimile in Jones: Captain Gustavus Conyngham, op. p. 8. 

83 Facsimile ibid., op. p. 4. 

3% Bronson, 136. 
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ence in 1775. The following year he was chosen cap- 
tain of a militia company which he had raised, and in 
1779 was colonel of the 2nd Battalion of Pennsylvania 
militia. Besides being a signer of the Bills of Credit, 
1775; a commissioner ‘‘to seize the Personal Effects 
of Traitors’’ in 1777, an ‘‘Agent for Forfeited Es- 
tates’’ in 1778, he was appointed Collector of the Port 
of Philadelphia in 1784 and reappointed by Washing- 
ton in 1789. His modest stone bears the following in- 
seription : 
“SHARP DELANEY 
who departed this Life 13th of May 


1799 
Aged 60 Years.” 


Colonel John Nixon, whose name is famous in his- 
tory, because he first read and proclaimed the Declara- 
tion of Independence publicly to the people, has a fine 
record to his credit. He was a wealthy merchant born 
in Philadelphia about 1733 and baptized in Christ 
Church April 17, 1734. He inherited from his father, 
Richard Nixon, a large fortune and a thriving shipping 
business. ‘‘Nixon’s Wharf’’ was at the foot of Pine 
Street. In 1756 during the French War excitement he 
was elected Lieutenant of the ‘‘Dockward Company,’’ 
a sort of home guard. His business continued to thrive, 
and he built a fine residence on Pine Street below Third 
adjoining that of the Rev. Robert Blackwell. His name 
appears among the petitioners for the lot for St. 
Peter’s and he continued a devoted member of the con- 
gregation until his death.2°% In March, 1765, the 
British Parliament passed the fatal Stamp Act and the 
merchants of Philadelphia on the 7th November of the 
same year held a meeting and signed a ‘‘ Non Importa- 


*§ The earliest Record (1779) of Pew Holders in St. Peter’s gives 
John Nixon’s pew as 19 (old number). He was a subscriber to the 
Wall for St. Peter’s in 1784, and to the new roof in 1791. 
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tion Agreement.’’ John Nixon’s bold signature is 
attached to it. He was a member of the City Com- 
mittee who, in answer to a circular letter dated May 13, 
1774, from the citizens of Boston, sent back a letter 
saying ‘‘It is not the value of the tax, but the indefeas- 
ible right of giving and granting our own money (a 
right from which we can never recede) that is the ques- 
tion.’”°°* In the later proceedings of the colonial mer- 
chants against Great Britain he played an active part: 
as a deputy to the General Conference of the Province, 
which met at Carpenter’s Hall, July 15, 1774, he joined 
in the resolutions passed condemning recent acts of 
Parliament and recommending the calling of a congress 
of delegates from the several Colonies. 

When the news of Lexington reached Philadelphia in 
the latter part of April, 1776, the citizens formed them- 
selves into battalions of ‘‘Associators.’’ Nixon was 
chosen Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3rd Battalion which 
was comprised of about five hundred men, and called 
the ‘‘Silk Stockings,’’ and of which John Cadwalader 
was colonel. 

As chairman (pro tem) of the Committee of Safety 
of the Province he was chosen by the sheriff of the city, 
Thomas Dewees, to read and proclaim the Declaration 
of Independence ‘‘at the State House, on Monday the 
Kighth Day of July,’? 1776. He did so ‘‘in a voice clear 
and distinct enough to be heard in the garden of Mr. 
Norris’s house on the east side of Fifth Street.’ ’%°7 

He started to Trenton with the 3rd Battalion of As- 
sociators, and Washington mentions him as ‘‘stationed 
below the mouth of the Nashaning River as far down 
as Dunk’s Ferry.’*°® He fought in the Battle of 
Princeton and was mentioned by General Joseph Reed 


206 PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, I. 192. 

87 Quoted in PENNSYLVANIA MAGazIng, I, 196. 

8 Washington to Congress, December 13, 1776. PENNSYLVANIA MaGa- 
ZINE, I. 198. 
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as showing conspicuous bravery.*® Robert Morris, 
also a pew-holder at St. Peter’s, Nixon, and others, in 
the spring of 1780, formed the ‘‘Bank of Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of supplying the army of the United 
States with provisions for two months’’ and Nixon was 
one of the two directors. He was a director of the 
‘‘Bank of North America’’ and elected President in 
January 1792, in which office he continued until his 
death in December, 1808.°1° To add the long list of 
other public offices of importance which he held could 
not add any more glory to his career. He is buried in 
St. Peter’s Church Yard with his wife and four chil- 
dren. The modest stone over his wife’s and his own 
grave bears the following inscription: 


Mrs. EL1izABETH NIXON 
Wife of 
Mr. John Nixon, Merc’t 
of 
Philadelphia 
Died August 31st, 1795 
Aged 58 years 


JOHN NIXON 
Died December 31st 1808 
Aged 76 years 


Thus we see that these and many more, whose names 
in the pew list of 1779 are prefixed with military titles 
fought for their country in the Revolutionary War. 
They set a fine precedent by no means neglected during 
the recent war, when St. Peter’s Rector, Dr. Edward 
M. Jefferys, served for two years with the American 
Army in France and in the Army of Occupation at 
Coblentz. He was the second chaplain of the United 
States troops to reach foreign soil.311 








8° Reed to Thomas Bradford, Headquarters at Morristown, June 24, 
1777. Published in PENNSYLVANIA MaGazinz, I, 198. 

#10 Thid., I, 199. 

* History of the Pennsylvania Hospital Unit (Base Hospital No. 
10, U. S. A.), 127 et seq. 
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Peace in 1783 found St. Peter’s on a strong founda- 
tion from which has grown the present prosperous 
parish. ‘‘This old Colonial church,’’ says Charles 
Henry Jones, in 1903, ‘‘revives the past to those who 
look at it across the hundred and fifty years that lie 
between them, because by some good fortune, or good 
sense and devotion of those who cared for it (it is hard 
now to say which), it has survived that devastating 
period when it was thought to be the part of wisdom to 
change or modernize everything. It had its narrow 
escapes from the ruthless hand of the modernizer that 
fell so heavily upon all the other churches of the city, 
but it has lost none of the stern simplicity of its old 
Colonial lines, within or without, which so distinctly 
identify it with the days when those capable people 
built their buildings upon a scale and with a taste that 
commands the admiration and imitation of the present 
generation. So people turn to it as the only perfect 
link that connects the present with the past, whose les- 
sons are well worth learning; . . . with the days when 
the officers of the British army in their red coats, filled 
its high-backed pews . . . when the services were con- 
ducted by chaplains of the British army, with the days 
when Washington worshipped there during the winter 
that followed the surrender of Yorktown.’’*12 

Peace also found St. Peter’s ready to take a leading 
part in the formation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. Her rector and Vestry were al- 
ready carrying out plans for its organization.*!* 


512 Captain Gustavus Conyngham, 5. 
*8 White: Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 85 et seq. 
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APPENDIX A. 


LIST OF PEW-HOLDERS IN ST, PETER’S CHURCH 1779. 


(Taken verbatim from the book kept by George Stokes, sexton and 
collector of pew rent, dated Mar. 25, 1779. It is the first complete list 
in existence. The spelling of names is in numerous cases incorrect; 


but where possible the correct spelling is given in brackets.) 


A Pew No. Name 
Pew No. Name 70 Widow Bowes 
108 James Allenby 5 Priesly Blackiston [Presley 
119 Capt. Jas. Alexander Blakiston] 
John Ashburn 57 Mary Ball 
101 Charles Allen 74 Judith Bradley 
37 Andrews Allen 113. John Bryan [or Bryon] 
25 John Airey Mrs. Buckley ; 
2 Joseph Alston, Junr. 122 Will’m Bell 
Joseph Alston, Senr. 
79 John Appowen Cc 
92 Cath". Anderson 33 Benj" Chew 
128 Josuah Andrews 102 Gerardus Clarkson 
81 Mary All 104 John Cadwalader 
1 Robt. Anderson 37 Willm Coxe 
65 Thos. Casdrope 
‘ B 128 William Clark 
47 Mrs. Bingham 62 Thos. Cuthbert 
66 Nich’s Brahon 62 Thos. Cuthbert Jr. 
46 Mrs. Barclay George Currie 
127 Saml Bruster 23 John Chaloner 
76 Tabatha Bruno Joseph Clark 
2 Robert Brewton 94 Widow J. Cock 
Rich’d Brown [crossed out] Widow Casey 
John Boyd 28 Patrick Carr 
115 Porter Brewster 95 Willm. Chapman 
Edwd Batchelor James Chabaud 
12 Rob’t Bridges 72 John Cumming 
127 Joseph Brinknell Edward Coltier 
9 Cap Bingley 98 John Charten [Charlton?] 
1 Enoch Barrett 100 George Clymer 
41 John Brickill 38 Adam Casey 
99 John Barron 3 Mary Calder 
7 John Burchell 107 Isaac Cox 
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Pew 
40 
20 


68 


68 
116 
18 
95 
11 
86 
81 


120 
99 
114 
64 


1] 
25 
16 
21 
127 
45 


§1 
120 
126 


177 
27 
55 


116 


36 
82 
125 
79 
120 
93 
93 
44 


No. Name 
George Caney 


James Curtain 


D 


Anthony Duché (gives up 
seats) [crossed out] 

John Duché 

Robert Dove 

Sharp Delaney 

Thos Davis 

John Dickinson 

Henry Dixon 

Pricilla DuKatter [Decatur] 

James Davis, Joiner [Jr?] 

John Douglas 

Rev. Jas. Davidson 

Daniel Dolley 

Capn Dougherty 

Andrew Donaldson 

John Ol: Downey 

Dr. Wm. Dickinson 

John David 

Cap. Wm. Davis 

William Dunwick 

Miss Dally 


E 

Sarah Edgill 
Mary Errwood 
Mary Edgerton 
Mary Eyres 
Captain Eyres 
Thos Evans 
George Enson 


F 
Joseph Falkner [Faulkner or 
Falconer] 
Tench Francis 
Will’m Falkner 
Rob’t Fullerton 
Widow Frazer [Frazier] 
George Fudge 
Nelly Fitzgerald 
John Fling 
Joseph Fry 
Paul Fooks 


Pew No. 


115 


42 
125 


126 


115 
120 


115 
126 


26A 
100 
121 
121 


Name 
Joseph Fanny 
Sam’! Fry 

John Facey 
Nich’s Fitzsimons 


G 
John Gibson 
Selwood Griffin 
Isabella Gordon 
Widow Gale 
Jane Groves 
George Griffiths 
John Gatter 
Widow Garrity 
Christian Grover 
John Garwood 
David Gaubert 
Francis Gibbert 
Mary Gordon 
James Gihon 
Lewis Guion 
Adam Geler 
Francis Gurney 


H 
John Hazlewood 
John Hutton 
Godfrey Hall (dead—widow 
at nyork) [crossed out] 
Joseph Huddle [Huddell] 
John Huddle [Huddell] 
George Harding 
Benjamin Hall 
Philip Hall 
Patrick Hamilton 
Andrew Haney 
Joseph Harvey 
John Hockenhall 
Ann Hicks 
Mary Hews 
Edward Haw 
Cornelius Hilman 
Cap. Hawkins 
Adam Hubley 
John Hartand 
James Harker 


Pew 


io o~) 


124 


112 


125 


112 


106 


79 
35 


No. Name 


Cap. Henderson 
Warwick Hale 


J 
Widow Jenkins & Son 
Mathew Johns 
Widow Jenkins 
Duning Irvin 
David Jones 
William Jephson 
Christian Johnson 
James Justice 
Robert Jewell 
Leah Jones 
John Johnson 
Henry Jevet 


K 

Ann Kemble 
George Kerr 

Cap. 8 [?] Kendall 
Widow Kaign 
George Kees 

Luke Keating 
Michal Koyle 


L 


Robert Lilly 
Captain Lake 
Cap. W. Lawrence 
Widow Lindsay 

& John Annis 
Thomas Lepas 
Widow Long 
Clement Lucas 
Peter Laurence [Lawrence] 
Samuel Little 
Joseph Lancaster 
Nathanial Lewis 
John Long 
Ann Lauder 


M 
Robert Morris 
John Merritt 
John Morris 
Arch’, McCall 
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Pew No. Name 

31 Saml McCalls fam. 
19 Ludia McCall 

48 Mrs. G. Meade 

48 Doctor Morgan [John] 
48 George Morgan 

4 Cap W. Morrell 

76 Ann Munro[e] 
Allen Moore 
Mrs. Malcolm 

94 William Morris 
92 Mary McMullen 
25 Nehemiah Maul 

25 James Maul 

96 Patrick McGavock 
58 Jonath’n Meridith 
54 Tho* Meridith 

92 Mary Maog 

28 Ralph Marshall 

55 Will’m McHanney 
25 Josaiah Mauger 
27 James Mullen 

29 John Murdock 

7 Mrs. McBean 

27B Chales McHerrim 
56 Widow McNeal 

67 Cap Mullet 

67 Cap. Martin 
58D George Moore 

78 Mrs. Maag 


N 
19 John Nixon 
81 Zach? Neiman 
Francis Nelson 
77 Widow Neil 
114 John Nicholson 
Anthony Noble 
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40 Martha Nuns alias Smith 


O 
75 Widow Orme 
40 Widow Osburne 
88 Walter Oliver 


82 George Oakley [crossed out] 


P 


30 Thos Penrose 
30 Isaac Penrose 
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Pew No. Name 
30 Jon’n Penrose 
30 Joseph Penrose 
30 Sam’l Penrose 
34 Mrs. Plumsted 
49 William Peters 
49 Rich’ Peters [Judge Peters] 
91 John Pollard 
125 Widow Paskett alias Long- 
bottom 
34 Will’m Prichard 
John Pickworth 
93 John Preston 
Cap Wm Price 
John Price 
54 George Patterson 
105 Rich’d Penn [The Propria- 
tary Family Pew] 
91 Cornelia Price 
36 Sam’ Powell 
98 Ann Powers 
Edw’d Powell 
89 Martha Pinzard 
76 John Pluckrose 
57 John Perkins 
2 Mary Pritchard 
John Pringle [crossed out] 
R 
60 Daniel Robinson 
90 Barb* Ruperton 
Widow Relfe [Relph] 
Charles Richmond 
91 Wm. Robinson 
1 Tho’s Robins 
Sam’l Ridley 
Benj" Ramshaw 
26 Isaac Roach 
78 Joseph Rigby 
55 George Rocksby 
95 John Reynolds 
128 Tho’s Rew 
39 Widow Robertson 
69 Edw‘ Reynes [?] 
28 Mary Robinson 


Adam Ritchie 


Pew 
120 
52 
51 
53 


108 


78 


132 


Ss 


No. Name 
Hugh Seeds 
Joseph Stamper 
Joseph Sims 
Widow Stocker 
Cap’t Simpson 
Widow Spence 
Edw? Shippen [Chief Justice 
of Penna.] 
Rich? Sewell 
Mrs. Sawyer 
Widow Searle 
Cap’t H. Stiles 
Cap’t Fearis 
John Snowden 
Mary Sanderson 
Cap’t Sibbald 
Simon Sherlock’s 
Charles Stedman 
John Smith 
Wm. Shippen’s Widow [Prob- 
ably Shippin, wife of 
Cap’t Shippin killed at 
Battle of Princeton] 
Widow Stevenson 
Rob’t Stevenson 
Wm Sutton & Daug’r 
Joseph Shippen, Jr. 
Thos. Sherman’s Est. 
Thos Search 
Henry Spearing 
Cap’t Sam’! Smith 
George Sheffeley [Shiffly ?] 
Joseph Stride 
Nich’s Spencer 
John Scott 
Edw? Streckler [7] 
Joseph Saxton 
John Smallman 
James Smith 
John Strages [7] 
Douglas Spence 
Bertles Shee 
James Searle 
George Stokes 
Jacob Shraat Est. 
Benj’n Stackhouse Est. 
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Pew No. Name Pew No. Name 
9 Will’m Shadaker & James 92 William White 
Davis 71 Cap’t Robert White 
he Charles Willing 
175 John Wood 
27 John Tolly John Winter 
25 Sarah Toms 10 Charles Woodfall 
88 Robert Turner 36 Rich® Willing 
Godfrey Twells 57 William Walkins 
74 Will’m Thomas 106 Peters Wikoff 
118 Wilkinson Timons for Tim-  }]7 Wm. Woodhouse 
mons] 11 Martin West 
126 Mary Thad Cap’t Wade 
110 Joseph Thomas 90 David Ware 
3 Cap’t Geo. Thomson 10 Jos’h Williamson 
26 Eliz. Tibbs 89 Martha Williams 
U_V Henry Wabray 


95 Thos Wheeler 
57 Wm Welch’s Wife [Welsh] 
86 Wm Waltman 
Joseph Wilson 
61 Cap’t John Woods 


80 Isaac Vannost [or Vanost] 
103 Mrs. Vening 

63 Abraham Usher 

3 Daniel Van Voorhes [Voor- 


hees] . 
WwW Y 
18 William West 57 Francis Yorkson 
103 Benj" Wynkoop 54 Anthony Yeldale 


50 John Wilcocks 8 Cap’t Peter Young 
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THE SECOND TROOP PHILADELPHIA CITY 
CAVALRY. 


BY W. A. NEWMAN DORLAND, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army; formerly First Lieutenant and 
Surgeon of the Troop (April 1, 1898—November 10, 1903.) 





[For references see pp. 381, 382.] 





(Continued from page 284.) 


On Saturday, April 6, the camp at Seller’s tavern 
was struck, and the troops moved on to Quakertown, 
where they remained but a short time, advancing thence 
to Miller’s Town.“* The following extracts from let- 
ters written by one of the troopers from the camp at 
Quakertown, give some detail of the duties and hard- . 
ships of the campaign :—" 


‘‘Quakertown, 8" April, 1799. 

‘We had yesterday the most severe ride yet experi- 
enced, after the Insurgents and were so fortunate as to 
take nine of them. We have now under our guard 15, 
which I suppose will be sent to Philadelphia soon. We 
shall proceed to Bethlehem, but go no further today 
than ten miles, as more prisoners are expected about 
that distance from hence. The ride I mention above 
was on little else than rocks and stones, over which we 
travelled very fast for 12 miles. If I can judge right, 
we shall be home in about ten days.’’ 


‘‘Quakertown, 8 April, 1779. 


‘‘We are here now two days, and shall proceed im- 
mediately to Miller’s town; when we reach that place, 
I expect to be permitted to return home. We have been 
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successful since we set out, and shall have a drove of 
rascals sufficient to fill a gaol; we have already taken 
31 of them.’’ *” 

Millerstown, Northampton County, was reached on 
on the morning of April 10, and here they were joined 
by a company of artillery, two additional troops of 
horse, and a column of infantry, forming a very respect- 
able force. Writs had been issued for the apprehen- 
sion of several of the insurgents, who were flying in 
all directions.“* A troop of horse from Lancaster, 
another from Chester, and one from Montgomery ar- 
rived at the camp at Millerstown. ‘‘These afforded 
considerable relief to the other troops of cavalry, 
which had before that been much harassed with fre- 
quent excursions after the insurgents, and without 
much success latterly, as they had become alarmed, and 
the most active of them had fled from their homes.’’ ” 
A review of the troops took place at Miller’stown, the 
body of horse amounting to between four and five hun- 
dred, with artillery and infantry in proportion. 

Millerstown was evacuated on April 16, the troops 
marching to Allentown—a few horse moving by way of 
Bethlehem—where they remained but a few days. On 
the morning of Wednesday, April 17, Lieutenant 
[John] Melbeck with a detachment of cavalry in 
charge of 19 prisoners, and accompanied by Judge 
Peters and Colonel Nichols, the Marshal, left Allen- 
town and reached Philadelphia the next morning 
[April 18]. The artillery and infantry had moved 
on toward Reading on April 16. The rest of the 
troops reached Reading at one o’clock on Saturday, 
April 20, proceeding by the way of Greenmeyer’s 
and Karacker’stown. At Grunmeyer Township four- 
teen prisoners surrendered themselves, and a de- 
tachment of horse was sent after two others who could 
not be found.” Almost immediately the march was 
resumed for Philadelphia, where several of the 
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troops of cavalry arrived on the afternoon of 
April 22,*% and the remainder, with General Macpher- 
son, the following afternoon (April 23). 

On April 30", the following General Orders were 

issued :— 
‘‘GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘*Philadelphia, 30" April, 1799. 

‘‘THE Troops-of Militia Cavalry commanded by Cap- 
tains Dunlap, Morrell, Singer and Leiper, will assemble 
near the manége on Thursday next [May 2] at 4 o’clock 
P.M. for the purpose of being mustered. 

‘‘The Volunteer Troops of Cavalry commanded by 
Captain [Joseph B.] McKean and Lieut. [Jonathan] 
Robeson,” will assemble at the same place and for the 
same purpose, on Saturday next, [May 4] at 4 P. M. 

‘‘By order of 

‘‘Brigadier Gen. Macpherson. 
‘¢ John McClellan, Captain, and brigade major.”’ 


The customary thanks of the commanding officer ap- 
peared shortly in the following General Orders :”" 


‘‘GENERAL ORDERS. 

‘‘The objects of the expedition into Northampton 
and the adjoining counties in the state of Pennsylvania, 
having been happily accomplished, and the troops who 
were employed in it being dismissed to their several 
homes and destinations, the General cannot refuse 
himself the pleasure of bidding them an affectionate 
adieu, and of expressing thus publicly his thanks both 
to the officers and privates for the cordial and steady 
obedience which he always experienced on their part, 
and for their orderly and soldier-like conduct, equally 
becoming citizens and military men; together with his 
earnest wish that they may enjoy without interruption 
from similar occurrences in future, the satisfaction re- 
sulting from a consciousness of having rendered with 
alacrity, perseverence and effect, an important service 
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to their country. The high sense entertained of the 
meritorious and useful service of the regular troops, 
the General had the honor of communicating to them 
through Major Ford, their commanding officer, previ- 
ous to his departure from Reading—to the volunteers 
and militia, the thanks of their country are more 
specially due; because to them the personal inconveni- 
ence and sacrifice were far more considerable; to this 
part of the troops the General with great satisfaction 
acquits himself of a duty enjoined on him by the Sec- 
retary of War, in the following words— 

‘<“T request you to make known to the gentlemen 
composing the volunteer and militia detachments, the 
high satisfaction experienced from the manner in 
which they have conducted themselves on this expe- 
dition; and the grateful sense which must be retained 
for the personal sacrifices, made by individuals, so 
important to the community, to establish among a de- 
luded portion of their fellow-citizens, a love of order 
and obedience to the laws; and that I shall not fail to 
make known to the President their patriotic conduct 
and sacrifices.’ ? 

‘‘The General has also the pleasure of making known 
to the troops, that the Secretary of War has communi- 
cated to him a letter from the President of the United 
States, strongly expressive of the high sense enter- 
tained of their services and conduct by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union, and of the satisfaction which he has 
derived therefrom. 

‘‘To those troops ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to march, but whose services from circum- 
stances it becomes not only improper but unnecessary 
to claim, the General begs to convey his thanks, for the 
promptness and zeal they so strongly manifested on 
the occasion. 

‘“To Lieutenant Jonathan Williams of the 2° troop of 
volunteer cavalry, and to Robert Goodloe Harper, 
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Esq.,*% who did him the honor to attend him as Aide- 
de-Camp, the General feels himself impelled by a sense 
of gratitude and duty to offer his warmest acknowledg- 
ments; and he also requests Capt. [Samuel C.] Vance, 
acting Brigade Quarter-master, Captain [John] Mc- 
Clellan, acting Brigade Major, and Dr. Strong, princi- 
pal surgeon, to accept his sincere thanks for the able 
manner in which they discharged their respective 
duties. 
‘“WittiAM MacPHERSON. 
‘‘Brigadier General. 
‘‘ Philadelphia, May 6 [1799].”’ 


On the first day of May, 1799, Fries was tried, found 
guilty on May 9", and a new trial was ordered on May 
14", This second trial did not take place until April 
29, 1800, when the prisoner was again found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged, but was ultimately pardoned 
by President Adams. He subsequently opened a tin- 
ware store in Philadelphia and acquired a respectable 
fortune as well as a respectable character as a law- 
abiding citizen. (Wharton). 


CHaPpTerR XIV. 


WASHINGTON’s ‘‘SHAM FUNERAL,’ AND THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION OF HIS BIRTHDAY. 


é 


An event of considerable interest to the military 
circles of the city occurred early in 1799. On April 9 
the state Legislature passed an act constituting the city 
and county of Philadelphia as one military division— 
the First—the city, forming the First Brigade, which 
included the four city troops of Light Horse, and the 
eounty of Philadelphia the Second Brigade, which in- 
eluded the county troop of Horse. The officers then in 
commission under the former law were to remain until 
their terms expired.” 
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A special meeting of the Second Troop was held on 
July 1, pursuant to the following order :— 


‘“Seconn Troop or Crry CAvaALry. 


‘“THE members are requested to attend a meeting 
of the Troop, this evening [July 1]at seven o’clock, at 
Mr. Ogden’s tavern, Chestnut Street—punctuality in 
attendance is expected. 

‘‘ ABRAHAM SINGER, Captain.’’ 


The next day the following notice was received from 
the Brigade Quartermaster :—*" 

‘Gentlemen who commanded troops of Cavalry on 
the late Northampton expedition, are respectfully re- 
quested to make a statement of the articles belonging 
to the public which were received of the Quarter-Master 
Department, noting the articles received—those re- 
turned and accounting for deficiencies which may have 
arisen—with the causes producing them; said state- 
ment will be signed by those officers respectively, and 
sent to me, or the agent of the Quarter-Master General 
at No. 2 North Eighth street, in the course of the pres- 
ent week, otherwise the articles deficient will be charged 
to them. 

‘SAMUEL C. VANCE. 

‘Philadelphia, July 2, 1799.’’ 


The Fourth of July was celebrated with the usual 
festivities.” The several corps of Horse, Artillery 
and Infantry of the city assembled at their respective 
parades in honor of the day and ‘‘went through their 
marchings and firings with great exactness, and to the 
admiration of the spectators.’’ Although the trouble 
with France was dying away, the legion of Macpher- 
son’s Blues, which included the city troops of cavalry, 
still maintained its existence and continued to do so 
until the summer of 1800. 

The midsummer inactivity followed, but on Friday 
evening, November 8, 1799, President Adams returned 
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to the city from his usual summer vacation. He was 
escorted from Trenton to his home on High [Market] 
Street by the First and Second Troops of Volunteer 
Cavalry of the United States. 

Washington, the great first President of the United 
States, died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 1799. 
Three days later (Dec. 17) word of this sad occurrence 
was brought into Philadelphia. The mourning was 
general and sincere. Both houses of Congress ad- 
journed at once for the day, and at the next meeting 
decreed that a commemorative procession should take 
place, and that a funeral oration should be delivered on 
that occasion.*“* December 26 was the date selected, 
and General Henry Lee was chosen to deliver an 
eulogium in Zion Lutheran Church (Egle). 

The Troop notice for this event was as follows :—* 


‘‘rs-The members of the Second Trocp of City 
Cavalry will meet on Thursday next, the 26" instant, at 
10 o’clock, a.m. in compleat uniform, at the State 
House, for the purpose of paying their last sad tribute 
of veneration to the manes [sic] of the late Commander 
in Chief of the Armies of the United States. 

‘‘ ABRAHAM SINGER, Capt.’’ 


This parade, which was commonly known as Wash-- 
ington’s ‘‘sham’’ or ‘‘mock funeral,’’ formed in the 
middle of Chestnut Street, with the right resting on 
Sixth Street. The route was down Chestnut to Fifth, 
to Walnut, to Fourth, and up Fourth to the Church. 
The military were under the command of Brigadier 
General Macpherson, with Major Burrows of the Ma- 
rines acting as officer of the day. At day-break on the 
26, sixteen guns were fired in quick succession, and one 
gun at intervals of one-half hour thereafter until sun- 
set.“ The following was the order of the parade, the 
volunteer companies being specified according to the 
political principles of their members :—™ 
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Capt. [Joseph B.] McKean’s troop of Federal horse. 


ate, tice’s Licht Infantry .. 5000.2... Republican. 
Capt. Johnston’s Light Infantry........ . . Republican. 
Wap tust's bight Infantry...0...::3..... Republican. 
Capt. Kessler’s Light Infantry........... Republican. 


Capt. [William] Duane’s Light Infantry, 

Republican Greens. 
Capt. [David] Sweeney’s Light Infantry. . Republican. 
Capt. Summer’s Light Infantry....Republican Blues. 


Capt. [I.] Hozey’s Light Infantry........ Republican. 
Capt. [Andrew] Nelson’s Grenadiers...... Republican. 
Capt. [E.] Ferguson’s Artillery.......... Republican. 
Capt. [Samuel] Crispin’s Artillery...... Republican. 
Capt. [Matthew] Hale’s Artillery....... Republican. 
Capt. Huff’s Riflemen...... foal weenie te Republican. 
Capt. [T.] Leiper’s Dragoons [Fourth Troop], 
MEMEO ear y ie soe ais we eke ws Republican. 


Col. Shee, commandant of the Republican Legion, and 
Col. Allan McLean. 

The fifes of the whole military corps; the drums muffled. 
A band of wind instruments. 
Macpherson’s Blues — Federal — with standards in 

mourning, and arms reversed. 


Captain Higbee’s Grenadiers............... Federal. 
Peerain: baylor’s Artillery 9.002200. eee ee Federal. 
Captain [John] Coyle’s Rifle Company...... Federal. 


Captain Singer’s T'roop of Horse, dismounted. Federal. 
Captain Morrell’s Troop of Horse, dismounted, 
Federal. 
Captain Dunlap’s Troop of Horse, dismounted, 
Federal. 
Officers of the Militia of the City and County of 
Philadelphia. 

County Cavalry, mounted................ Republican. 
Officers of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
The General’s Horse, with his saddle, holsters and 

pistols—boots in the stirrups, reversed; led by two 
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marines, with black scarfs. The horse trimmed with 
black—the head festooned with black and white 
feathers. The American eagle displayed in a rose 
upon the breast, and in a feather upon the head. 
Major General Hamilton, Commander in Chief of the 
American Armies, with his suite. 
Thirty-four of the Clergy, of different sects, two and 
two, with white scarfs. 
Bier, with the General’s hat and sword, carried by six 
sergeants. 
Pall Bearers. 
Major Hopkins Major Tousard 
Major [Wm.] Jackson General Moylan 
Secretary of the Navy Secretary of War. 
Gen. Henry Lee, the orator of the day. 
The doorkeeper of the Senate, carrying white staves, 
bound with crepe; etc. 


Having arrived at the church, the bier was conveyed 
to the center of the middle aisle, the ceremonies com- 
mencing with ‘‘soft and solemn music,’’ after which 
prayer was offered by the Right Rev. Bishop White. 
An oration was then delivered by General Lee, 
at the conclusion of which there was appropriate 
vocal and instrumental music. The bier was then 
carried without the church and three volleys fired over 
it. The drums were immediately afterwards un- 
muffled; Washington’s march was played, and the 
troops marched to their respective parades and were 
dismissed. The day was fine and the streets were 
crowded with people. 

The next day the following General Orders ap- 
peared :—** 

‘‘GENERAL ORDERS. 
‘‘Major General Hamilton, being under the necessity 


of going to New York, has left it in charge with Briga- 
dier General Macpherson, to express his warmest ac- 
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knowledgments to the troops, for their very military 
and orderly conduct on the melancholy occasion of yes- 
terday. 

‘‘In obeying this gratifying injunction, Brigadier 
General Macpherson must not omit his own particular 
thanks for the prompt attention paid to all his direc- 
tions, and the uniform, solemn and soldier-like manner 
in which the whole was executed. 


‘*By order of Brig. Gen. MacpHErson, 
‘< JONATHAN WILLIAMS, 
‘¢ Aid de Camp.”’ 
‘*Philadelphia, Dec. 27,1799.’ 


The new year and the new century, in addition to the 
customary New Year’s courtesies, was ushered in by an 
important business meeting of the Second Troop, ac- 
cording to the following notice :— 


‘¢ CAVALRY. 


‘“‘The Second Troop of Volunteer Cavalry of the 
United States, are desired to meet at William Ogden’s 
Tavern, Chestnut street, on Wednesday next at six 
o’clock in the evening on particular business. 

‘« Jan. 6 [1800].’’ 


REFERENCES. 





“6 Miller’s Town was about 10 miles southwest of Bethlehem, and 45 
miles from Philadelphia. 

“7 American Daily Advertiser, April 11, 1799. 
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_ “Jonathan Robeson, son of Peter Robeson, who, in 1742, was pro- 
prietor of the Indian King Tavern, was born in 1752, and died on Sep- 
tember 5, 1799, in the 47th year of his age. He married Sarah Wharton, 
in Christ Church, on January 29, 1795. He commanded the Second 
Troop of Volunteer Cavalry of the United States in Fries’ Rebellion in 
1798-9, having been commissioned, by President Adams, Lieutenant of 
the Volunteer Light Dragoons on July 17, 1798. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the First City Troop in 1792. 

“" American Daily Advertiser, May 8, 1799. 

“8 Robert Goodloe Harper, son of Jesse Harper and Diana Goodloe, 
and grandson of Abraham Harper and Lettes George, was born at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in 1765. When but 15 years old he served in a troop 
of horse under General Greene. He graduated from Princeton College 
in 1785, then studied law at Charleston, South Carolina, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1786. He practiced his profession with success 
in Baltimore. He served in Congress from February 9, 1795, to March 
3, 1801. During Fries’ Rebellion he served as Aide-de-Camp on the staff 
of General Macpherson. He married Catherine, daughter of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. He served in the War of 1812, reaching the 
rank of Major General. From January 29, 1816, to March 3, 1821, 
he was U. S. Senator from Maryland. In 1821, he was the Federalist 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. He died in Baltimore on January 
15, 1825, when 60 years of age. 

*° Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 502; also American Daily Advertiser, 
June 7, 1799. 

“° American Daily Advertiser, July 1, 1799. 

*' Ibid, July 3, 1799. 

“2 Ibid, July 5, 1799. 

“8 Ibid, November 11, 1799. 

“4 Sharf and Westcott, vol. i, pp. 501-2. 

“5 American Daily Advertiser, December 24, 1799. 

“* Ibid, December 24, 1799. 

“7 Aurora, December 26, 1799. American Daily Advertiser, December 
27, 1799. 

** American Daily Advertiser, December 28, 1799. 

“°Ibid, January 6, 1800. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fotes. 


AN ARTICLE FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF ROBERTS VAUX, WRITTEN 
In His Own HAND, TO BE INSCRIBED IN THE ALBUM CF A FRIEND. 

Soon after Franklin made his first visit to Philada. in 1723, he 
became acquainted with my Grandfather. The foundation of a mutual 
confidence & friendship was then laid which endured through almost 
two thirds of a century when death dissolved this loving & sincere 
attachment. They were born in the same year, 1706, & so were several 
other members of the Junto, which was formed in 1727 for the mutual 
improvement of its associates in moral philosophy, & political science. 
At this time, there was but one newspaper published in the Province, 
and Franklin’s sagacious mind saw the need of another journal, for the 
rectification of public opinion, & the developement of principles which 
he deemed essential to the general welfare. It was not however until 
1736 that he succeeded in establishing his afterwards far famed “Penn- 
sylvania Gazette” which was the means of distributing so much practical 
wisdom to the people. A printer himself but without capital he was 
under the necessity of borrowing from two or three of his friends money 
sufficient to commence his labours. He now rented a room in an obscure 
alley & unassisted, composed, struck off, and distributed his paper. The 
acute and youthful champion soon began to notice with great freedom 
& force some of the men & measures of the day, which no one ever before 
had the moral courage thus to put to the bar of public inquiry. This 
produced a political concussion in the primitive country not less start- 
ling than the shocks which were afterwards imparted by his original 
experiment, with the electrick fluid. My grandfather & Philip Sing 
& Luke Morris & some other members of the Junto, felt a deep interest 
in Franklin’s success, having many complaints of his tone, met one day 
to consider the propriety of advising him to greater moderation. The 
consultation resulted in the selection of two of them to call on the 
Kditor, & administer a caution on this head. They found Franklin with 
his sleeves rolled up busy at his press, & on mentioning the purpose of 
their visit he excused himself from want of time then to hear them, but 
named an early evening when they, & their constituents should take 
supper with him, & talk over the matter at leisure. On the appointed 
night they assembled at his house & some time was spent in communi- 
cating their opinions. At length Franklin’s wife made her appearance; 
she set out a table, covered it with a course tow cloth—placed a trencher 
& spoon, & a penny porringer for each guest, & having deposited on one 
end of the board a large pudding, & on the other a stone pitcher filled 
with water she retired. The Philisopher begged his friends to be seated. 
To each he served a slice of pudding with some water, & bid them to 
enjoy themselves. He supplied himself largely and ate heartily, occa- 
sionally saying, “Come gentlemen help yourselves we have another 
pudding in the pot.” But his friends tasted, & endeavoured in vain to 
dispose of their fare. Finally they looked toward him & were about to 
retire from the table, at this moment Franklin rose and said, “I am 
happy to have had your Company & to listen to your suggestions—some 
of you have been my benefactors—your advice is well meant I know, 
but I do not think with you on this particular subject. You see upon 
what humble food I can live, & he who can subsist upon saw dust pud- 
ding & water, as can Benjamin Franklin, needs not the patronage of 
any one.”—Hereupon they parted cordially shaking hands, and never 
more interfered with the intripid editor. 
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Queries. 


1. THe Facts: Philip Kearny settled in Philadelphia about 1700, 
married Rebecca Britton, daughter of Lionel Britton of Philadelphia, 
who first settled, 1680 in Bucks County. Philip Kearny’s daughters 
married and had descendents among others as follows: Mary married 
Chief Justice John Kinsey of Pennsylvania, and had John Kinsey, Chief 
Justice of New Jersey; Rebecca married William Plumstead, Mayor of 
Philadelphia and Trustee of the University, who had for descendents 
John Devereux of Philadelphia and others; Elizabeth married James 
Morris, son of Anthony Morris, and had among descendents Robert 
Adams of Philadelphia, Minister to Brazil; Susannah married Thomas 
Lloyd, grandson of Thomas Lloyd, President of the Council and Deputy 
Governor, and had daughters who married respectively Governor Thomas 
Wharton, Jr. (who had Kearny Wharton, President of the Common 
Council of Philadelphia) and William Moore, President of the Supreme 
Executive Council and Justice of the High Court of Errors and Appeals; 
and the descendents of Mrs. Wharton and Mrs Moore are represented 
in branches of the Willing, Wharton, Drexel, Dahlgren, Astor and other 
families and their descendents of Philadelphia and New York. 

Philip Kearny’s brother Michael of New Jersey, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Surrogate and Member of the King’s Council, married first 
Elizabeth Britton, sister of Rebecca, and next Sarah Morris, daughter 
of Governor Lewis Morris of New Jersey; and his descendents were 
among others Commodore Lawrence Kearny, General Stephen Watts 
Kearny, Governor of California, General Phil Kearny, for whom a public 
school in Philadelphia is named, who married Diana Bullitt, cousin of 
John Bullitt of Philadelphia and General John Watts Kearny, Kearny, 
New Jersey. 

An Edmund Kearny, 1710, of Philadelphia is said to have been a 
younger brother of Philip (Devereux Chronicles of the Plumstead 
Family), and an Edmund Kearny, Hampton, Virginia, 1715, is supposed | 
to have been this Edmund Kearny who finally settled there and is also 
said to have been the father of Thomas Kearny of North Carolina, 1730, 
who married Sarah Alston and whose descendents are widely represented 
in North Carolina families today among others in the Alston, Carr and 
other families (Groves Alston Genealogy). 

A Mary Kearny married about 1736 Joseph Shippen of Philadelphia 
some times called “Gentleman Joe” and by some said to have been the 
daughter of Thomas Kearny of New Jersey (not of North Carolina) 
1710 (Will of Thomas Kearny New Jersey Archives 1747) but by Moon 
(Morris Family of Philadelphia) said to have been of Barbados. 

In the genealogies of the Wharton, Morris, Lloyd and other families 
and in the Provincial Councilors except Devereux (supra) the authors 
Wharton, Moon and Keith spell the name Kearny with a final e. Michael 
and all his descendents spell the name without a final e. 

QUERIES: 1. What relation, if any, was Edmund Kearny whether of 
Philadelphia or Hampton, Virginia, to Philip Kearny or to Thomas 
Kearny of North Carolina? 

2. What relation, if any, was Mary Kearny or her father if such was 
the case, Thomas Kearny of New Jersey, to Philip Kearny of Philadel- 
phia and to Michael Kearny of Perth Amboy? 

3. How is the name Kearny spelt in original signatures of Philip 
Kearny or his children among whom, in addition to the foregoing were 
Philip, Edmund and Joanna Kearny? 

THOMAS Kearny, 
1 East 51st St., 
New York City. 
Jook Wotices. 


We have received a copy of “Legal and Political Questions Between 
Nations,” by Thomas Willing Balch (Allen, Lane and Scott), which 
will be reviewed in our next number. 
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